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FOREWORD 


I FEEL sure that if, in those ancient days when I was 
learning to read and write, my teachers had possessed 
and mastered such a book as this, the introductory 
note I have been asked to write for it would have 
been much better written than it is now likely to be. 
To those teachers I am not ungrateful. They taught 
me many things; after the initial stages were past, they 
gave me useful hints about such matters as the proper 
use of the semi-colon, the immorality of splitting my 
infinitives, and the relative values of the long and the 
short sentence. They taught me many more or less 
arbitrary rules for the ordering of my lan uage; but 
this one thing they never taught me: to loo language 
squarely in the face and ask what it was up to, what 
its purpose was, and how it did its job. What now 
seems to me an immensely important part of education 
was in my case entirely neglected. 

If man is the tool-using animal, surely the most 
valuable and delicate and ingenious of all the tools he 
has fashioned for his use is language. It is a tool that 
all of us use at every moment of our waking existence 
—and even when we are asleep; for do we not dream 
in words? It is not merely the tool by which we: 
communicate with one another; by its means, also, we 
talk to ovrselves—that is, think; without language 
there can be no thinking, in the proper sense of the 
word; and without thinking humanity would have 
made no op Language is the lever by which 
we have lifted ourselves above the beasts of the field 
and become more or less civilized human beines 
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That being so, does it not strike you as surprising 
that this most valuable and delicate instrument has so 
seldom been examined with a view to finding out its 
qualities, its functions, what we are really doing when 
we use a word? Whole libraries have been written 
about the origin of language, its history, the relation- 
ship of one language to another, the structure of this 
language and that. Innumerable school-books have 
taught the rules of grammar and the most effective 
arrangement of words; but on the meaning of words, 
on what (for good and evil) they can be made to do, 
how little has been written or thought! The science 
called semantics is a new thing; it is only of late years 
that people have begun to be curious about the nature 
of this tool that we have been using, and taking for 
granted, these thousands of years. 

To teach us to use words with a fineness and 
precision and clear understanding of the implications 
of the words we use—this is to give us invaluable 
help in two directions; it will not only help us to master 
the art of writing and speaking our mother tongue, 
but it will also help us to read, with a far finer and 
more exact appreciation of what we are reading. If it 
makes for more intelligible writing and more intelli- 
gent reading, surely nothing more need be said of the 
importance of the modern science of semantics. 

This way of approaching language is something that 
ought to—and I feel sure that it soon will—take its 
place in every school curriculum. The book now in 
your hands is not essentially a school-book, but rather 
a book for everybody, in the sense that nobody can 
read it without finding something helpful in it; but 
I do especially commend it to the attention of all 
teachers of English in our schools. At first they will 
find it useful to themselves, and presently they will ask 
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themselves whether it is not a book for all their pupils 
to possess and use. So simple and lucid and straight- 
forward an exposition of the principles of expression 
will not, I imagine, be found to be beyond compre- 
hension by any tar or girl of average intelligence who 
has reached the secondary school. Those who master 
it—duly performing the exercises given at the end of 
each chapter—will soon begin to show a noticeable 
advance in their ability to say precisely what they mean 
and precisely to understand what they read. 


WALTER MurDOCH 


THE UNIvERsITyY, 
PERTH, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


PREFACE 


Tus book is an attempt to discuss, from the point of 
view of the apprentice writer, the way in which lan- 
guage works, and the various purposes for which it 
may be used. The book is primarily designed for 
boys and girls in the upper forms in schools; but it is 
hoped that it will be of value also to first-year students 
at the University, and to any one who feels himself to 
be still a student of the English language. 

The authors have thought it advisable, in this 

reface, to say something about the point of view 
fis which they have regarded the teaching of English 
in the senior forms of schools, so as to justify the 
general plan of the book and the more detailed treat- 
ment of the various problems, connected with writing, 
to be found in the following pages. 

The English teacher is in a peculiar position with 
regard to his subject, the English language. To begin 
with, it is not only his subject; it is, definitely or 
indefinitely, the subject of all the teachers in the school. 
In the History classroom, in the Geography classroom, 
even in the Physics laboratory, English is being used; 
and where it is being used, where it is read or written 
or spoken, it is being learnt—well or badly. The 
English specialist, in fact, finds that his subject is being 
taught by the whole staff. Nor is this all. Not only 
is English taught, generally, within the school, it is 
taught, generally, outside the school as well. The 
French language is, normally, learnt by the pupil onl 
in school and from a qualified teacher; but the En beh 
language is learnt, both in and out of school, from 

xi 
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qualified and unqualified teachers. It is learnt from 
the English specialist, but also from the pupil’s family 
and friends, and from the newspapers and magazines 
and novels he reads, and from the public speeches and 
discussions he hears. And more important still, he is 
constantly teaching himself the language, in an experi- 
mental way, by using it in his thinking and feeling and 
in his efforts to communicate himself to others. 

With regard to the other part of his subject, English 
literature, the English teacher is in an almost equally 
harassing position. English literature is not a body 
of knowledge to be learnt; it is, put rather crudely, 
a body of various human experiences to which the 
pupil is asked to respond. And such experiences 
should not, if they are to be valuable, be separated 
from the experiences a pupil has outside the school. 
They have to compete with the pupil’s other living 
interests, with films, dancing, hiking, surfing, and what 
not. It is this fact, of course, which makes the exami- 
nation in English literature so difficult, and often so 
irrelevant. It is relatively easy to coach and to examine 
a pupil in the good and bad points of a poem, play, 
or piece of prose. One can ask a pupil to discuss 
King Lear as a man discusses the points of a good 
horse; but unless the pupil has been given the chance 
to experience what it feels to be carried away by 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, he has got nowhere. An 
examiner would like to know how much this experi- 
ence has meant to the pupil, how far the pupil has 
been moved by it; but he can discover this only 
indirectly, by hints, from the way the pupil talks about 
the thing that has given him the experience. As a 
result, English examinations tend to force English 
teachers, whether they like it or not, in the direction 
of discussing literature with their pupils as they would 
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discuss the foreign policy of Canning, or the distri- 
bution of wheat-growing areas in Australia. 

“English,” then, is an intractable school subject; it 
is every one’s business, not only that of the English 
specialist, and it does not fit in neatly with the ordinary 
examinable school curriculum. And it is because of 
these facts that most of the difficulties of the English 
teacher arise. What these difficulties are will immedi- 
ately suggest themselves, but there is one which is 
especially relevant to this book. It is concerned with 
the English teacher’s endeavour to train pupils to 
handle their language competently. 

Language is not only a way of communicating ideas, 
facts, feelings, inarticulate but coherently arranged, 
comprehended, ready, there, in the mind, but un- 
expressed; it is an instrument of thought, the means 
by which, “argely, we come to understand what we 
are thinking, and one of the chief means of compre- 
hending the significance and weight of our emotions. 
What the pupil is asked to think and feel about is, 
therefore, of very great importance. He cannot be 
expected to handle the instrument of thought com- 
petently, if he is asked to think about what seems 
trivial and uninteresting to him. It is too often implied 
that to teach writing is to teach a pupil to put together 
words and phrases attractively and correctly about no 
matter what, so that he will be able, when he wishes 
to communicate a piece of historical thinking, or 
critical thinking, or a piece of “self-expression,” to 
produce equally correct and attractive patterns of 
words and phrases. On this view, the pupil is being 
asked to construct formally correct linguistic recep- 
tacles, into which, later, he will be able fluently to 
pour his thoughts. The falsity of this notion is too 
glaring to need comment; and, of course, it is never 
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openly acknowledged. Nevertheless, it is responsible 
for much waste of time on absurd collections of attrac- 
tive phrases from the work of “classic” masters of 
prose, to be used, mechanically, as examples; it is 
responsible for the more vacuous kind of “essay,” for 
which the pupil is asked to produce a couple of sheets 
of correct and natty verbiage about nothing in parti- 
cular; it is responsible for all those Strainings after 
“fine English” with which examiners are only too 
familiar; and it is responsible, above all, for the pupil’s 
being misled into believing, as is so often the case, 
that good writing is some mysterious word-juggling 
unconnected with his real Capacity to think and feel 
in an interested, and interesting, way about his own 
environment. 

What, then, can the English teacher do to help his 
pupils to write well? Leaving aside the question of 
the mechanics of writing, grammar, spelling, and so 
on, there seem to be two lines of approach. If actual 
writing is, as it were, a by-product of thinking and 
feeling about something, then it is with the ae 
and feeling and with the “something” that the Englis 
teacher is concerned. The “something” that is native 
to the English classroom is, of course, English litera- 
ture; and with getting pupils to think and feel intelli- 
gently and sensitively about English literature the 
teacher must obviously be deeply concerned. 

But this is not enough. Pupiis want and need to 
think and feel, and so to write and speak, well about 
all kinds of things, not only English literature. And 
for this reason the English classroom should become 
a place where “things in general” are constantly and 
thoroughly discussed, where ideas are repeatedly 
brought forward to be thought out individually and 
collectively, where emotional responses are made more 
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sensitive and more exact by clear comprehension, 
where reading, writing, and speaking are the natural 
and inevitable by-products of this kind of activity. 
Only in such a classroom would you get, ideally, the 
two pre-requisites of good writing (which are really 
one): a sufficiency of interconnected ideas and feelings 
clearly and vigorously “realized,” and the excitement 
of mind (interest) necessary to bring about this clear 
and vigorous “realization” through language. 

That such a free discussion of things in general, 
including English literature, should form the central 
activity of the English classroom, is perhaps an im- 
practicable wish, as things are at present. But such 
an activity would enable the English teacher to stress, 
in a practical way, the virtues of good speech, sense, 
clarity, point, vigour, and directness, because such 
virtues can be made obvious to all. It would also hel 
him more easily to combat the bad “teaching” which 
the pupils ii rom the muddled or ignorant thinking 
and the shallow feeling with which they will necessarily 
come into contact (through newspapers, magazines, 
second-rate novels, conversation, and films) during 
their out-of-school life; and it would enable him to 
keep both the writing and the speaking of English in 
constant connection with the actual life and environ- 
ment of the pupils and their living interests. 

What has been said here will explain why, in the 
main body of this book, there is constant reference, 
both in the text and in the exercises, to the everyda 
environment, of ideas, people, and things, whi 
surrounds the pupil to-day. 

The other approach to the problem of the teaching 
of writing is through an attempt to give the apprentice 
writer a clearer idea of the way in which language 
works, so that he may have a better idea of the tool 
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he is trying to use. It is with this attempt that the 
majority of the following pages is concerned. 

The fitst two chapters are introductory, and are an 
attempt to give the pupil as clear and Precise an account 
as possible of how communication through language 
takes place, of how words come to have “‘meaning,” 
and of what that “meaning” consists, They have been 
Written entirely from a practical point of view. The 
authors are aware that the “association” theory of 
meaning, which is developed in these chapters, is not 
an altogether adequate theory. It was adopted be- 
cause, having in mind the ordinary pupil’s Capacity to 
gtasp the theory of “meaning,” the authors felt it to 
be the best way of providing the least confusing and 
most practically useful understanding of the nature of 
language. The main body of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the different ways of handling language 
for different Purposes; a discussion which Ptesupposes 
an understanding of the first two chapters. Three 
final chapters have been added, on “style,” on “meta- 
phor and simile,” and on “poetry.” The chapter on 
poetry is in no way a thorough discussion of the nature 
of poetry; it has been included because the many 
references to poetry siete eae the book made it 
advisable to add a short iscussion of poetry as a 
special way of handling language. 

Two things need to be said, in conclusion, about 
the book. It may be argued that too much space is 
given to a discussion and to exercises concerned with 
what is called “composition,” and too little to the art 
of “self-expression.” A good deal of nonsense is 
talked about self-expression, There will be few, in 
the ordinary English classroom, who will want to 
express themselves in writing, the most sophisticated 
of all the arts. The majority will find their Satisfaction, 
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if they have the opportunity, in painting or music or 
dancing, in the crafts, or in conversation, or in action. 
But if by self-expression in writing is meant the inci- 
dental revealing of attitude, temperament, point of 
view, likes and dislikes, in the process of writing not 
about oneself, then such self-expression is an almost 
unavoidable part of most writing. Moreover, such 
self-expression is never something deliberately culti- 
vated, except by certain insincere essay-writers. To 
have self-expression there must be a self to express, 
and that self is, after all, best cultivated not by writing 
about it, but by a general cultivation of the power to 
think and feel adequately about other things and other 
people. If the pupil has a self to express, he will 
reveal it willy nilly; if the pupil has no self to express, 
then a concentration on the more self-expressive forms 
of writing, such as the trivial essay, is probably a great 
mistake, because it will tend either to produce bad 
writing, or to foster an insincere pose—the pupil will 
assume a style which is not the reflection of his own 
personality. What has been said here is discussed, in 
a practical way, in the chapter on the “Prose of Self- 
Expression,”’ and in the chapter on “Style.” 

This book, lastly, is to some extent an introduction 
to reading as well as to writing. A discussion of the 
way language works, and of the purposes for which it 
may be used, made this inevitable. But this double 
purpose has its value. It is as important for the 
avetage person to read intelligently as to write intelli- 
gently. And if a good many of the exercises seem to 
have as the end in view a more critical and discerning 
attitude to various kinds of printed matter in the world 
to-day, they will not be less useful on that account. 
Moreover, the connection between reading well and 
writing well is so close, reading and writing being 
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parallel methods of sharpening and clarifying the in- 
telligence and feelings, that any practical reminder of 
this fact should be welcome. 

Finally the authors, realizing that the book makes 
no claim to any great originality, wish to acknowledge 
their debt to two writers, Mr. C. K. Ogden and 
Prof. I. A. Richards, whose work on language was the 
starting-point and the inspiration of the book. If 
the ideas of these writers have been mishandled in 
the following pages, the authors can only plead as 
an excuse that the gap between the expert and the 
apprentice writer is not always easy to bridge, 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY: HOW LANGUAGE WORKS 


Our purpose, in this chapter, is to put down as simply 
as possible certain facts about the language we use in 
talking and writing, facts which we shall be constantly 
referring to in the chapters that follow. 

Let us look at the following sentence: 


Melons are luscious to eat during a heat wave. 


You would naturally say that the meaning of this 
sentence is perfectly clear. But how do these words 
come to have meaning for us? What is the nature of 
this “meaning”? What, really, are these things we 
call “words,” and how do they, as we say, convey 
thoughts and feelings from one mind to another mind? 
There are nine words in the above sentence; but 
five of them—‘“melons,” “luscious,” ‘‘eat,”? “heat 
wave,” seem to have much more meaning than the 
other four—‘“are,” “to,” “during,” “a.” In fact, if 
a person omitted the other four, and only said to 
you, ““Melons—luscious—eat—heat wave,” you would 
probably still feel that his meaning was perfectly clear. 
The word “melons” seems to have’ a meaning b 
itself; so does the word “luscious,” though differently 
(you will notice the difference in this matter between 
nouns and adjectives). The words “eat” and “heat 
wave” also seem to have meaning by themselves. On 
the other hand, “are,” “to,” “during,”’ and ‘‘a,” do 
Not seem to have any meaning by themselves, but 
enable us to construct the statement we are discussing; 
for this reason they are usually called structural words. 
I 
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To simplify the discussion, in this chapter, of what 
words are, and of how they come to have meaning 
for us, we shall confine our attention to non-structural 
words, though we have not forgotten that in speaking 
and writing we must also use structural words. 

First of all, then, what really is a “word”? When 
we take a piece of paper and a pen and write down 
what we choose to call a word, what we do is to make 
a more or less horizontal line of black marks which 
we call letters. “The word “‘melon” on this page, is 
a line of five black marks in printer’s ink. Change the 
order of these marks to “lemon” and it becomes a 
different word; change the order again, to ““elmon,” 
and it ceases to be a word at all. Again, when we say 
a word, when we speak it aloud, what happens is that, 
by a complicated arrangement between our lungs, out 
throat, larynx, tongue, roof of the mouth, teeth and 
lips, we project a series of sound waves into the air, to 
be caught up by any ears that are near at the time. 
A certain arrangement of sound waves represents the 
word “melon”; a slightly different arrangement repre- 
sents the word “Jemon’’; a slightly different arrange- 
ment still represents no word at all, but is a meaningless 
noise, ‘“‘elmon.”’ 

This is, perhaps, rather obvious; and yet we do, 
very often, regard words as equivalent to the things 
they represent. It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that we think the word “melon” would be as useful 
to a thirsty man in a heat wave as the melon itself; 
but still we do tend to think of the word, “‘melon,”” as 
something much more weighty and solid than it 
really is. So the first thing we should like to stress is 
that words are, primarily, only sound waves projected 
from the mouth, or marks or smears of ink, chalk, lead 
pencil, etc., on white paper or blackboards or what not. 
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If this is so, how is it that words (as we shall for the 
most part call these sound waves or marks from now 
on) come, aS we say, to “mean” something? Though 
they are, primarily, sound waves or marks, they do, 
after all, “‘represent’’ something. How does the word 
“melon” come to mean the familiar round yellow 
fruit with a sweet green flesh that we like to eat and 
how does the word “lemon” come to mean the smaller 
yellow fruit with a sour yellow flesh, and how do the 
marks, “elmon,” come to mean nothing at all? 

As simply as possible, a word comes to mean some- 
thing just by becoming associated with that something 
in your mind. Suppose, for instance, that you had 
just bought a wireless set, and were anxious to know 
and distinguish its various parts. You might obtain 
a diagram of the set, that is, a series of drawings of the 

arts of the set, together with separate labels or words 
ae each part, written close to the drawings. Thus 
the word “valve” (a line of black marks) will lie close 
to a drawing of an oblong object made of glass, 
containing a complicated arrangement of little metal 
shields, wires, and filaments, and fixed to a bakelite 
base with six brass pins; and with this glass and bake- 
lite object in your set you will come to associate the 
word “‘valve’’; or, in other words, ‘“‘valve” will come 
to mean this glass and bakelite object. And so with 
all the other words in the diagram, “grid,” “con- 
denser,” “chassis,” “loud-speaker cone.” With each 
of these words will become associated a separate part 
of your wireless set. 

Again, suppose you were visiting a textile factory, 
for the first time. The person who was showing you 
round the factory might show you a piece of half- 
finished cloth on a loom, and remark that the threads 
that ran across the cloth were called the “woof,”? and 
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the threads that ran down the cloth, the “warp.” The 
person would simply be asking you to associate with 
the vertical threads a certain sound, “warp.” If you 
then asked the person how the word was spelt, “warp” 
or ““waup” or “‘wawp,” you would really be asking 
him what particular set of black marks you ought to 
associate with these vertical threads. 

In some such way, through association, all the 
words in your vocabulary have come to have their 
meanings. You have learnt, gradually from earliest 
childhood, to associate certain sounds and marks, 
certain “‘words,” with the things you see, touch, 
taste, hear, and smell, with the actions you do, the 
ideas you have, the feelings and sensations vou ex- 
petience. Words that are said to have no meaning are 
simply words with which you have, as yet, associated 
nothing. Thus you may associate nothing with the 
word “‘acriflavine’; and it therefore has no meaning 
for you. But if you saw, in a chemist’s shop window, 
a bottle with the marks “Acriflavine Solution” on it, 
you would associate with the word an image of a dark 
brown liquid obviously used for some medical purpose 
—the word would have come to have some meanin 
for you. If you then bought a bottle of this Veep’ 
and were told its purpose, and took it home in order 
to disinfect a cut on your hand, and noticed the yellow 
Stain it made on the flesh, you would associate with 
the word something much clearer—the word would 
have acquired more meaning, a clearer meaning, for 
you. On the other hand, marks like “elmon” are said 
to be meaningless because they are marks with which 
nothing whatever has been associated by any one. 

In considering this idea that the meaning of a word 
is what has come to be associated with the word, 
think for a moment of a dictionary. It is often said 
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that the dictionary will give us he meaning of a word. 
Let us see what it really does give us. Suppose you 
had never heard of the word “‘buckram,” and that, 
when you read it for tne first time, you went to the 
dictionary to “find its meaning.”” What would you 
find in the dictionary? You would find a set of black 
marks, “buckram”’; and opposite to it you would find 
another set of black marks, namely, “‘coarse linen cloth 
stiffened with paste.”” Now the dictionary takes it for 
granted (otherwise it would be no use at all) that there 
is already something fairly clear associated in your 
mind with the words “‘coarse linen cloth stiffened with 
paste”; certain impressions of weight, colour, shape, 
texture, and so on. And in effect the dictionary asks 
you to associate the hitherto meaningless word “‘buck- 
ram’ with these impressions of weight, colour, shape, 
texture, and so on, so as to give it a meaning. And 
when you say that you now know the meaning of 
“buckram,”’ it is because you have associated with this 
word what was before associated with the words 
“coarse linen cloth stiffened with paste.’ Notice, 
however, how vague that meaning is, and that, if you 
had actually handled buckram, had felt the way the 
paste stiffened the cloth, had lifted it and felt it and 
smelt it, you would associate with the word some far 
more clear and definite ideas, you would know its 
meaning far more definitely. 

Now this idea that the meaning of a word is not 
something fixed and definite, but simply what has 
been associated with the word, may seem to make 
language very vague and unsatisfactory; for how do 
we know that what we have associated with a word is 
the same as what someone else has associated with 
the word; how do we know that the meaning of a 
‘word is the same for us as for every one else? We don’t 
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know, though we often have to take it for granted. 
One of the chief difficulties of communicating our 
ideas and feelings to other people lies in this very fact. 

Let us take an extreme instance. Think, for a 
moment, of a boy who had lived all his life by the sea, 
who had seen the sea on calm days, on stormy days, 
under blue skies, and grey skies, who had heard it at 
all hours of the day and night, who had bathed in it, 
sailed on it, drunk it, and smelt it. He would associate 
with the word “sea”? a tremendous amount. The 
word would mean a very great deal to him. As a 
contrast, think of a boy who had lived all his life in a 
slum, and who had never seen the sea, except perhaps 
as a flat blue piece of colour on a cheap postcard. 
He would associate with the word “sea’”’ very little. 
The word would mean almost nothing to him; and 
what it did mean would be something almost totally 
different from what the word meant to the boy who 
had spent all his life by the sea. Now, if the same 
word can mean almost totally different things to two 
different people, how do we get along at all with 
language, what is the use of it? 

To answer this we need to understand how com- 
munication through language takes place between 
people. How, for instance, is it possible for you at 
this moment to understand the ideas we have been 
thinking about, by looking at lines and lines of black 
marks (which is what you are doing as you read this 
book)? The process is simple. These groups of 
marks, these words, are associated closely with the 
thoughts in our minds; that is how they come to be 
in the book. As soon as you see them, they rouse in 

our minds the thoughts that have, in your minds, 
een associated with them. 4 has in mind the image 
of a certain animal; the marks that are associated with 
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that image are as follows: “‘monkey.”’ As soon as 
B sees these marks, he is conscious of the image that 
is associated with them in his mind. Is the image that 
is in ’s mind the same as the image that is roused in 
B’s mind? It may becompletely different; it may be some- 
what the same; or it may be almost exactly the same. 
Let us look at three examples, one in which com- 
munication between two people has completely failed, 
one in which communication is very poor, and one in 
which communication is as good as possible. 
Suppose that a boy had seen a snake only once in 
his life, that at that time, by some freakish accident, 
he had associated the sound ‘“‘monkey” with what he 
saw, and that that sound had remained associated with 
this reptile ever afterwards. If another boy said to 
him: “I like monkeys,” communication would have 
failed to take place at all, The boy who spoke would 
have in his mind, would be thinking of, that active, 
hairy, upright, tail-swinging, animal cousin of ours; 
the boy who was listening would be thinking of a cold, 
sinuous, stomach-crawling reptile. The same sounds 
(air waves) would be associated, in the two minds, 
with completely different images. No communication 
would have taken place between the two minds. 
Secondly, suppose a man who had lived all his life 
in the African jungle were talking to a wealthy maiden 
lady living in some fashionable suburb, and that he 
made the remark to her: “I hate cats.” The jungle 
man would have associated with the sound “cat”? a 
wild, dangerous, four-footed animal, which, if en- 
countered, had to be shot as quickly as possible. The 
maiden lady would have associated with the sound 
“cat” a tame, friendly, four-footed animal, which, if 
encountered, had to be tickled on the neck and stroked. 
The same sound would be associated, in these two 
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minds, with images superficially alike in shape, but 
otherwise very different. Communication between the 
two minds would have been poor. 

Thirdly, suppose two men were talking to each 
other in some eating-house in a city, and that one said 
to the other: “The new trolley-buses are fine, aren’t 
they?” Since both men had travelled up to work in 
one of the new trolley-buses that morning they would 
associate with the sound “‘trolley-bus”’ almost exactly 
the same thing; to be exact, a certain well-defined 
shape, and colour, and impressions of comfort, absence 
of noise, and so on. Communication between the 
two minds would be almost perfect. \ 

It will be now possible to understand why, though 
the meaning of a word is not something fixed and 
definite, but simply what has been associated with the 
word in the mind of the individual, language is not as 
vague and unsatisfactory a means of communication 
as might be thought. As the three examples above 
will suggest, it is only by some freakish accident that 
a person will associate with a word something utterly 
unlike that which every one else will associate with 
the word.! Again it will be rare for two people to 
have had such a different experience in life that they 
will associate with the same word something very 
different but not altogether unlike. Most of us, living 
as we do in big communities closely bound together, 
see the same sights, hear the same sounds, feel, touch 
and taste the same things (up to a point), and are 
given the same ideas to think about; so that most of 
us will associate with words much the same kinds of 
thing. And in talking to our fellow men we normally 
take it for granted that other people will mean by a 


word approximately what we mean. 
1 See Note, at the end of the chapter. 
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But though this is so, we should like to stress again 
the fact that the meaning of words is not fixed, and 
that while writing or talking, though we seem to be 
giving our reader or listener our thoughts and ideas, 
what we are actually doing is to make marks or project 
sound waves which may or may not rouse in our 
reader’s or listener’s mind the same thoughts and 
ideas that are in our minds. It is especially important 
to remember this fact, when we wish to write or talk 
about more or less abstract things, such as, for in- 
stance, liberty, peace, Germany. A good writer or 
speaker will always take preat care to ensure that, 
when he writes down or speaks the word “liberty,” 
it will rouse in other minds the same ideas that are in 
his mind, as far as that is possible; and that is not an 
easy thing to do, for different people do associate with 
these more or less abstract words very different things, 
and often nothing that is either clear or definite. We 
shall return to this later in the book, so that no more 
need be said here. 

Let us turn back now to the sentence with which 
we started: ‘‘Melons are luscious to eat during a heat 
wave.” We suggested that you would naturally say 
that the meaning of this sentence was perfectly clear. 
But is it perfectly clear? Suppose that the person who 
made this remark had never seen or eaten anything 
but water-melons, and that you had never seen or 
eaten anything but rock-melons. The ideas and image 
that the word “melons” roused in your mind would 
be different from the ideas and image in the speaker’s 
mind. And in the speaker’s mind, associated with the 
words, “eating melons,” might be images of silver 
spoons and dessert plates and table napkins; and the 
same words might rouse in your mind images of teeth 
sinking into a thick slice of melon while you sat under 
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an umbrella on the beach. And in the same way the 
meanings of “luscious” and “‘heat wave” might be 
different, to some extent, for you and for the speaker. 
It will depend upon what you have associated with 
these words. 

You can see, in fact, that a sentence like this, though 
its meaning appears to be perfectly clear, may not 
communicate perfectly what is in the speaker’s mind. 
But the point is that this doesn’t matter; for there is 
enough in common between what the words mean to 
the speaker and what they mean to you, for you both 
to agree—you are both thinking about a soft-fleshed, 
juicy, sweet fruit (though in one mind there is an 
image of a rock-melon and in the other the image of a 
water-melon), and you both are thinking of getting 
this sweet fruit into the mouth (one with a spoon, the 
other with the teeth), and you both mean something 
pleasant by “Juscious” (though the kind of pleasure 
may be rather different), and you both are thinking of 
heat in connection with heat wave (though the speaker 
may be remembering 4 much milder heat than the heat 
you are remembering, for he may be an Englishman 
and you an Australian). 

Suppose, again, that you said to someone: ‘‘Go and 
get a yellow book off the seat of the car for me.” 
What you had in mind, if the book were yours, would 
be a clear image of the book with its title and perhaps 
some silver-fish markings on it. And if the car were 
yours, you would also have a clear image of the seat, 
and where the book was lying on it. But the person 
to whom you gave this order might never have seen 
either the book or the inside of the car; and would 
associate with these words something very vague, and 
something very different from what was in your mind. 
But this doesn’t matter; because the images and ideas 
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roused in his mind by the words, vague as they would 
be, would be sufficiently clear for him to do what you 
wanted him to do. 

If you realize that, even in rather simple sentences 
like the two we have just discussed, we are not con- 
veying our actual thoughts to someone else, but rousing 
in another’s mind, by means of sound waves or marks, 
thoughts which will probably be something like those 
in out minds, you will realize how easy it is for us to 
misunderstand one another, especially when we are 
talking about things (like democracy and freedom, 
for instance) about which we ourselves find it difficult 
enough to think clearly. 

To sum up this chapter: words are, primarily, only 
sound waves or marks; their meaning is what has come 
to be associated, by each one of us, with them, and 
is not something fixed and definite to be found in a 
dictionary or anywhere else. But, because we live a 
communal life each one of us tends to associate with 
words, for the most part, something not unlike what 
every one else associates with them. Thus you should 
never think of #He meaning of your words (as if there 
were only one meaning common to all), but of 2 
meaning; and to ensure that your reader or your lis- 
tener gets a meaning from your words which is as close 
as possible to what you mean by the words—that is one 
of the major tasks of writing or speaking well. 

Nott: The student of a foreign language and the collector of howlers 
will be able to find plenty of examples of ‘freakish accidents,’ which have 
led one person to associate with a word something quite unlike what other 
people associate with it. Even when an English word is said to be a1 accurate 
translation of a foreign word, it may be associated with all kinds of ideas 
quite unlike the ideas associated with the foreign word by foreigners. This 
1s especially true of dead languages. 

Thus the Latin word “‘castra” is said to be accurately translated by the 
English word “camp.” But a Roman would associate with “‘cassra” a 


Square area of ground, divided into a regular routine pattern by the lines of 
troops’ sleeping quarters, with a fampart surrounding it made of earth and 


? 
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EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


We suggest that, to see whether you have got a coherent 
meaning out of the words we have written in this chapter, 
you should try to answer the following questions: 


1. Why, do you think, is the meaning of a word like 
“piano” clearer and more definite than the meaning of 
a word like ‘‘chome,”’ and much clearer and more definite 
than the meaning of a word like “democracy’’? 

z. Make a list of the words which you have recently 
added to your vocabulary (e.g., in your study of History 
or Politics, words like, say, ‘‘proletariat,” “bourgeois,” 
“socialist,” “capitalist,” “‘sabotage,”’ etc.). Note how 
definite or indefinite their meanings are. Try to account 
for the fact that they have definite or indefinite meanings 
for you. 

3. Make a list of the words the meanings of which have 
altered for you recently—the ideas or images associated 
with them are different (e.g., “frog” will have altered its 
meaning if you have just dissected one for the first time). 

4. Beverley Nichols has suggested that if we are to 
think properly about war as it is waged to-day, we should 
drop the word ‘“‘war,” and substitute the word ‘‘mass- 
murder,” because the meaning of “‘war”’ for most people 
is inappropriate to what is actually done by armies to-day. 
Do you agree with this? And what is the meaning you 


give to the word ‘‘war’’? 


possibly sharpened stakes, and with a ditch or moat surrounding the rampart; 
the whole being a defence position, made and held nightly, or for longer 
periods, during the movements of a campaign in a hostile country. 
person just beginning to learn Latin might associate with “‘camp” a single 
tent, shared with two or three companions during a summer holiday, calling 
to mind such things as fishing, gutting fish, lazy expeditions in a boat, a 
gramophone, crooning, and so on. It would not be possible to say that 
“camp,” for such a beginner, was an accurate translation of ‘‘castra.” 

There is really little difference between the misunderstanding of the 
meaning of “‘casira,” in the way we have suggested, and the misunder- 
standing shown by a boy who translated ‘‘Post equitem sedet afra cura, 
by ‘After the horsemanship the black lady sits down with care.” In both 
cascs something has been associated with the Latin words unlike what was 
associated with them by a Roman. They are both “howlers,” although we 
normally only “howl” when the misunderstanding is grotesque. 
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5. It has been stated that one of the difficulties of 
translating a foreign language, especially a dead language, 
into our own tongue, is that, until we know a good deal 
about the life and thought of the people who speak (or 
spoke) the foreign language, we do not know precisely 
enough what the words actually mean. Why is this so? 

6. Write down a short sentence, and ask a neighbour 
to state as fully as possible what it means to him (what 
is roused in his mind by it, in the way of images and 
ideas); and then compare what it means to him with what 
it originally meant to you. 

7. Account for the fact that people mean a great many 
different things by the word “freedom.” 

8. Why, do you think, is the meaning of a poem, which 
seems to be quite straightforward, difficult to understand? 
And how do you account for the fact that the same poem 
seems to have different meanings for two different people? 

9. How do onomatopeic words differ from other words 
in the manner in which they acquire meaning? 


CHAPTER II 
REFERENCE AND EMOTIVE MEANING 


In the last chapter we suggested that the meaning of 
a word is what has been associated with the word. 
Now not only do we asscciate images and ideas and 
thoughts with words, we also associate feelings. The 
word “‘melon,” for instance, will not only rouse in our 
minds an image of a melon, it will almost certainly 
rouse in us also a feeling of pleasure. Because the 
melon itself rouses in us feelings of pleasure, so also 
will the set of marks, the word, which is associated 
with it. In the same way, the word “‘sea’’ will rouse 
in out minds thoughts about the sea or an image of it, 
and in most of us it will also rouse feelings of pleasure. 
On the other hand, if a person’s only experience, in 
connection with the sea, had been the drowning of a 
friend or near relation, the word might rouse feelings 
of fear. There is an official jargon used in connec- 
tion with this distinction between the thoughts, ideas, 
images, associated with a word, on the one hand; and 
the feelings associated with a word, on the other hand. 
The feelings which are associated with a word are 
called its “emotive meaning’; the thoughts, ideas, 
images which are associated with a word are called its 
“reference.” Thus the reference of “‘melon’’ is per- 
haps an image of the actual fruit, and thoughts about 
it; the emotive meaning of “melon” is the feelings of 
pleasure which the word rouses in you (or, if you have 
been poisoned by a melon, the emotive meaning of the 
word may be feelings of disgust and hatred). 

Work out for yourselves, at this moment, what 
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thoughts or images, on the one hand, and what feelings, 
on the other hand, are roused by the following words 
(what is their reference, and their emotive meaning?): 
sleep, work, rice pudding, horse, dictatorship, classical 
music, jazz, sport. 

In this chapter we propose to discuss the reference 
and the emotive meaning of words. First of all, do 
all words have both reference and emotive meaning? 
Or are there some words which have no reference and 
some which have no emotive meaning? We must 
again leave on one side “structural”? words, because, 
by themselves, they seem to have no meaning at all, 
though they contribute to the total meaning of a 
sentence. Obviously we cannot discuss whether “‘in”’ 
has either a reference or an emotive meaning, before 
we know what is én what. In the sentence, “He is in 
the soup, properly, this time,” the word “‘in”’ helps to 
make clear the reference of the sentence, the thought 
roused by the sentence, and it also contributes to 
the emotive meaning of the sentence, the feelings 
of alarm or perhaps pity that are roused. Actually, of 
course, we have no right to discuss the meaning of 
any words, apart from the sentences in which they 
occur; for words are only parts of speech, and the 
sentence is the smallest unit that has a proper meaning 
for us. Moreover, the meaning of one word, in a 
sentence, is affected by all the other words in the 
sentence. Thus the meaning of “melon” in the sen- 
tence, “A melon makes a good breakfast,” is not really 
the same as the meaning of “‘melon” in the sentence, 
“A melon makes a good missile.” The first sentence 
will make us think more about the softness of the 
inside of the melon, the second sentence more of the 
hardness of the outside. But though this is true, we 
still feel that, even by themselves, non-structural of 
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content words do have a meaning which we can talk 
about. And in this chapter, for the sake of simplicity, 
we propose to talk about the meaning of such single 
content words. 

Let us see, first, whether there are any words which 
have no reference, only emotive meaning. Take such 
words as “hurrah,” “alas,” ‘‘cut-tut.””?” We use such 
words, often quite by themselves, to express our feel- 
ings, and they obviously have no reference. In fact, 
they are words which correspond to that huge variety 
of noises, from sighs and grunts to yells and shouts, 
which are naturally associated with our different feel- 
ings. ‘‘Tchk,” which is sometimes used by novelists, 
to suggest the disapproving click of a man’s tongue, 
is really a word of the same kind. And there is no 
hard and fast dividing line between such words and 
the noises we make to express our feelings. All such 
words have emotive meaning only, just as a cry has 
an emotive meaning only. When a baby cries, the 
mother does not say that it is a meaningless noise; she 
knows, usually, exactly what it means. A certain kind 
of cry will mean hunger, another kind of cry will 
mean pain, and so on. When we get older we sub- 
stitute for this kind of cry a more mannered noise, 
which we sometimes associate with a xed set of marks, 
and call a word. 

Often, as mannered substitutes for these childish 
noises and exclamatory yells, we borrow words which 
have a reference and use them as if they had not. 
We say “‘Christmas!”” when we are excited, though 
we do not wish to refer anybody’s mind to the festival, 
only to express our feelings. What are often called 
“meaningless” swear words are usually of this kind. 
As swear words they have no reference; but they 
canaot be called ‘“‘meaningless,” because their emotive 
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meaning is usually very strong. “Damn,” as a swear 
word, has emotive meaning only; but it can be used as 
an ordinary word, and it then has a reference. 

Think, again, of what are called “‘pesture’”’ words, 
words like “good-morning” and “how-do-you-do.” 
When we greet people with such words we do not use 
them as if they had a reference at all. We donot wish 
to refer our friend’s mind to the state of the weather, 
or ask him a question about his health. We use them, 
emotively, to communicate our feeling of friendliness 
or polite goodwill. 

You might try to think out for yourself words of 
this kind, which, though they may have a reference, 
are used by us as if they had none, just to communicate 
our feelings. 

Apart from exclamatory and gesture words, there is 
another kind of word which may often have little or 
no reference, namely, the adjective. This is a story 
told by Coleridge: he was standing with a group 
of tourists beside a waterfall, and, after a silence, 
one of the men in the party said, ‘That is sublime.” 
Coleridge felt that “sublime” was exactly the right 
word. And then one of the women in the party added 
“Yes, it is pretty,” and Coleridge turned away in dis- 
gust, feeling that “pretty” was exactly the wrong word. 
Why did Coleridge think the one word was exactly 
right, and the other exactly wrong? Obviously not 
because the one adjective described correctly, as we 
Say, a quality of the water or the rocks or the landscape, 
and the other adjective described this quality incor- 
rectly. It is not as if the man had said “That is brown” 
(referring, say, to the water) and the woman (also 
referring to the water) had added, “Yes, it is green.” 
No, Coleridge thought “sublime” exactly the right 
word, because it was associated in his mind with the 
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emotion he was himself feeling as he looked at the 
waterfall in its setting of rock and landscape; and he 
thought “pretty” exactly the wrong word, because it 
was associated with feelings quite different from those 
he was actually feeling at the time, and with feelings 
that, to his way of thinking, no sensitive person would 
ever have while looking at such a sight. 

Now let us look at these four adjectives, “brown,” 
“blue,” “sublime,” and “pretty.” The first two say 
something about the waterfall, they describe its colour 
(one rightly, the other wrongly); that is to say, both 
these words have a reference, they refer our minds 
to a quality of the water. As to the second pair of 
adjectives the man’s remark, “That is sublime,” did 
not refer the tourists’ minds to anything in the water 
or the rocks or the landscape, or to any shape or 
colour or texture; nor did the woman’s remark, “Yes, 
it is pretty,” refer the tourists’ minds to anything. In 
fact, these two adjectives, as they were used, had no 
reference. They were associated, however, with cer- 
tain emotions; “sublime,” let us say, with feelings of 
awe, deeply felt pleasure, and a kind of profoun and 
calm excitement; “pretty” with feelings of a more 
superficial and transitory delight. These adjectives 
have no reference, but both have emotive meaning. 
We can realize why Coleridge turned away in disgust. 
The emotive meaning of “‘sublime” was the feelings 
he had; the emotive meaning of “pretty” was the 
feelings he had not. 

You will find, if you begin to think about adjectives, 
that a number of them tend to have little or no 
reference, just as these two adjectives “sublime” and 
“pretty” had no reference on the occasion given 
above. Compare, for instance, the two followin 
sentences: “It was a wonderful, beautiful, fire,” an 
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“It was a big, red, fire.”” Do the adjectives “wonderful” 
and “beautiful” tell you something about the fire? 
You may think, at first, that they do, because to use 
such adjectives in connection with a fire means that 
the fire must have been, say, brightly burning and not 
dully smoking, must have been of a decent size and 
not some insignificant little combustion. But actually 
these adjectives did not tell you this; they did not refer 
your mind to the brightness and bigness of the fire. 
The brightness and bigness were suggested to you 
because only at the sight of a ae and big fire would 
you feel the emotions associated with the two words 
“wonderful” and “beautiful.” The emotions asso- 
ciated with these two words would not have been 
aroused by a fire that was dully smoking or an insigni- 
ficant little combustion. On the other hand, “big” 
and “red” both tell you something definite about the 
fire; they refer your mind to an idea of its size and its 
colour. The reference of these two words is, in fact, 
obvious and clear. 

We must, at this point, clear up a confusion which 
may already have puzzled you. We construct our 
sentences, Our written or spoken speech, as if this 
distinction between emotive meaning and reference 
did not exist. When the man said, “That is sublime,” 
he appeared to be making a remark about the waterfall. 
The form of the sentence is exactly similar to the form 
of “That is brown,” a sentence which does make a 
remark about the waterfall, about its colour. Actually, 
when the man said, “That is sublime,” he was not 
making a remark about the waterfall, but a remark 
about his own feelings. What he was saying was, 
teally, “I have feelings associated in my mind with 
the word ‘sublime,’” or, shortly, “I have sublime 
feelings.”” There is the same confusion, also, in the 
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sentence, “It was a wonderful, beautiful, fire.’ And 
you will find that this confusion is continually present 
in language as we use it. We appear to be saying 
something very important about something; and, 
actually, we are only saying something about our own 
feelings. We continually use emotive words, words 
with emotive meaning, as if they had a definite refer- 
ence. We shall be returning to this fact later in the 
book, so that no more need be said now. 

We have been saying that some adjectives tend to 
have little or no reference. This vague way of speaking 
was intentional. Adjectives such as “beautiful,” 
‘“pretty,” “sublime,” do sometimes acquire a vague 
reference, very rarely a definite reference. Remember 
what was said in the previous chapter, that words do 
not have a fixed definite meaning, the same for all 
people at all times. Meaning is fluid and uncertain. 
So words of this kind will tend to mean slightly or 
widely different things at different times and in different 
contexts; at one time having no reference, at other 
times having a vague reference, and so on. 

For instance, if you were looking at a horse and 
said, “That is a beautiful animal,” it is probable that 
your friend would understand the word “beautiful” 
to have a reference to the shape of the horse, as well 
as being an indication of your feelings of excited 
pleasure. The remark you made would be equivalent, 
in fact, to two statements, one about the horse (the 
reference of the word), and another about your feelings 
(the emotive meaning of the word); it would be 
equivalent to: ‘‘The horse has a perfect shape,” and 
also, “I feel an emotion of excited pleasure.” In this 
actual instance the reference would be absolutely clear 
and precise, of course, because the horse with its 
particular shape would be standing there and the mind 
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of your friend would be referred to it. But suppose 
that you wrote, in a letter, the sentence, ““The horse 
was a beautiful animal,”’ the reference of the word 
“beautiful” would be very vague indeed. It would 
refer your correspondent’s mind, perhaps, to thoughts 
about the shape of the animal you saw, but, unless he 
knew the points of a good horse, it would not refer 
his mind to any definite horse-shape at all. All that 
he could be sure of would be negative; that the horse 
was not broken-kneed, knock-kneed, spavined, squat- 
headed, gaunt, famished, lame, one-eyed, limp-eared, 
and so on. 

So it is with these other words that send to have 
little or no reference; they may, in some contexts, have 
a precise reference; in other contexts, none at all; in 
still other contexts, a very vague reference. 

To turn now in the other direction: are there any 
words which have reference but no emotive meaning? 
This is a question which we can never really answer, 
because all words obviously may become associated 
with feeling in one person’s mind or in another. Thus, 
to a busy person who is constantly doing too much, 
the word “do”? may become strongly emotive, rousing 
feelings of irritation, though to most of us it may have 
No emotive meaning at all, and hardly any reference. 
In the same way a word like “differential” will have 
no emotive meaning for most people, but for a person 
who has, let us say, recently been involved in a bad 
motor accident as a result of a broken differential, the 
word may have a strong emotive meaning. Never- 
theless, there are a great many words which we assume, 
apart from accidents, will have little or no emotive 
meaning, words which have had little or no chance to 
become associated in our minds with feelings. Such 
words are scientific and technical words, especially 
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those that have been recently imported or invented. 
Such words are not used, so to speak, in emotional 
Situations, for the scientist and technical expert has to 
be as dispassionate as possible in his work, and so 
they have little chance to acquire emotive meaning. 
On the other hand, all content (non-structural) words 
that come to be used in the common intercourse of 
daily life tend to acquire emotive meaning of some 
kind, however faint, for they become associated with 
the feelings that constantly arise in our everyday lives. 
Also, words acquire emotive meaning by being asso- 
ciated with the feelings of poets and other writers, by 
being put into poetry and prose. Nobody who had 
read Macbeth with concentrated interest, for instance, 
could fail, afterwards, to find an emotive meaning in 
the word “‘incarnadine” (“the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine”’), because the word would have become 
associated with the emotion felt while reading the 
play. 

In general, it may be said that the more a word is 
used in all kinds of contexts, the larger becomes the 
Cluster of ideas and feelings associated with it; that is 
to say, the richer become its reference and its emotive 
meaning. This is especially true of words which do 
not refer us to solid material objects, like a chair, a 
brick, a house, a horse, which we can experience 
through our senses, but to what we call “concepts,” 
like “home,” “peace,” “loyalty,” which cannot be 
experienced through the senses but are understood in 
the mind. Think, for instance, of such a word as 
“home,” of the thoughts and of the feelings that this 
word rouses. 

It would not be profitable to go on discussing the 
reference and emotive meaning of single words, torn 
from their sentences. All that we have tried to do, in 
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this chapter, is to help you to distinguish between 
reference and emotive meaning. Two things, however, 
need to be said before we close this chapter. The first 
is that, in comparing emotive meaning with reference, 
we necessarily feel that there is something unsatis- 
factory about the emotive meaning of a word as 
compared with its reference. It is harder to get hold 
of, harder to think about, harder to grasp. That is 
inevitable. We can think fairly clearly about an idea, 
an image in the mind, a real thing; we can, that is to 
say, think fairly clearly about the reference of a word; 
but we cannot think clearly about an emotion, even 
though we may be feeling it strongly. The sounds of 
a full orchestra playing a Beethoven symphony have 
for us a full, complicated, and exciting emotive mean- 
ing; but it is almost impossible to think clearly about 
these emotions. Nor, while we are listening, do we 
want to; we want to feel them as sensitively as possible. 
So, in the same way, when we hear such words as 
these: 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 


we find it hard to think clearly about the emotions 
roused in us by these words, about the emotive meaning 
of these words; and yet we cannot deny that they have 
a strong emotive meaning for most of us. The 
reference of these words, on the other hand, is as clear 
as daylight. 

Because, then, the emotive meaning of a word, or 
words, is hard to gtasp, hard to think about, it is not 
necessary to imagine that it therefore does not exist. 

The second point is this. It is obviously impossible 
to make a hard-and-fast distinction between referential 
words and emotive words. Some words have little 
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emotive meaning in one context and a great deal in 
another; some words tend to have no reference at all, 
and some to have no emotive meaning; and the greatest 
number have both reference and emotive meaning in 
varying proportions according to the way they are 
used. The point is that, in some kinds of writing, 
the words with clearest reference and little emotive 
meaning are the most useful; whereas, in other kinds 
of writing, the words with as rich an emotive meaning 
as possible are the most useful. In some kinds of 
writing it is important to emphasize the emotive 
meaning of the words; in other kinds of writing it is 
important to suppress it as much as possible. 

With the help of the distinction we have made in 
this chapter, we shall go on, in the next few chapters, 
to discuss various kinds of prose-writing and the 
difficulties that are involved. 


EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In this book we have tried to use words which have 
little emotive meaning, and as clear a reference as possible, 
because we wish you to think clearly about the ideas we 
are discussing. Here is a passage from this book (page 
20, lines 3~8) rewritten with exaggeratedly emotive words: 


Are there any words which have reference but no 
emotive meaning? This is a momentous, an exciting, 
question, to which we can really find no excellently satis- 
fying answer, because every tiny word in the huge ocean 


Nove: It is possible that the distinction made between “‘reference” and 
“emotive meaning” may seem confusing. It may be argued that a word used 
with emotive meaning only does refer our minds to something, that is, to the 
feelings of the speaker; e.g., that “sublime,” in the story of Coleridge, does 
refer our minds to something, that is, to the feelings of the man who said, 
“That is sublime.” ; 

This argument is, of course, quite sound. If the point is realized, how- 
ever, it should not be difficult, and will prove useful, to confine the meaning 
of ‘‘reference’”’ in the way we have done in this chapter. 
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of words may manage to cling closely to some tremend- 
ously private and personal emotion in the breast of one 
person or another. Thus, in the mind of a poor mortal 
who is eternally rushing and hurrying round in a dizzy 
whirlwind of action, the word “do” may rouse the most 
devastating, the most astounding and deeply felt emotions 
of disgusted irritation. 


Take any other passage of this book, and try to rewrite 
it, using as many words with strong emotive meaning as 
possible. 

2. The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return; 

The earth doth, like a snake, renew 

Her winter weeds outworn. 

Heaven smiles; and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


Using as few words with emotive meaning as possible, 
we might rewrite these lines of Shelley as follows: 

A new historical age begins for the world; 

Years of prosperity return; 

The earth (figuratively speaking) appears 

To be new and clean. 

Times are propitious; what man once believed is becoming 
unbelievable, and empires, once firmly established, are 
breaking up. 

It 1s sometimes said that an absurd, prosaic paraphrase, 
like this, is what the poem “means.” But, by removing 
from a poem the words with emotive meaning you will 
obviously remove three-quarters of the meaning of the 
poem as well. Nevertheless, choose a piece of poetry, and 
try to rewrite it, using as few words with emotive meaning 
as possible. 

Here is another example: 


Full on the casement shone the wintry moon 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast. 


Right through the window shone the moon 
And made red spots on Jane’s uncoloured chest. 
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3. In the sentence: “Australia is a large country in the 
southern hemisphere,” the word ‘“‘country” has little emo- 
tive meaning, and a clear reference (to a piece of land of a 
certain shape). In the sentence ‘Are we ready to die for 
our country?” the word “country” has a strong emotive 
meaning, and a very vague reference (to what are we 
referred? For what are we, or aren’t we, ready to die? The 
government of the country? The people in it? Our friends? 
Our civilization? Or what? Or all together?) The word 
“country” in these two sentences has almost completely 
changed its meaning. 

Look at the following sentences, and try to work out 
the changes in meaning of the words in italics. In which 
sentences are the words in italics used chiefly for their emotive 
meaning? Are any of the words in italics without any 
reference, or without any emotive meaning? 


(2) A good sword and a trusty hand. 
Lock-up shops vacant, good positions, adjoining 
Meat Hall. 
Farm hand wanted; must be good with horses. 
When her father said she could have the car, she 
just said: “Good!” 
He was a good man, who loved his fellow men. 
“Be good! you naughty little boy,” said his nurse, 
as he tried to butt her down the stairs. 
(6) What a gorgeous ideal Simply stunning! 
He gave him a stunning blow on the back of the 


neck. 


(c) Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 

The golden years return. 

The golden flush, in the west, gradually died away. 
(7) And the good south wind still blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did follow. 

He had a sweet tooth. 

This is too sweet, give me another cup of tea. 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant King. 
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(e) Of old sat Freedom on the heights. 
“Freedom of the citizen” is the watchword of our 
party (shouted the politician). 
For many years this country was ruled by England, 
and only recently has it obtained its freedom. 


(f) Put the soup é# the tureen. 
He was well ia with this group of larrikins. 


(g) Beautifully the ship rode the swell, as she came into 
port. 
Beautifully farnished flat, to let. 


4. Discuss the emotive meaning of the following words 
in italics. What feelings are roused, in you, by these 
words? Find out if they are identical with the feelings 
roused in the minds of other members of the class. How 
important is the reference of these words? 


(a) Napoleon had an iron will, and a towering personality. 
(2) ““Why should any one be a count when he can be 
a painter?” 

The words of Toulouse-Lautrec express the single 
spirit that fired the smail group of men who 
lived, struggled, and painted their explosive 
masterpieces in the latter half of the last century. 

(¢) Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz bay. 

(27) All the very /atest appliances are stocked in this 
emporium, and we can truly say that there is not 
a store in the city which is more modern. 

(¢) Block, just off Esplanade, forced sale, $120. 
Absolute gift. 


5. Construct sentences with the following words, so that 
their emotive meaning is emphasized; and then construct 
other sentences so that their reference is emphasized and 
their emotive meaning suppressed (remembering that the 
meaning of a word is controlled by the other words in the 
at ies desire—worm—democracy—straight—empty— 
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Examples: 


In his old age the man had a full and gentle wisdom, 

The cistern was now Sud. 

Who can trust the powerful and irresponsible dictators 
of to-day? 

Dictators, in the old world, were constitutional 
monarchs. 


7. What is the “meaning” of nonsense words like the 
following: 


He answered to “Hil” or any loud cry, 
Such as “Fry me!” og “Fritter my wigl” 


And all he answered, when she meekly bowed her head, 

Was: “My cheeks are made of apples and my nose is made of 
bread.” 

And: “I wish, ob how I wish this wish, I wish that I was dead.” 


There once was a right-reverend dean 
Whose musical ear was not keen. 
He said: “It is odd, 
But I cannot tell ‘God 
Save the Weasel’ from ‘Pop goes the Queen.’ ” 


The 

Great 
Panjandrum 
Himself. 


So she went into the garden 

to cut a cabbage leaf 

to make an apple-pie; 

and at the same time 

a great she-bear, coming down the street, 
pops its head into the shop. 

What! no soap? 

So he died, 

And she very imprudently married the barber; 
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and there were present 

the Picninnies, 

and the Joblilies, 

and the Garyulies, 

and the Great Panjandrum himself, 

with the little round button on top; 

and they all fell to playing the game 

of catch-as-catch-can, 

till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their boots. 


8. Are slang words more useful for their emotive meaning 
than for their reference, or vice versa? Discuss the reference 
and emotive meaning of such words as: debunk—skyscraper 
—looney bin—sundowner—Pommy. 

9. What is the “meaning” of mathematical symbols, such 
as, for instance, x(x—y)=10? What is their reference? 
Can they, ever, do you think, acquire emotive meaning? 

10. Can music have anything but an emotive meaning? 

11. What kinds of writer, do you think, need to use 
words with as little emotive meaning as possible (scientists, 
technicians, politicians, historians, pamphleteers, contro- 
versialists, religious writers, poets, novelists, etc., etc.)? 
This question is really answered in the chapters that follow; 
but it would be a good plan, we suggest, for you to give 
your own answer, before you read any further. 

12. Poetry is not a sequence of words used with emotive 
meaning only, but the communication of feeling is an 
Important part of the poet’s aim. Observe how words of 
precise reference are used by poets to aid in the communi- 
cation of feeling, e.g., 


Shakespeare, Sonnet (XXX): ‘‘When to the sessions...” 

Shakespeare, Sonnet (LX XIII): “That time of year...” 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act v. sc. 5: “To-morrow, and 
to morrow...” 

The Twenty-third Psalm. 

Keats: “On first looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 


CHAPTER III 
SCIENTIFIC PROSE 


We have tried, in the last chapter, to make clear the 
distinction between the reference and the emotive 
meaning of words. Prose that uses words with as 
clear a reference and as little emotive meaning as 
possible, that tends to ignore or suppress emotive 
meaning, might be called “referential” prose, but is 
usually called “scientific” prose. Prose that uses words 
with plenty of emotive meaning, that tends to em- 
hasize emotive meaning, is called “‘emotive” prose. 
In this chapter we wish to discuss scientific prose. 
The term “scientific prose” is an obviously sensible 
term. A scientist, when he is communicating to us 
the results of an experiment, when he is telling us 
how something works, tries to be as unemotional as 
possible. He wants to describe things as clearly, as 
dispassionately, and as calmly as possible; and he wants 
our minds to keep cool and dispassionate, so that we 
can, clearly and rationally, understand what he is 
writing about. Hence a scientist tries to write “‘scien- 
tific prose,” prose that uses words that have a clear 
and distinct reference and as little emotive meaning 


as possible. 

But, of course, it is not only the scientist who will 
use scientific prose. Any one—whether historian, of 
critic, or writer on social and political questions, of 
what-not—when he wishes to make us think about something 


in a clear-headed and dispassionate way, will use scientific 


prose. —— 
As we have said, in the first chapter, one of the 
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difficulties of writing is that we do not simply “express” 
our thoughts and feelings by writing them down. 
communication is to take place between us and our 
readers, we must put together words which, as far as 
we can judge, will have the same meaning for our 
readers as for ourselves. If we are trying to write 
scientific prose, then we must put together words 
which, as far as we can judge, will have a precise 
reference and the same reference for our readers as 
for ourselves. 

What are the difficulties in doing this? There are, 
really, only two. If your purpose is to construct a 
system of words (a piece of prose) which will accur- 
ately refer a reader’s mind to certain facts, processes, 
and ideas, there are obviously two things you will 
have to do; first, you will have to be quite sure what 
those facts, processes, ideas are, otherwise you won’t 
be able accurately to refer your reader to them; and 
secondly, you will have to choose words which will 
refer your reader’s mind accurately to them, not 
vaguely to something like them, words, too, which 
will as far as possible rouse no irrelevant emotions in 
your reader. 

We have said that there are two difficulties, the 
being sure of your ideas, and the finding of words of 
accurate reference to these ideas. In actual fact, how- 
ever, these two difficulties are really one and the same. 
We don’t arrange all our thoughts in our head first, 
and then find words by which to communicate them; 
most of the arranging of our thoughts is done with 
the help of words. (This idea of arranging thoughts 
by means of words may seem strange. Try to watch 
your own mind at work. In slack-minded thinking, 
more or less day-dreaming, your mind will probably 
produce a succession of pictures, fading in and out of 
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each other, with odd captions of words, here and 
there, like a bad film. Think vaguely of the last walk 
you went, of the last cricket match you saw, and so 
on. But in so-called directed thinking, when you want, 
as we say, to think a thing out, or to arrange your 
ideas or facts coherently, or even when you want to 
get a grasp of your emotions, to understand them or 
what they amount to, you will find that you immedi- 
ately begin to use words to help you.) 

Now let us see what these two difficulties, which 
are really one, amount to in the practice of writing or 
speaking. We shall start with the simplest examples. 

Suppose you were trying to describe the colour of 
some fluid, and said, “It was a sort of bluey purply 
colour.” That would be bad prose, bad scientific 
prose, because the reference 0 the words “bluey 
putply colour” is so inexact. How would you try to 
write a better prose? Not by thinking about your 
words, and, as it were, casually experimenting with 
different ones; but by thinking about the colour, and 
trying to determine its exact shade. After thinking 
about the exact shade in this way, you might write, 
“Its colour was a shade lying between indigo and violet 
in the spectrum, of a bright and clean texture.” 

There are two things we should like to stress in 
connection with this example. INo amount of playing 
about with phrases and words will ever make any one 
a good writer or speaker. Words are nothing in them- 
selves (marks or sound waves); it is what goes on in 
the writet’s mind that matters. In the example above, 
what enabled the writer to change the bad phrase for 
the better phrase? Not what is vaguely called a com- 
mand of language, but a sensitive use of the eye 
and brain, exact observation of the colour of the fluid, 
and a comparison, in the mind, of that colour with 
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the colours of the spectrum, which have also been 
exactly observed; and this exact observation includes a 
realization, from experience, that colours may differ in 
texture as well as in shade. In fact, if a person is not 
ready to use his brain and his senses as well as possible, 
he has not the faintest chance of being able to write 
well. 

The second thing we should like to stress is the 
fact that communication always presupposes a reader 
or listener, and that, if a writer wants to make a thing 
clear, he must obviously take into consideration the 
mind of the reader. For instance, the amended sen- 
tence above would be bad prose if it were a piece of 
communication with a young child. The words 
“spectrum” and “texture” would have no reference, 
or no clear reference, for the young child The sen- 
tence would have to be rewritten, say, in this way: 
“Its colour was a shade half-way between the two 
darkest shades in the rainbow, and as bright and clear 
as the colour of a jewel.” 

You will probably feel that the substitution of 
“rainbow” for “‘spectrum’’ and “jewel” for “‘texture”’ 
has made the sentence more interesting, more attrac- 
tive. Why is this? It is because these two words, 
“rainbow” and “jewel,” are words which, as we 
mentioned at the end of the last chapter, have become 
associated in our minds with a rich cluster of ideas 
and images and feelings. Their reference is, therefore, 
wide and vague, and their emotive meaning rich. 
Think of all the ideas and images and feelings that 
are linked up with such a word as ‘“‘rainbow,” both 
through our own experience and through our reading 
of literature. Such a word brings to mind, as we 
Say, remembered excitement (possibly most strong in 
childhood) at the sight of the huge coloured bow with 
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its gigantic stride, and, with this, images of clouds and 
sky and rain, and possibly thoughts about the story 
of the Flood, and the bow set in Heaven by God, as 
a promise. And so with the word “jewel.” ’ It is not, 
of course, that these words, as they occur in the 
sentence above, will call to mind all this rich variety 
of feeling and idea. But the suggestiveness, the 
attractiveness, of these words, is due to this richly 
varied meaning, lurking, as it were, in the back- 
ground. 

But, and this is the important point, just because 
these two words have a strong emotive meaning and 
a wide and varied reference, they have not an exact 
reference, and they are, therefore, not as suitable as 
“spectrum” and “texture” for the purpose in hand, 
which is the communication of a fact as clearly as 
possible. You are trying to describe a certain colour, 
that is all; and therefore a word like “spectrum,” which 
refers our minds simply to a succession of colour 
shades—tred, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet, and cannot refer our minds to all kinds of 
irrelevant things like clouds and the Old Testament 
story of the Flood, and which rouses no emotions, is 
going to do what is needed better than a word like 
“rainbow.” And so with “texture”? and “jewel.” 
(Notice, by the way, that a scientist may have had 
many exciting experiences connected with spectrum 
analysis; and these experiences may have given to the 
word “spectrum” a rich “meaning.” This, however, 
as you can see, will be rare.) 

Does this mean that, in writing scientific prose, you 
ought to avoid these attractive and suggestive words, 
if you can, and write in a deliberately unattractive and 
uninteresting way? A question like this simply arises 
from a misapprehension. Scientific prose is interesting 
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because we are interested in the things that are being 
discussed or described: it should not have any other 
attraction. If we are interested in something, then the 
more scientific the prose the better we should be 

leased, because the exact understanding of what has 
interested us will not be made harder by the presence 
of words which rouse irrelevant fancies or ideas, or 
irrelevant emotion. 

If, for instance, you were building a wireless set, 
you would dislike an author to instruct you about it 
in anything but the strictest scientific prose. If he said, 
“Take a piece of wire coloured a delightful warm red, 
in size about the height of a dear little child of two...,” 
you would think he was mad. Though writers are 
never quite as silly as this, they sometimes come near 
to it, as we shall see in a later chapter. The purpose 
of scientific prose is to communicate facts and ideas 
as precisely and clearly as possible. If you have facts 
and ideas which are interesting, you do not need these 
suggestive and attractive words (with wide reference 
and rich emotive meaning) to make your prose 
interesting. If you have facts and ideas which are 
uninteresting, there is little point, after all, in com- 
municating them, and still less point in trying to give 
them a fictitious interest by including words rich in 
irrelevant meaning. 

Let us look, now, at an example of scientific prose 
written by an actual scientist, William Bateson. He 
was investigating the habits and characteristics of 
shrimps and prawns, and wrote as follows: 


Shrimps are much quicker at finding their food than 
prawns. They hunt with their faces down on the ground, 
like hounds questing, while the prawn hunts with his 
face held up as usual. If a piece of worm be just buried 
in the sand, a shrimp will dig it out at once whether 
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blind or not. I have also seen a prawn, after much hesi- 
tation, plunge its two arms resolutely into an anemone 
(Anthea) and pull out a worm which the anemone had 
closed over. In like manner a blind Stenorhyncus or 
Inachus will perceive a piece of worm when it has been 
in the water a few minutes, and will then set out and 
find it. I have seen them hunting about when worms 
have been put into another tank from which water was 
flowing into their own vessel. There can be no doubt 
that these animals find their food by scent. . . 


(From “Scientific Papers: Notes and Memoranda,” ‘by 
William Bateson. Quoted in The London Book of English 
Prose, edited by Herbert Read and Bonamy Dubree, p.283.) 


Compare the second sentence in this piece of prose 
with the following completely unscientific piece of 
writing: 

The llama is a woolly sort of fleecy hairy goat, 
With an indolent expression and an undulating throat, 


Like an unsuccessful literary man. 
(From More Bad Beasts for Worse Children, by Hilaire Belloc.) 


The writer of the first is observing the shrimp as 
exactly as possible, and using his words to refer our 
minds exactly to what he has observed. There is no 
attempt to put in words with attractive emotive mean- 
ing, or words with an interestingly wide reference. 

The writer of the second piece is obviously not 
observing the llama as exactly as possible, nor using 
words to refer our minds as exactly as possible to the 
llama. He attempts, deliberately, to use words with 
an attractive emotive meaning, and with as interestingly 
wide a reference as possible. 

The aims of the two writers are completely different; 
the first wants to instruct us, the second to entertain 
and amuse us. You might object, perhaps, that when 
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Bateson put in the words “like hounds questing,” he 
was not writing scientific prose, that a word like 
“hounds” has an emotive meaning and a wide and 
rather vague reference. Compare, however, first of 
all, the two similes in the two pieces of writing: 
“shrimps . . . like hounds questing” and “llama... 
like an unsuccessful literary man.” Admittedly there 
are many ideas and emotions associated with hounds 
which are quite irrelevant in our attempt to visualize 
the way a shrimp holds its head while hunting for 
food; but in its context, and if we are concentrating 
on the characteristics of the shrimp and not allowing 
our minds vaguely to drift, the words “like hounds 
questing” do refer our minds exactly to the position 
of the head of an animal in relation to its body; the 
other associations of the “hounds” and “‘questing” or 
“hunting” are neglected. The simile of the “unsuc- 
cessful literary man,” on the other hand, does not refer 
our minds to anything very definite, even in the con- 
text, and even if we are concentrating on a clear 
visualization of the llama; it is, of course, not meant to; 
its effect is largely emotive; it is there to amuse us. 
This comparison brings out an important point 
about scientific prose. We must often have to use 
words, when we want to write scientifically, which 
have a less exact reference than we should like, and 
an emotive meaning which we don’t want to use. U 
to a point we must, as writers, rely on the goodwi 
of the reader, on his concentrating on what we are 
writing about, so that his mind will automatically 
neglect the irrelevant associations and emotive mean- 
ings of the words we use, just as, in the above example, 
a reader who is concentrating on the shrimp, will 
automatically neglect the irrelevant associations of 
“hounds” and “questing.” (It is a good thing to 
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remember, by the way, that successful reading of both 


prose and poetry depends very largely on this “con- 
centration,” the automatic neglect of irrelevant 
associations.) 

But obviously it would be a bad writer who de- 
pended too much on the goodwill of his reader. If 
we are to write good scientific prose we must avoid, 
where we can, the words of vague reference and 
emotive meaning; and where we can’t, we must help 
the reader as much as possible by the way we use these 
words. It is possible, in fact, to control the meaning 
of a word by the context we put it into; or, to put it 
more accurately, it is possible to rouse, in the reader’s 
mind, only the relevant part of the meaning of a word 
with wide and vague reference, by putting the word 
in a certain place in a sentence and associating with it 
certain other words. 

For instance, suppose Bateson, thinking of the 
comparison of the hound and the shrimp, had written: 
“The shrimp hunts like a hound, scenting out its prey 
with its head poised just above the ground.” Putting 
“hound” in this way in such a prominent position in 
the sentence, and closely connected with “‘scenting” 
and ‘“‘prey,”” which come immediately after it, is going 
to make it more difficult for the reader to prevent 
himself thinking about hounds and the way they hunt, 
and perhaps, also, feeling quite irrelevant emotions of 
irritated disgust about the “‘cruelties of fox-hunting, 
and so on. Bateson first refers our minds to the 
shrimp holding its face down, and having got us, so 
to speak, to keep our minds on that, to try to see the 
shrimp and the position of its head, he quietly brings 
in the hound questing, and we go on thinking, more 
clearly, of the shrimp, and not of the hound at all. 

Notice that this control of the meaning of words 
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by their context is not a matter of juggling with words. 
Bateson obviously did not try out several different 
ways of putting his words together. He was thinking 
about the shrimp, with active concentration, and not 
allowing his mind to drift; so that he naturally put 
down the description of the shrimp first, and then, 
when thinking of the hound as a parallel in one 
particular, he added the idea of the hunting hound 
quietly at the end. 2 

There is one more point in connection with this 
example. We have said that unavoidably a writer is 
forced to use words which have a vaguer reference 
than he desires and an irrelevant emotive meaning. 
This is very frequently so, but Bateson could have 
avoided the aaa “hounds” and “questing” simply 
by making a drawing of the shrimp out hunting. This 
would have been more accurate (the reference of the 
words would have been more exact), but it would 
have been more cumbersome; and, as the description 
of the position of the shrimp’s face while hunting was 
only a small part of the total argument, it would have 
been silly. 

We have been thinking, in this chapter, of scientific 
prose dealing with more or less scientific subjects. 
You will find it easier to be exact and clear, in your 
prose, while dealing with such subjects, than while 
dealing with non-scientific subjects. The scientific 
vocabulary is more or less a sterilized vocabulary. 
Not being used in the common intercourse of daily 
lite, or in situations where they can become associated 
with our feelings and passions, or in literature, such as 
poetry, which is full of varied feeling, scientific words 
tend to keep a precise reference and to acquire little 
emotive meaning. Compare “H,O” and “water”; 
“H,O” refers us, exactly, to a chemical compound of 
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hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion by volume of 
two to one, and to nothing else; and it arouses no feel- 
ings. “Water” is a common word, and is associated 
with a wide range of idea and feeling; it may be associ- 
ated with intense feelings of disgust, as it was in the 
mind of Jorrocks, who said: “‘Waterl Rots yer boots, 
so what’ll it do to your stomach?”’; or it may be 
associated with intense and passionate longing, as it 
was in the mind of the Ancient Mariner: 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


You may object, of course, that this is a bad example, 
because “H,O” is not a word, but a formula. In 
a sense this is true. But very many scientific words 
are self-explanatory, like formule. Thus the word 
“hyperthyroidic” explains its own meaning—a “hyper- 
thyroidic” is a person who suffers from an excessive 
secretion by his thyroid gland, a disaster which has 
certain definitely known effects; and so on. 

But whether self-explanatory or not, scientific and, 
to a large extent, technical words preserve a precise 
reference, and are therefore like precision tools with 
which we can, with care, do a neat job of work. Notice 
that, when writing on scientific or technical subjects, 
we often feel the necessity for an even more precise 
way of referring our reader’s mind to what we are 
discussing than the use of words; and so we make 2 
diagram or a graph or a drawing. You might think 
out for yourselves whether the drawings which accom- 
pany the theorems in geometry books have the same 
function as the illustrations to a novel or the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

It is also relatively easy to write clearly about 
subjects which deal with the solid material world of 
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things; because the words which refer us to these 
things refer us to what is more or less clearly defined 
(as do also, of course, most scientific and technical 
words). “Chair,” “tea-cup,” “galloping horse,” “dead 
bird,” “microscope,”’ “man throwing a brick,” etc., 
etc., all refer our minds to things that are clearly de- 
fined because they are things which we can experience 
directly through our senses. 

It is when we turn from the world of science and 
technology, and from the solid material world, to the 
world of mind and of general ideas and concepts that 
we find a much greater difficulty in communicating 
our ideas with exactness. The words we use, in think- 
ing and writing on such subjects as art, literature, 
society, and politics, are generally those which have 
been for a long time bandied about by all kinds of 
people in all sorts of ways, and which have, as a 
consequence, acquired a varied reference and usually 
an emotive meaning as well; and a great many of them, 
too, refer our minds to what is not and cannot be 
definite (defined) like a solid material object. However 
much we may desire to write exactly and clearly about 
such subjects, we find ourselves forced to use words 
of rich and vague meaning, like “beauty” and ““democ- 
tracy,” and so on. To be able to write, to think, with 
clarity, while using such words, is a difficult task. We 
do not propose, in this chapter, to deal with the more 
dificult kinds of scientific prose. They will be dealt 
with, later in the book, when we have discussed 
emotive prose. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a number of 
short examples of scientific prose, commenting shortly 
on each, so that the ideas raised in this chapter may 
become clearer. It may be as well to summarize these 
ideas now. First, scientific prose is prose that refers 
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our minds accurately and exactly to things and ideas, 
and does not seek to rouse in us feelings of any kind 
(other, that is, than a general feeling of interest in the 
things or ideas); it uses words that have as distinct 
and clear a reference as possible; and where such words 
are not available it seeks to control the meaning of 
words by the context in which they are placed. The 
writing of good scientific prose on any subject depends 
on the capacity of the writer to think clearly and to 
experience things vividly and exactly. In the writing 
of scientific prose the writer must take into considera. 
tion the mind of the reader, remembering that his 
words must have distinct reference for his reader and 
not only for himself. 


Example x 
The following is the kind of language one uses in 
speaking or in writing a letter: 

Tremendous crowds of shags used to scoot up the 
river to their homes every evening in a tidy sort of way, 
or rather some of them did, because the whity ones never 
seemed to fly like that, only the all-blacks; and all of 
them flew extraordinarily low when it was blowing as 
strong as cheese. 


That is very unscientific prose. First of all, it is a 
piece of “drift-thinking,” not ‘“directed-thinking”; 
idea is tacked on to idea in the higgledy-piggledy way 
common to all of us when we let our minds run loose. 
Secondly, many of the words have no clear reference, 
but considerable emotive meaning—tremendous, 
crowds, scoot, homes, tidy sort of way, whity, 
extraordinarily, strong as cheese. 

The following is a piece of scientific prose on the 


same subject: 
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Shags, in flocks from 20 to 100, used to fly up the 
river to their nesting places every evening. The flocks 
of black shags nearly always flew in arrowhead formation; 
the flocks of white-breasted or pied shags invariably flew 
in no formation. When the wind was strong all the birds 
flew within 2 or 3 feet of the water. 


This is a piece of directed thinking, and exact observa- 
tion. The words that are used have all a precise 
reference, with little or no emotive meaning. 

To ask whether the one piece of prose is better than 
the other is absurd. If you want to give precise infor- 
mation to someone about shags, the first is bad. If 
you want to communicate to a friend, in a letter, not 
only some facts about shags, but also some of the 
feelings you have in connection with them, and also 
the pleasantly slack way you were thinking about them 
at the moment, the second piece of prose is bad. You 
cannot really decide whether any piece of prose is bad 
until you have found out what its purpose is. The 
only prose which is absolutely bad is that which com- 
municates nothing at all, or that which communicates 
something badly. 


Example 2 


Only a person who is interested will observe detail 
accurately and fully, and will be able, therefore, to 
make a scientific prose description interesting. The 
person who is not interested gets only a vague, general 
impression. The following is the kind of prose written 
by an uninterested person: 


The dam is made of concrete, which is mixed in a kind 
of factory on one side of the gorge, and then carried 
across to the dam wall by an extremely interesting 
arrangement of shutes and things. 
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Notice that the writer, not having observed sufficient 
detail to make his description interesting, has labelled 
what he did not observe Properly “extremely interest- 
ing.” This is futile. It is no good trying to disguise 
what is dull by calling it interesting. As writers, you 
should not attempt to write about what has not 
interested you. If you are compelled to write about 
it, you should get interested in it first. The following 
is an example of prose written by an interested person: 


The dam is made of reinforced concrete blocks, fitted 
into one another like the Pieces of a Chinese puzzle. 
First a wooden frame is built with the steel reinforcing 
bars fastened into it in their correct positions; then the 
liquid concrete is poured into the frame and allowed to 
set, and afterwards the frame is removed. The concrete 
is mixed in a building at one side of the gorge. Pulverized 
stone is carried from a neighbouring quarry to this 
building on an endless belt, and is dumped into a storage 
bin. From the bin, an exact quantity of stone is tipped 
into the mixing machine, together with an exact quantity 
of cement and water. When the mixture has been 
thoroughly worked, it is tipped straight into a box lift, 
and carried up to a height of a hundred feet or so above 
the level of the dam wall. From this box the mixture 
runs Out into open shutes, which are hung on cables and 
can be moved in any direction. The shutes, slanting at 
a sufficient angle to allow the liquid to run by itself, 
convey the concrete to the prepared frame, where it is 
packed in by workmen with shovels and by a mechanical 
vibrator which forces the particles of concrete to settle 
closely down on one another. 


If you have been interested in something, you will 
certainly have observed more details than need to be 
communicated. The success of exact descriptive 
writing depends, largely, on your selecting just the 
right details to give an accurate and clear picture. Too 
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few details will not give an accurate picture; too many 
details will, very probably, give a blurred picture. 
Remember that the eye takes in many details at once 
and instantaneously, but “writing down” these details 
takes time; and if too many details are given, the 
reader may, so to speak, lose sight of the earlier details 
by the time he has reached the later ones. What are 
the significant details? That is the question to ask 
yourself. You might criticize the above passage, from 
this point of view. 


Example 3 


The following is a piece of descriptive writing by 
D. H. Lawrence: 


But now the pear tree is a lovely thick softness of new 
and glossy green, vivid with a tender fullness of apple- 
green leaves, gleaming among all the other greens of the 
landscape, the half-high wheat, emerald, and the grey olive, 
half-invisible, the browning green of the dark cypress, 
the black of the evergreen oak, the rolling, heavy green 
puffs of the stone-pines, the flimsy green of small peach 
and almond trees, the sturdy young green cf horse- 
chestnut. So many greens, all in flakes and shelves and 
tilted tables and round shoulders and plumes and shaggles 
and uprisen bushes, of greens and greens, sometimes 
blindingly brilliant at evening, when the landscape looks 
as if it were on fire from inside, with greenness and with 
gold. 


(From “Flowery Tuscany,” printed in Phenix, by 
D. H. Lawrence, p. 54.) 


This is, really, an example of prose we wish to deal 
with later in the book. For, though D. H. Lawrence 
has obviously communicated to us a piece of exact 
observation and has chosen words with clear reference, 
he has also made use of the emotive meaning of the 
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words he has used, and has emphasized that emotive 
meaning by rhythm (notice in this connection, the 
punctuation, among other things) and by repetition. 
He has, of course, also used some words almost 
entirely for their emotive meaning, e.g., “lovely,” 
“blindingly,” etc. 

We have included this Passage so as to make clear 
the fact that a description may be the result of clear 
observation and give us a cleat picture, and yet com- 
municate feeling as well. Of all kinds of descriptive 
writing this is the most difficult. 


Example 4 
Here are two examples of narrative description, the 
first in scientific prose, the second in emotive prose: 


JOE AND BABY-FACE 


The door slowly opened, but without a sound, for 
Joe had, the day before, oiled the hinges. Half-inch by 
half-inch the space between the jamb and the door 
widened, until it was broad enough to allow Baby-Face 
to edge into the room sideways. In less than ten seconds 
the crook, moving forward in complete silence on rubber 
soles, was at the desk. In another thirty seconds, with 
a faint click, the drawer lock snapped, and the crook’s 
fingers were round the bundle. At the very instant that 
he straightened up from the desk with his prize, a voice, 
which seemed from its nasal and mechanical tone to 
come from a loud-speaker, said: “Put them Up.» » 


With exasperating slowness the heavy oak of the door 
swung inwards; but its movement was as noiseless as the 
floating of a wren’s feather, for Joe, the day before, had 
cunningly dropped a few tiny cushion-balls of precious 
lubricating oil into the crannies of the hinges. Gradually, 
very gradually, the blank gap of velvety darkness between 
the solid jamb and the clean sharp edge of the door 
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exciting! w, until it swelled into a passage sufficient 
to allege | slight bulk of Baby-Face to pass through, 
crab-like, edging sideways. In an incredibly short time, 
the crook, gliding soundlessly forward, like a cat, on the 
muffled pads of plastic rubber shoes, loomed up by the 
desk. After a breathless moment of suspense there struck 
through the dark blanket of silence a tiny metallic crack, 
like the noise of a wasp’s revolver—the defences of the 
desk drawer were down. The crook’s fingers, a living 
claw, were lowered gently into the casket, and closed 
greedily round the smooth neat bundle of papers. Just 
as the taut lithe muscles straightened up the stooping 
back, and the long-sought-for prize was free of its hiding 
place, a voice which seemed to come from a loud-speaker, 
so unreal was it, so full of nasal music, smacked into the 
silent darkness, with the shock of: “Put them up.” . . . 


The words, in the first passage, are chosen for their 
clear reference; and any emotive meaning they may 
have is ignored. The words, in the second assage, 
are chosen for their emotive meaning as well as for 
their reference, and their emotive meaning has been 
emphasized. Contrast the second passage with the 
passage from D. H. Lawrence. Do you think the 
“thick soup” of feeling, roused by the emotive words 
in the narrative, makes the picture less clear? Or is 
this description as clear, and as full of feeling, as 
the passage from Lawrence? Is a “thriller” narrative 
better written in scientific prose or in emotive prose? 


EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Many scientific and technical words, when taken over 
by the general public and used by them in common speech, 
tend to lose their precise reference and to acquire emotive 
meaning. Thus “inferiority-complex” has a precise mean- 
ing for the psychologist; but, among the general public, a 
“man with an inferiority-complex” sometimes means a man 
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who is absurdly conceited and self-assured, and sometimes 
a man who is timid and lacking in self-assurance. The 
words are also sometimes used almost entirely emotively, 
fo express our feelings of contempt or irritation or pity— 
“Poor fellow, he’s got an inferiority-complex.” 

Make a list of scientific or technical words which seem to 
you to have lost their precision of reference and to have 
acquired emotive meaning, as a result of being used, in 
common speech, by the general public. 

Make another list of scientific or technical words which, 
though used in common speech by the general public, do 
not seem to you to have lost their precision of reference, 
e.g., “differential” (of a car), “caustic soda.” 

Are all the words in your first list, like “‘inferiority- 
complex,” words that refer our minds to something that 
cannot be seen, touched, tasted, smelt, heard, weighed, or 
measured? And are all the words in your second list, like 
“differential,” words that refer our minds to something that 
can be touched or tasted or smelt or seen or heard or 
weighed or measured? 

z. Continue the “thriller” story, given in Example 4 on 
page 46, first in scientific prose, and then in emotive prose. 

3. Describe some of the following objects (what they are, 
how they work, what they are for, etc.), for the benefit of 
a person (say Robinson Crusoe) who has never seen or 
heard of them, or anything like them. 


A sewing-machine; a motor-bicycle; an aeroplane; 
a film; the game of cricket; a parachute; a telephone; 
jazz music; the equipment of a modern soldier; the 
League of Nations; the equipment of an up-to-date 
dental surgery. 


4. Give directions, for the benefit of an ignorant and 
simple-minded person, as to the best way of doing some 
of the following things: 


Making a plum-pudding; book-binding; arranging 
flowers; laying bricks; cutting out a garment; sailing 
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a boat; driving a car; rescuing a man in danger of 

drowning; organizing a debate. 

5. The following are suggested subjects for practice in 
scientific prose: 

(2) A parable, suitable to our own age. 

() A fable, with a moral suitable to some state of 
affairs you are interested in; e.g., a fable about a 
lion (England), a cock (France), a bear (Russia), 
an eagle (Germany), a kangaroo (Australia), etc., 
trying to create a common parliament for animals 
(the League of Nations). 

(c) An exact description (avoiding emotive words) of 
some pompous and disagreeable man or woman 
(or any one else you like to choose). 

(d) A short description of some incident with “human 
interest,” suitable for a good daily paper. 

(e) A description of the habits and characteristics of 
any animal, bird, or insect, or of any plant, that 
has interested you. 

({) A description of some experiment, or some 
machine, or some manufacturing process, that 
has interested you. 

(g) A description of some building or engineering work 
that you know. 

(4) The plot of some film you have seen, or novel you 
have read. 

(#) An exact description of the room you are working 


in. 
(j) A description of the general lay-out of your village, 
suburb, town, city. 


CHAPTER IV 
EMOTIVE PROSE 


IN this chapter we wish to discuss “emotive prose,” 
Ptose that refers our minds to something and also 
rouses emotions in us about that something (as dis- 
tinct from “scientific prose” which seeks to refer our 
minds to something without rousing any emotions at 
all). Is it possible to write prose which rouses in us 
only emotion, and which refers our minds to nothing? 
As we have seen, in Chapter II, we do use words 
sometimes only for their emotive meaning, neglecting 
their reference. We say “Good morning” and “Good 
heavens!” without wanting to refer our hearer’s mind 
to either the weather or the sky. But, obviously, we 
shall only be able to neglect the reference of words 
when we are simply expressing our feelings by means 
of some short exclamation, or something of that kind. 
Language was not evolved primarily to express our 
feelings (which can be done crudely enough by con- 
tortions of the body, twistings of the face, and a 
variety of howls, and cries); it was evolved to help us 
manage more easily, more satisfactorily, the world of 
things around us, the world of ideas inside us, and the 
actions of ourselves and others; and words will always 
tend, therefore, to refer our minds to these things, 
these ideas, these actions. 

As has been said, it is only by neglecting the refer- 
ence of words that we can use them for emotive 
purposes alone. The words we use emotively have a 
reference, and we use that reference in another con- 
text. “Good” in ‘‘Good heavens!” has no reference, 
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but it has in the sentence, ‘“This is good cheese”’; also, 
in this sentence, “cheese”? has a reference, though, 
when we simply say “Cheese!” in answer to some 
idiotic suggestion, it has no reference. 

Of all ne arts, music only has no specific reference. 
Sculpture presents us with an object to which we are 
referred—the bust of a town councillor; architecture 
also presents us with an object—a brewery; ae 
presents us with an object or a pattern of objects— 
the Blue Mountains and some sky; the film presents us 
with an interlacing pattern of moving objects; litera- 
ture refers our minds to a complicated pattern of 
things, ideas, and actions; music alone refers our minds 
to nothing specific (although a composer may choose 
to “paint” with his music, sometimes, or to imitate 
the sounds of things in the world). Music is an almost 
wholly emotive language, in fact; and for this reason 
it has often been suggested that we should use the 
language of music to express our feelings, rather than 
the language of words, which is not so suitable. 

It is impossible, then, to write prose without any 
reference at all; but it is possible to write prose of 
which the reference is vague, uncertain, and relatively 
unimportant, and the emotive meaning is strong and 
insistent. When emotions are roused in us by words 
we expect them to be roused in connection with 
something, however vaguely that something is realized 
by us. Emotive prose may, therefore, range from 
prose in which the reference is very vague and unim- 
portant and the emotive meaning strong, through 
prose in which both reference and emotive meaning 
are equally important, to prose which is on the way 
to becoming scientific cae in which the reference is 
more important than the emotive meaning. 

Let us look in this chapter at prose which is furthest 
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removed from scientific prose. The best examples of 
such prose are to be found in advertisements of certain 
kinds. Firms that make things, optical instruments, 
let us say, which they know the abi will buy when 
it gets to hear of them and to know precisely what they 
are for and how they work, will advertise such objects 
in scientific prose, prose that tells us as exactly as 
possible the nature of the object, its use and function. 
But there are enormous numbers of firms and business 
organizations, in our modern world of hectic com- 
petition, which make things that people do not really 
need, or things that are already supplied adequately 
by other firms and Organizations. Now it is obviously 
no good telling the public, in scientific prose, all about 
an object which they do not need, or which is no better 
than other objects of the same kind already being sold 
on the market. A scientific prose description of such 
objects will merely reveal‘to the victim that he does 
not need them, or that he can buy them already. The 
only way to sell such objects is to play on the emotions 
of the prospective buyer, rousing in him strong 
feelings of approval and pleasure with regard to the 
objects, but telling him nothing very exact or definite 
about them. In this way the buyer will be induced to 
buy the objects without knowing that he does not 
need them, or that they are not any better than other 
objects of the same sort on the market. Such adver- 
tisements will obviously have to be written in the 
most extreme kind of emotive prose, using words 
with strong emotive meaning but with little precise 
reference. 

Here is an example, an advertisement of a winter 
pleasure cruise on a liner: 


Away across the western ocean where Drake of Devon 
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sailed, the Italie will carry you. You too will go adven- 
turing after the treasures of the Indies. In golden hours, 
in glowing colours, in new fitness of body, and new 
delight of mind, your treasure will be counted to you. 
No galleon of Spain ever brought home such great store 
of good things as you will bring back from your six weeks’ 
luxurious cruise in this most modern motor vessel. 

(Quoted from a Sunday paper, for much the same 
purpose, by Denys Thompson, in Reading and Discrimina- 
tion, Chatto and Windus, p. 5.) 


Now what exactly has the prospective buyer of a 
ticket for this pleasure cruise been told? Only that the 
voyage will be somewhere across the Atlantic Ocean, 
that the name of the ship is the Ita/ic, that it is a motor 
not a steam ship, and that the voyage will last six 
weeks. What is the rest of the pother about Drake 
and the treasure of the Indies, the golden hours and 
glowing colours, put in for? Merely to rouse in the 
prospective buyer feelings of romantic excitement and 
pleasure at the thought of going in the Iza/ic. This is 
an English advertisement; the Englishman or woman 
who read it and had thirty pounds to spend might 
probably decide, if he thought about it calmly and 
unemotionally, that he could get all the pleasure and 
rest he required by having a holiday at Margate or in 
the Lake District, and still have fifteen precious pounds 
Over to buy things he needed. But the idea behind 
the advertisement is that it should rouse a quantity of 
extremely pleasurable emotion which will make the 
reader unthinkingly prefer a holiday cruise on the Italic 
to any other kind of holiday. 

_ Notice how cunningly the piece is constructed: not 
Just “across the Atlantic,” but “away (a word arous- 
ing oe feelings of escape perhaps from drudgery 
Of disappointment or ill health) across the western 
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ocean” (“‘west” is connected with many romantic 
emotions, sunset feelings, Westward Ho! feelings and 
So On; “ocean” is connected with feelings of vastness, 
of escape from the small and the confined), “where 
Drake of Devon sailed” (the Italic won’t of course 
sail exactly where Drake sailed, but the words “Drake 
of Devon”? call up tomantic feelings with regard to 
the “‘free, roystering, spacious,” days of Elizabeth and 
the gentlemen buccaneers—again feelings of escape 
from the routine, narrow life of to-day). “You too 
will go adventuring” (in actual fact, sailing, or rather 
living, in a modern floating hotel, like the Italic, is 
hardly an adventure; there is little danger or dis- 
comfort or difficulty; but the word “adventure”? is 
coanected with escape feelings, hardy-dardy feelings, 
hero feelings, all pleasant to experience), “after the treas- 
ures of the Indies” (words rousing more feelings of 
romantic escape and excitement). The treasures of the 
Indies turn out to be, however, not money, but sitting 
in the sun (golden hours), watching sunsets and things 
of that kind (glowing colours), feeling better than you 
did (new fitness of body), and enjoying yourself (new 
delight of mind); but’ notice the strongly emotive 
words of this sentence which make you feel, but only 
feel, that the voyage will bring you treasures you could 
get nowhere else. And then, finally, more words 
connected with and rousing romantic feelings of ex- 
citement and Elizabethan adventure—“no galleon of 
Spain,” etc. The end is extremely cunning; after 
rousing in you feelings of escape and adventure, the 
advertiser is careful to prevent being roused any feeling 
that such escape and adventure will cause you any 
trouble whatsoever except the payment of some money; 
“luxurious” rouses feelings of comfort and security 
and padded ease; “modern” rouses feelings of the same 
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The poem, made out of the material of the adver- 
tisement, is of course a nasty bit of work, thoroughly 
cheap in sentiment. It will serve to show how close 
advertising prose of this kind is to bad poetry. The 
advertisement uses words poetically, not to write a 
cheap poem, but to advertise an expensive luxury. 

We have used the phrase “uses words poetically.” 
We shall be talking about the relation of poetry to 
Prose in a later chapter of the book; but it is necessary 
to point out here that there is a close corinection be- 
tween the more extreme kinds of emotive ptose and 
certain kinds of poetry. The phrase “‘to use words 
poetically,” however, is misleading. When words are 
used poetically in prose, it means little more than that 
they are used emotively, for their effect on out feelings, 
rather than referentially, for their effect on our under- 
standing. This use of words for their effect on our 
feelings rather than on our understanding, is, of course, 
extremely common in poetry. Hence the statement 
that a prose writer uses his words poetically. 

Artificially constructed emotive prose, such as we 
have been discussing, is not, of course, only found in 
the advertisement. There are many Occasions when a 
man wants to, or thinks he needs to, work up in the 
minds of his listeners or readers feelings about some- 
thing which he does not propose clearly to define or 
describe. Politicians, newspaper writers, pamphleteers, 
even teachers and parents, will write or speak such 
prose, at times. And they may construct this prose 
quite coldly, carefully choosing emotive words, not 
because they correspond to feelings they have them- 
selves, but because they will rouse, in the citizen or 
pupil or child, feelings that are regarded as useful or 
valuable. It would probably be a wise thing for us 
to get into the habit of calling such prose, rousing 
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kind, because, for some reason or other, “modern” 
has become associated in the minds of a great many 
with “the best”? (you have only to call a thing really 
modern, really up-to-date, whether it is a hat or a car 
or a piece of soap, and nearly every one wants to 
possess it). ve 

We have spoken of the emotive words in this piece 
of prose, as if they roused only emotion, and had no 
reference; they all have a reference, but notice how 
completely irrelevant that reference is. What has the 
reference of ““Drake of Devon,” namely, his person- 
ality, his clothes, his actions, his appearance, to do 
with sitting in a liner in the twentieth century? And 
so with “galleon of Spain,” “treasure,” and so on. 
The reference of these words is very largely neglected. 
And the reference of most of the other words, such as 
“luxurious” “glowing,” “golden,” “adventuring,” 
“delight,” is extremely vague. 

It will be fairly obvious that this piece of advertising 

rose is a near cousin to verse. The connection will 

more easy to see, if we turn the emotive part of the 

advertisement into verse in this way: 


Away across the Western Sea 
Where Drake of Devon went, 
Come thou adventuring with me 
Before our youth be spent. 


In golden hours and glowing sights 

In mind more gay, in health more sound, 
In ever ever new delights 

Our treasure shall be found. 


No galleon of Spain brought home 
Such store of goodly things 

As we shall bring, while far we roam 
With freedom for our wings. 
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emotion about something vaguely defined or hinted 
at, “advertising prose,” because it would keep clearly 
in mind what the writer was trying to do. Let us look 
ai an example of political advertising. 

At an election, each party evolves a programme 
setting forth its policy and its scheme of what it intends 
to do if it is elected to govern. Writers in pamphlets 
and books and newspaper articles, speakers over the 
wireless and to crowds, try to persuade us that the 
policy and scheme of one party are wise and sensible, 
and that the policy and scheme of the other parties are 
unwise and dangerous. As a rule they try to persuade 
us, not to show us; that is, they write in emotive and 
not scientific prose. If political writers of one party 
regarded the whole community as extremely intelligent 
(which they never do), and if they were convinced that 
the policy and scheme of their party were definitely 
wiser, both in the short and the long run, than the 
policy and scheme of the other parties, then they might 
set down in clear scientific prose the schemes and 
policies of the various parties with the consequences 
arising from their adoption, and leave the community 
to decide in a calm, dispassionate way which policy 
and party they thought would be the best for the 
country. 

As it is, of course, political writers never do this. 
Like advertisers, they tell us something about the 
policies and schemes of the various parties (often 
something very vague and incomplete) and pepper 
their writing with emotive words calculated to rouse 
feelings of strong disapproval for the plans of other 
Parties. We may think, after reading an election 
pamphlet, that we are persuaded that one plan is better 
than another; usually, however, we are not told enough 
about any of the plans and their consequences, for us 
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to be able to decide which is better; we are persuaded, 
it is true, but persuaded, not by the goodness or bad- 
ness of the plans, but by the emotive words of the 
author. Let us look at an example; in order to bring 
out certain points we have purposely exaggerated the 
style: 

In this great country, so magnificently won for us by 
our wonderful pioneer ancestors, those sturdy, inde- 
pendent men and women who came out to seek a new, 
free life in a new, free country, those citizens who first 
loved the spacious horizons and endless skies of this 
continent home of ours; in this great country, the foster- 
child of freedom-loving England, the name of liberty 
should be the watchword of us all. And this is the 
Watchword of our Party. The freedom of the citizen 
is what we aim at, freedom from enemies abroad, freedom 
from the dictatorship of a bureaucracy at home, freedom 
from wanton force, freedom of speech and thought, 
freedom of action. Only by voting for us will you secure 
for yourselves that liberty without which life is stifled 
in the chains of tyranny. 


Like the advertisement discussed above, this piece 
tells us very little, and this very little is very vague and 
inaccurate. That is to say, the reference of the Piece is 
negligible, and what reference there is is vague and 
inaccurate. There is no need to point out in detail the 
distortion of fact suggested by the remarks about our 
independent pioneer ancestors, many of whom were 
convicts, and the majority of whom lived a life of 
unremitting labour, amounting often to self-imposed 
slavery, a life which fostered about an equal number 
of vices and virtues. 

As for the rest of the passage, it amounts to a state- 
ment that liberty is what the citizen should demand 
first of all, that liberty is what the author’s party will 
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ive the citizens, and that liberty means freedom from 
oreign enemies, freedom from the dictatorship of a 
bureaucracy, and so on. If you oe to think out the 
“meaning” of these various freedoms, their precise 
reference, you realize at once the vagueness of it 
all (with the exception of “freedom from enemies 
abroad’’). Does freedom of speech “mean” that the 
citizen will be allowed to say anything he wishes to say, 
in public? and does this mean that the law of libel, 
and the laws against the public utterance of indecency 
and blasphemy, are to be abrogated? If it doesn’t 
“mean” this, what does it mean? If you examine the 
meanings of the other freedoms you will find them 
equally unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, though the reference of this 
passage is negligible, the emotive meaning is full and 
strong. You will be able to work out for yourselves 
the main feelings that are roused by the emotive words 
in the passage—love of country (what is the precise 
reference of “‘country”?), hatred of arbitrary force, 
feelings of pleasure in escape from what is irksome, 
and soon. The effect of the passage on the uncritical 
reader is to make him approve the author’s Party, not 
because he approves of its policy, which is too vaguely 
stated to be understood at all, but because the author 
has roused in the reader some pleasantly satisfying 
feelings with regard to his Party’s policy, though it is 
not understood. 

There is one word in this passage which needs 
separate notice, the word “‘liberty.”” We have already 
referred to this word in the first chapter. It is an 
important example of a fairly large class of words 
which have a vague or uncertain or shifting reference, 
and a strong emotive meaning. Such words are the 
delight of bad writers and writers with “‘advertising”’ 
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minds; too lazy or too stupid to think accurately and 
to feel clearly about things, they love these words 
which seem to have a tremendous meaning, and which 
lie about ready to add their strong daubs of emotive 
colour to drab and anemic writing. It is, of course, 
not possible, or desirable, to avoid using these words 
—liberty, freedom, loyalty, patriotism, love, home, 
England, “my country,” tyranny, dictatorship, Fas- 
cism, Bolshevism, and so on. The question is whether, 
as a writer, you are going to be responsible about them 
or irresponsible. You can use them in such a way 
that, in their context, they will have a sufhciently clear 
reference and one that is approximately the same for 
all sensible readers; or you can use them as the writer 
of the above passage used the word “‘liberty,” to give 
an impression of profound meaning, without having 
to bother about thinking clearly about anything. 

For the sake of clear reference it may be necessary 
for a writer to define this kind of word as soon as he 
uses it. But the worst kind of definition is the kind 
of definition given in the passage above, where the 
author has defined “liberty”? by means of other words 
whose reference is almost as vague. This 1s literary 
dishonesty of the worst sort. It is, of course, not easy 
to define some of these words, and the definition can 
never be as exact as the definition of a scientific term. 
Freedom, for instance, has been variously defined as 
“the service of God,” as “knowledge of necessity,” as 
“the state of being self-disciplined to the extent of not 
wanting to do what is evil or anti-social,” and so on. 
Such definitions are not absolutely clear, they will not 
have exactly the same reference for all readers, but they 
will probably be sufficiently clear for discussion that 
is worth while (and that is as much as we can ask for). 
The real point is that, if you, as a writer, cannot define 
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to yourself or your reader one of these important- 
looking words (if you do not know what its reference 
is), then you have no right to use it at all, simply 
because you do not know what you are talking about. 
(Some of these words it is perhaps better to avoid 
altogether; a word like “Bolshevism” has such a strong 
emotive meaning for most people, rousing such strong 
feelings of anger or sympathy, that, even if you define 
it clearly, it is apt to produce in your reader a state of 
mind which prevents him from attending properly 
to what you are saying.) 

So much for this example of artificially constructed 
prose. It is perhaps worth mentioning that this kind 
of prose is the main weapon of the propagandist. 
Propaganda is, strictly, the spreading of any particular 
belief or body of beliefs. It is the practice of per- 
suasion. The Apostles were propagandists for Chris- 
tianity. And propaganda, in the best sense, uses 
words that have a clear reference as well as emotive 
meaning, words which rouse feelings of approval for 
ideas or beliefs or institutions or what not that are 
clearly described or detined. 

But to-day the word “propaganda,” more often 
than not, means a kind of super-advertising, which 
seeks to rouse in us strong approval or disapproval 
of people, actions, ideas, institutions, which we are 
not asked to understand clearly. And, in this sense, 
propaganda may be simply defined as the dictating of 
prejudices for or against something or somebody (the 
victim is not allowed to make a choice between two 
things, whose respective merits he judges calmly; one 
thing is prejudged beforehand, by the propagandist, 
to be better than the other, and the victim is then 
persuaded to accept this prejudice). You may dictate 
a prejudice simply by lying, of course. All countries 
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during the Great War produced this lying propaganda. 
But lying is dangerous, because if the lie is discovered 
the victim is apt to turn against the liar, and to believe, 
for the future, exactly the opposite of what the propa- 
gandist is trying to put over. The most successful 
Propaganda, in peace-time at any rate, is really this 
super-advertising, in which as little is said as possible 
about facts (which can be disproved), and as much 
unthinking emotion roused in subtle ways as possible, 
The reference of the piece of Propaganda will be vague 
and negligible, and the emotive meaning strong. 

Propaganda is sometimes necessary, of course. We 
do not condemn it when it is given to children by 
parents or teachers, only when too much of it js given. 
Children are not expected to be able to make a calm, 
tational choice of what is best for themselves or others; 
and this being so, we appeal to them emotionally; we, 
in fact, try to rouse them with the same kind of lan- 
guage as is used in the advertisement and the election 
speech. When a mother wants to get her child to 
swallow unpleasant medicine, she pours this artificially 
constructed emotive prose into his ears: “Be Mother’s 
brave littie darling, now,” and so on. This sort of 
nonsense is often successful, and is a kind of propa- 
ganda. Later on, the child’s school career will be 
filled with propaganda, attempts to dictate attitudes 
and habits, and so on. In school the child will be 
given, mostly in speech, a ies many of these meee 
important words, whose reference is not clearly defined; 
the word “gentleman,” for instance. The word is 
supposed to rouse feelings of strong approval in such 
a sentence as: “That is not the action of a gentleman, 
though the reference is extremely vague, 

We do not, of course, call this emotive language, 
spoken or written for children, propaganda, nor much 
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of the preaching and moralizing given to adults which 
is also propaganda as we have defined it. This is 
because the word “propaganda” is itself an emotive 
word, associated with feelings of (usually) strong dis- 
approval, and we do not wish to label, with such a 
word, language of which we approve. But it is well 
to remember that what we do actually call propaganda 
uses the same kind of constructed emotive prose as is 
found in advertisements, and in much of the teaching, 
preaching, and moralizing of to-day. 

Advertising prose may, obviously, be written 
equally easily against something as for something. 
Advertisers do not denounce the products of other 
firms, it is true; but they very well could. Thus the 
advertisement of the winter cruise in the Ita/ic might 
have been preceded by something like this, which we 
might call a “‘devertisement:’’! 


A dull, uncomfortable journey brings you to Margate, 
where you will be tied, like a slave to a galley, to the 
trivial round of empty amusements. Grey hours, drab 
colours, weariness of flesh and lassitude of mind will 
creep over you; and, in the end, as you climb into the 
sordid compartment of a packed excursion train, you will 
feel that your cup of bitterness is full at last. On the 
other hand: 

Away across the western ocean, where Drake of Devon 
sailed . . ., and so on. 


Notice, again, in this piece of prose, that you have 
been told nothing clear about Margate or its amuse- 
ments; you are persuaded to feel thoroughly depressed 
by the bare idea of Margate—and the idea is purposely 
kept bare. Ifthe writer had given a clear and accurate 
description of Margate and its amusements, you would 


“Advertisement” from adrerto—I turn (somebody) towards ... 
Devertisement” from deverto—I turn (somebody) aside from... 
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probably have felt a definite interest in the place. As 
it is, he manages to rouse in you a prejudice against 
Margate. 

The following is another example of “‘devertising” 
Prose, rousing, this time, a prejudice against a race of 
people: 


The Utopians are a contemptible race of low, cunning 
people—the dregs of the earth. Vicious, degraded, 
cowardly, lovers only of themselves and their invariably 
ill-gotten gold, they are unfit, and will ever be unfit, to 
mix with the proud splendour of our northern people. .., 
and so on. 


Here again, you have been told nothing clear about 
the Utopians, only persuaded to hate them without 
knowing much about them. The danger of this kind 
of writing is that you may think, if you are not careful, 
that you ave been told something fairly definite, some- 
thing definite enough to be a good reason for the 
dislibe that the writer is trying to rouse in you. Thus, 
you probably dislike cowards when you meet them; 
and to call a man a coward may seem a sufficient 
reason for your dislike or contempt. But, if you think 
carefully, you will see at once that the word has almost 
no clear reference at all, only a strong emotive meaning. 
Contrast the reference of “architect” with that of 
“coward.” To call a man an architect tells us some- 
thing clear about what he does—he designs and super- 
vises buildings; but to call a man a coward tells us 
really nothing about what he does. We use the word 
as a word of disapproval, not as a descriptive term. 
Before we know whether to call a man a coward, we 
must find out how he has acted and in what circum- 
stances—and this the word does not tell us. To call 
the Utopians cowards has told us nothing about them; 
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the “proud northern race” may call them cowards 
because the Utopians prefer the arts of peace to the arts 
of war; when we know this, we may want to call them 
wise men. 

The danger is that, because the word is a noun, you 
may feel that it must be a name for something fairly 
defaite, There are many other nouns, in the language, 
of the same sort, for instance, “‘knave,” “‘fool,” “dolt,”’ 
which need have, really, no more precise reference than 
metaphorical terms of abuse, like “‘scum”’ (the scum 
of the earth), “‘dregs,”” and so on. Words like these 
are the stock-in-trade of “‘devertisers,” just because of 
their vague reference and their strong emotive mean- 
ing; and you should not be taken in by them, or use 
them under a mistaken notion that they are words 
with any necessarily clear referential meaning. (What 
was said, in Chapter II, about the word “beautiful’’ 
may be said also about words like “‘coward”’ and so on.) 

The mention of metaphorical terms, a few lines 
above, brings us to another device of language, of 
great use to advertisers and “‘devertisers,’” who want 
to rouse emotion about something they do not wish 
to describe or define clearly—the metaphor and simile. 
You will have noticed the strong emotive meaning 
and the vague reference of the “dregs of the earth” 
in the last example. Let us look at two more examples, 
the first advertising, the second “devertising”’: 


The Royce-Ford moves like a dream, soundless as the 
moon, effortless as sleep. Over steep and crooked ways, 
Over toothed and savage surfaces, you can ride on velvet, 
the plump tyres and silky springs your guardians and 
Protectors; the fluid, graceful, and inexhaustible power 
of the engine your faithful servant. 


This advertisement is riddled with metaphor and 
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simile, and notice how little it has told you about the 
“Royce-Ford,” and yet how attractive the car seems, in 
spite of the fact that it may be, for all you know, full 
of mechanical imperfections. 


Our opponents in this election have the minds of 
insects; they have treated the electorate like a nest of 
contemptible black ants; they have solemnly sworn to 
put their feet down hard upon any that dare to stray from 
the beaten path that they have mapped out; they have 
promised that they will band you together to make war 
on any other ant-hill in the world which they like to 
choose; they . . ., etc. 


Here, again, how little this extended ant metaphor 
tells you about the actual attitudes of the “opponents” 
to the electorate, or about what they have actually 
Sworn or promised to do; and how much unthink- 
ing emotion it tends to rouse in you against the 
“opponents.” 

One of the commonest habits of advertisers and 
“devertisers” is to make use of “poetic”? devices for 
emphasizing emotive meaning—deliberate rhythm, 
repetition, inversion of words, and so on. They also 
frequently use poetic phrases and poetic allusions, for 
the same reason. Notice, for instance, in the adver- 
tisement for the Ita/ic, the nicely poetic rhythm of the 
first sentence: ‘“‘Away across the western ocean, where 
Drake of Devon sailed .. .” Notice also, in the ad- 
vertisement for the Royce-Ford, the deliberate and 
balanced rhythm of the sentences, and the poetic tag: 
“over steep and crooked ways.” Notice, in the poli- 
tical “devertisement” which follows it, the repetition 
of form: “They have treated... they have solemnly 
sworn ... they have promised .. .” All these are 
devices, of course, which ate found in spoken and 
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written rhetoric. For the object of rhetoric is persua- 
sion, and it often uses the tricks of advertising or 
“devertising’’ prose. We shall discuss rhetoric more 
fully in the next chapter. 

Let us sum up the points of this chapter. Irrespon- 
sible emotive prose, advertising or “devertising”’ 
emotive prose, is prose which seeks to rouse in the 
reader feelings of approval or disapproval with regard 
to something or somebody not clearly defined. It 
seeks to bully the reader emotionally, as it were, into 
liking or disliking something whose merits he is not 
allowed to judge for himself; it seeks to rouse a pre- 
judice in favour or in disfavour of something. It uses 
continually words which are rich in emotive meaning 
and vague in reference, and often emphasizes emotive 
meaning by means of rhythm, repetition, poetic devices 
and allusions, etc. 

There remains one question to ask: is prose of this 
kind a prose we should desire to write? To answer 
this we should ask ourselves other questions: if we 
believe in a democratic community life, and in freedom 
to choose for ourselves what is best for ourselves, 
when is it right for a writer to try to persuade us to 
believe in or disbelieve in, to like or dislike, what 
we cannot clearly understand? In what circumstances 
is it justifiable for a writer to regard his readers as 
children who cannot understand properly the merits 
or demerits of what he is writing about? You should 
try to answer these questions for yourselves. 

Even if you think this kind of prose bad, however, 
Practice in writing it is valuable, partly because such 
practice will make you more critical of this kind of 
writing when you read it, and therefore more able 
to resist being emotionally bullied into beliefs and 
Opinions which your reason would reject; and partly 
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in a later chapter), and to Practise writing it will help 
you to realize what it is you wish to avoid. 


EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Write advertisements, first in Strict scientific prose and 
then in the “advertising” emotive prose discussed in this 
chapter, for some of the following things: 

A brand of soap; a face cream; a flower-shop; a 
motor-car; a sewing-machine; a summer sale at a big 
emporium; a new make of gas stove; a new novel. 


(2) Invent a suitable name or title for what you are 
advertising. 

(4) Invent a slogan for it. 

(¢) Plana poster for it. Include a drawing of it, if you 
like. If not, indicate the position of the drawing 
on the poster, what it represents, colour scheme, 
and so on. Write the words of the poster 
advertisement as they would appear on the 
poster. 

(7) Write the words to be used on a leaflet that goes 
with the product to be advertised. 


2. Using emotive prose, advertise (a) and “‘devertise”’ (4), 
so that a reader will feel he prefers (a) to (6). (For example, 
See page 63, the “devertisement” of Margate followed by 
the advertisement of the cruise of the Italic). 


(2) Travelling from Perth to Brisbane by air. 
(2) Travelling from Perth to Brisbane by train. 


(2) A local picture show, now on. 

(2) Another local picture show, now on. 
(2) A holiday by the sea. 

(2) A holiday in the mountains. 

(2) Buying furniture on time-payment. 
(4) Buying furniture by cash-payment. 
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(2) Getting up early in the morning. 
(b) Getting up late in the morning. 


(2) A novelist, dramatist, playwright, musician, you 
lik 


e. 
(6) A novelist, dramatist, playwright, musician, you 
don’t like. 


(a) Living in town. ‘ 
° ine in the country. jor ROR 

3. Collect any real advertisements that you think you 
could improve in their power to persuade the reader emo- 
tionally, and improve them. Can you improve them by a 
new rhythm, by repetition, by including more emotive 
words, etc.? 

4. Collect some real advertisements, and rewrite them 
“devertising” the product instead of advertising it. 

5. Write letters to the paper, in ‘“‘advertising” or “dever- 
tising” emotive prose, on some of the following topics: 


(2) Objecting to the building of a new cinema or public 
house or what not in your own locality. 

(b) Any controversial topic of local and contemporary 
interest, whether connected with the school or 
town, city or district or state. 

(c) Any controversial topic connected with political or 
international affairs. 


6. Examine and discuss, in writing or orally, any passages 
of prose in the newspaper (including reports of speeches) 
or in books or pamphlets, which seem to you to be propa- 
ganda. Are they written in ‘“‘advertising” or “devertising”’ 
ptose? Do they give you, clearly, any facts, information, 
or ideas? Do they rouse feeling about something only ill 
defined? What devices are used for rousing feeling? Are 
they justifiable? Or unjustifiable? 


You should submit your work, for testing purposes, to 
other students, who will be able to tell you whether you 
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have teally written a Piece of persuasively} vague prose, 
You should also try to improve what has been submitted 
to you by others. 

{t might be a good plan if some of the advertisement 
and “‘devertisement” work were done by a group, each 


student making suggestions for, and criticizing, a common 
Piece of work. 


* Exercises in responsible emotive prose will be suggested at the end of 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V 
EMOTIVE PROSE (continued) 


THE advertising and “devertising’”’ prose which we 
discussed in the last chapter, obviously has a design 
onthe reader. The writer wants to persuade the reader 
to believe in, to like, or disbelieve in, dislike, some- 
thing which he only vaguely points at. At the end of 
the chapter we asked you to answer the question 
whether this kind of prose is ever justifiable. As an 
answer to this question, we suggest that it is always 
a bad prose to write, because we must think that it 
is wrong for any one to make us feel extremely 
emotional about nothing in particular, about something 
we do not understand clearly. But, of course, you 
may argue that such prose is sometimes justifiable: for 
instance, during a crisis, when immediate action is 
required, and the leaders of a community may think 
that, though they themselves have thought the issue 
out, there is no time for their followers to think it out. 
(The commercial advertiser wants to bring about im- 
mediate action; he wants a man to buy his product 
before he has time to think whether he wants it or 
needs it.) But at all times, we suggest, such prose is 
suspect. 

Now, if we believe in being a community of 
reasonable adults, should we not always try, when 
dealing with common topics and controversial sub- 
jects, and discussing what every one has a desire or a 
need to know, to write and speak in the strictest 
scientific prose? Should we not always try to write, 
on history or politics or social questions or matters of 

7i 
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controversy, in language which is dispassionate and 
clarifies the mind without taising a fog of feeling? 
The answer is, of course, no. There are many occa- 
sions when people need to be stirred, to be moved, to 
be made to pay attention, with regard to opinions and 
problems and people. But the point is, that this 
stirring and moving must be responsibly done; and 
that, if it is responsibly done, the feelings that you 
rouse by your words need not make your ideas foggy 
and obscure to the reader. 

In this chapter, we wish to discuss responsive 
emotive writing of this kind. 

Let us look, first, at an example from Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution: 


Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were they 
the inevitable results of the desperate struggle of deter- 
mined patriots, compelled to wade through blood and 
tumult, to the shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty? 
No! nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which 
shock our feelings wherever we can turn our eyes, are 
not the devastations of civil war; they are the sad but 
instructive monuments of rash and ignorant counsel in 
time of profound peace. They are the display of in- 
considerate and presumptuous, because unresisted and 
irresistible authority. 


Burke wished to rouse, in his readers, strong feelings 
of disgust and horror; he wished to persuade his 
readers to hate the revolutionary party in France. 
Nevertheless, the reference of this piece of prose is 
quite clear as well. Though there are several words 
which have little or no reference, such as ‘dreadful’ 
and “shock our feelings”; and phrases, like “wade 
through blood and tumult,” which have a vague refer- 
ence; the general sense of the passage is perfectly clear. 
You would find it hard, if you wished to rewrite the 


passage in scientific prose, not to use a large proportion 
of the words which Burke has used. (You might, in 
fact, attempt so to rewrite it.) We do get, from this 
passage, a fairly clear notion of the actions of the 
revolutionaries against which Burke is trying to rouse 
feelings of disgust and hatred. This is, in fact, a piece 
of responsible emotive prose. It rouses feeling, but 
about something sufficiently clearly stated. 

One word in this passage needs particular notice, 
the word “liberty.” We criticized the way this word 
was used in the last chapter, page Go); does Burke use 
the word in any better way? There are two things to 
take into consideration; first, the reference of “liberty” 
in this passage, understood in its context, which is the 
whole speech out of which this passage has been torn, 
is actually fairly clear; it refers our mind to a state of 
“being free from” the form of government which held 
power before the Revolution. Secondly, the word is 
not used, here, as a key word (as it was in the passage 
in the last chapter). It would make little difference to 
the total effect of the passage if we substituted for a 
“tranquil and prosperous liberty,” a “tranquil pros- 
perity.” In its full context, the word is, in fact, 
responsibly used, for the word has a sufficiently clear 
reference for the unimportant work it has to do; and 
this is all we can ask of a writer. 

Notice, before we go on, the various devices that 
Burke has used to emphasize meaning. The rhythm 
reinforces the sense and feeling. “Were they the in- 
evitable results of the desperate struggie of determined 
patriots,” suggests, by its rather “thumping” and 
laboured rhythm, what is being described by the 
words. And the rhythm and sound of the last sentence 
lend weight to the feelings of angry disgust which 
the words are communicating. Notice, also, the 
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thetorical questions; the emphatic answer; and the use 
of pairs of adjectives. This prose was, of course, 
written to be spoken; which accounts largely for the 
use of these devices of emphasis. But we have drawn 
particular attention to them, because it is well to 
remember that prose like this can use much the same 
devices of emphasis as advertising or “devertising” 
prose, and yet be perfectly responsible. Good rhetoric, 
then, is one kind of responsible emotive prose. Let 
us look, now, at an example of a different kind. 

Sometime in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
it was proposed to run a railway through the heart of 
the lake district in Cumberland, the hilly country in 
which Wordsworth lived most of his life. There was 
already a railway to Keswick on the north Side, and 
another railway to Windermere on the south-east side. 
The project was to join the two by a line running 
through the centre. A pamphlet was written pro- 
testing against it, and the preface was written by John 
Ruskin. Ruskin wanted to point out the absurdity of 
the idea, put forward by the promoters, that the new 
line would make the scenery accessible to tourists. 
The following is a passage from his preface: 


It is more than accessible already: the public are pitched 
into it head foremost, and necessarily miss more than 
two-thirds of it . . . the stupid herds of modern tourists 
let themselves be emptied, like coals from a sack, at 
Windermere and Keswick. Having got there, what the 
new railway has to do is to shovel those who have come 
to Windermere, to Keswick; and to shovel those who 
have come to Keswick, to Windermere. And what then? 


If Ruskin had written in scientific prose, the piece 
would have run, say, as follows: 


It is more than accessible already: the public are set 


down in it, and necessarily miss more than two-thirds of 
it . . . the crowds of tourists get out at Windermere and 
Keswick. Having got there, what the new railway has 
to do is to transport those who have come to Keswick, 
to Windermere; and to transport those who have come to 
Windermere, to Keswick. And what then? 


You will notice that this transcription into scientific 
prose is not very different from the original. Few of 
the words have had to be altered, and yet the whole 
kick of the original has disappeared. Moreover, in the 
original passage, there is not a number of words with 
strong emotive meaning. The most emotive of the 
words is “stupid,” and, as it happens, the omission of 
this word would make little difference to the effective- 
ness of the whole passage. What, then, gives this 
passage its emotive force, its sting? How is Ruskin’s 
feeling of disgust and contempt communicated to us? 

It is communicated by the metaphor. In his mind 
Ruskin has compared the tourists to individual lumps 
of coal, and the transport of the tourists to sacks and 
shovels. It is this comparison which has chosen, for 
Ruskin, such words as “pitched,” “emptied.”’ Notice 
that a metaphor, like this, is the opposite of an exact 
scientific description. The references of “‘pitched head 
foremost,” “‘emptied,” and “shovel,” are ludicrously 
inappropriate. The tourists were certainly not thrown 
out of the carriages by the train staff head foremost on 
to the platform; nor could a train be likened, under 
any circumstances, to a shovel. 

Nevertheless, though the whole emotive force of the 
passage is managed through a metaphor which has an 
immediate reference that is quite absurd, yet the sense, 
as apart from the feeling, of the passage is quite clear. 
This will be obvious from the comparison of the 
transcription into scientific prose with the original. 
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We feel the emotions of Ruskin, but we know also, 
quite clearly, what he was objecting to. The Passage 
rouses feeling, but about something clearly defined. 
This again, in fact, is responsible emotive prose. 

We shall be devoting a whole chapter to the meta- 
Phor and simile, because an understanding of these 
figures of speech is of great importance to any one 
who wishes to write well. Here, all we wish to Say is 
that, as is obvious from the examples of metaphor and 
simile we have used in this and the last chapter, these 
tools of language are very effective for the communi- 
cation of feeling, but tend to have a vague reference. 
They are, therefore, tricky tools to use, if we wish to 
write responsibly. 

Suppose, for instance, you Were setting out to write 
on the relation between England and the Dominions, 
and to rouse feelings of approval for a closely united 
Empire. You might begin as follows: 

The relation between England and the Dominions 
should naturally be the relation between a mother and 
her children. England is our Mother Country; and we 
should give her, for her €ver-constant, protective love, the 
respect and affection which is her due. The sacred bond 
which binds all human families together, for their health 
and mutual wisdom, should bind our family of nations 
together. A disunited family dulls and tarnishes the lifc 
of each one of its members, and is a constant source of 
excited irritation to the neighbours. 


This is, on the surface, not a very emotive piece of 
writing; and yet it is an example of bad advertising 
Prose. It seeks to rouse feelings of approval for a 
closely united Empire, through the metaphor of the 
family; and yet not only is the immediate reference of 
the metaphor inappropriate (for England actually ts 
not a mother, nor the Dominions her children); the 
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its jokes and legends, and feel usually some pride in the 
family traditions. At present, however, Father England 
is puzzled as to how to keep his family together; for, 
though some few regard the family mansion as their real 
home, there are many who only pretend to a family 
sentiment, and many who are openly rebellious; and now 
that most of them are old enough not to need pocket- 
money, they naturally tend to want independence, to set 
up house on their own, and to marry foreigners. And 
Father, of course, feels that this will disrupt the family 
economy. However, he is good enough still to make 
loans to his children, when they are in difficulties, on 
condition that interest is strictly paid; and this helps to 
keep up the sense of family obligation. Moreover, most 
of the children, as yet, do not earn enough to keep a 
sufficiently large body-guard of servants to protect them- 
selves, so that Father feels it necessary to protect them, 
in return for promises of good behaviour and tokens 
of practical affection; and this again is a family bond. 


Notice, first, that the actual words of this passage are 
not very emotive; it reads, in fact, rather like a piece 
of scientific prose. The feeling is roused almost 
entirely by the metaphorical method of describing the 
Empire. As we saw in the example from Ruskin, a 
metaphor need not contain emotive words in order to 
communicate emotion. 

The feeling aroused by this passage is, let us say, 
one of ironic and affectionate amusement; but, at the 
same time, the underlying reference of the words ts 
sufficiently clear. The picture of the Empire, and the 
relations between the Dominions and colonies and 
the United Kingdom, are sufficiently definite for the 
reader to realize what it is that the writer wishes him 
to regard with ironic and affectionate amusement. — If 
you doubt this, try to turn this passage into scientific 
prose, and you will see that it can be done quite 


sense of the passage is, also, so vague as to be quite 
pointless. The writer seeks to rouse certain feelings 
about the Empire, but what that Empire is, what 
actually are the relations between the Dominions (and 
colonies) and England, are so vaguely defined or hinted 
at, that we have nothing real to attach our feelings to. 
To call the Empire a “‘family of mother and children” 
is a way of rousing mutual feelings of affection for 
what? We are not told. For to call the Empire just a 
“family” tells us nothing actual about the Empire that 
is not completely inaccurate. England used Australia, 
first, as a convict settlement; she conquered India, 
rather inadvertently, for commercial reasons; the most 
important relations, now, between England and the 
Dominions, are trade and financial relations; and so on. 
None of these realities about the Empire is even 
vaguely suggested by the family metaphor as it is used 
here. And, by calling England ‘four mother,” what 
exactly does the writer wish the Dominions to love and 
respect? The people of England? The soil? The 
Prime Minister? The Dominions Minister? The King? 
Or what? 

You can see what we mean by saying that this 
passage is a piece of bad advertising prose. It rouses 
feeling about nothing i” particular; and that is always 
an insult to the intelligence. 

But though metaphor has tricked the writer, in this 
instance, it need not. Let us look at the following 
example: 


The Empire is a mixed family of true-born, half-caste, 
and adopted children, accumulated in a rather odd and 
surprising way, by Father England, over a vigorous life 
of some 400 years. It is a large family, scattered all over 
the world, kept rather loosely together by the fact that 
all its members know, more or less, the family language, 
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simply. It is in fact a piece of responsible emotive 
prose. 

If you compare the last two passages, you will see 
easily enough what enables a writer to avoid adver- 
tising or “‘devertising’”’ prose, and that is, that he 
should not only have feelings, but should also know 
clearly what he is feeling about. If you feel emotion- 
ally attracted to the British Empire, you should also 
know quite clearly what it is you are emotionally 
attracted to—what, in fact, the British Empire is. 
Otherwise you will obviously write just advertisement 
prose, rousing feeling about nothing in particular. If 
you are going to write good emotive prose about 
something that has stirred you, you ought to be in a 
position to write about that something in exact scien- 
tific prose. In fact, it is a good plan, before starting 
to write emotive prose designed to rouse feelings about 
something, to make certain that you know what that 
something is—perhaps to write a scientific prose 
summary of your ideas. 

Let us look at two more contrasted examples, which 
will make this distinction between advertising (or 
“devertising’’) prose and responsible emotive prose, 
quite clear. Suppose you wished to rouse indignation 
against the building of a cinema in your locality. You 
might, in a letter to the paper, write the following 
piece of “‘devertising”’ prose: 


The building of this cinema is an exasperating piece 
of futility. It is an outrage, an insult. The design of the 
proposed building is atrociously ugly, a design which no 
decent-minded citizen could possibly accept; and the site 
on which the building is to be placed is certainly the 
most irritatingly inconvenient site that could possibly be 
chosen. Are we to submit tamely, like children, to the 
inconsiderate desires of those who have power because 
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they have money? Or are we, like wise and responsible 
People, to protest? The answer is plain. 


You might at first think that you were rousing indig- 
nation, in this letter, about something quite clearly 
defined, namely, the building of a cinema in your 
locality. Actually, of course, as you will see, the 
object of your indignation is not clearly defined at all. 
For it is not just the building of a cinema in your 
locality which you dislike, but the building of a par- 
ticular cinema of a certain design, in a certain particular 
place, by people of influence; and these “particulars” 
you have not defined at all. You have merely called 
the cinema, and the Site, and the promoters, “‘names.” 

If you wanted to write responsible emotive prose 
on this subject, you would, first, need to understand 
clearly what, in particular, you were indignant at. 
Having made youtself quite clear on these points, you 
might write as follows: 


The building of this cinema is an insult to the com- 
munity, and to each member as a democratic citizen and as 
a lover of orderly civic convenience. The design of the 
Proposed building, with its exasperating false facade, its 
futile “birthday cake” decoration, and its mean, ill- 
Proportioned structure, is in ugly contrast to the plain, 
unpretentious, houses that will surround it with their 
gardens and lawns and trees. This suburb has always 
been one of the most attractively quiet and orderly 
suburbs in the city; and to plant in the middle of it a 
Preposterous building of this sort, with its irritating noise 
and confusion of traffic, is Outrageous. Are we to submit 
tamely to the inconsiderate desires of those who have 
power because they have money? Or are we, as a self- 
determining community responsible for our own welfare, 
to protest against those who insultingly ignore the con- 
venience of the citizen, and his sense of fitness? The 
answer is plain. 
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You would, if you wrote like this, make it quite clear 
what, in particular, had roused your indignation. You 
would be appealing to the intelligence of your reader 
as well as to his emotions. You would be writing 
responsibly. 

Finally, let us look at what may be called a mixed 
example, partly ““devertising”’ prose, partly responsible 
emotive prose. The following is a passage from a 
criticism of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline by Bernard Shaw: 


. . - Ido not defend Cymbeline. It is for the most part 
stagey trash of the lowest melodramatic order, in parts 
abominably written, throughout intellectually vulgar, and 
judged in point of thought by modern intellectual stan- 
dards, vulgar, foolish, offensive, indecent, and exasperat- 
ing beyond all endurance. There are moments when one 
asks despairingly why our stage should ever have been 
cursed with this “immortal” pilferer of other men’s stories 
and ideas, with his monstrous rhetorical fustian, his 
unbearable platitudes. . . . 


How much has Bernard Shaw told us clearly about the 
qualities of the play which he wants us to regard with 
irritated dislike and disgust? How far is he simply 
calling Shakespeare ‘‘names’’? Notice how vague the 
reference is of the words describing the qualities of the 
play as well as rousing emotion: “stagey trash of the 
lowest melodramatic order,” “abominably written,” 
“intellectually vulgar,” etc. Notice that three of the 
adjectives, at the end of the second sentence, have almost 
no reference in this context “vulgar,” “foolish,” ‘‘in- 
decent’’), and that two have none at all (“‘offensive,”’ 
exasperating”). Is this ‘“devertising” prose or not?} 

Even if you decide, however, that this passage is 
irresponsible abuse, there is a justification for it which 
we should like to suggest. Bernard Shaw has always 


* See page 138. 
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been an idol-smasher, an iconoclast. One of the biggest 
of Anglo-Saxon idols is the “Bard of Stratford.” So 
long as Shakespeare is kept on a pedestal, an object 
of idolatry and not of understanding, a Person to be 
reverently talked about, not passionately enjoyed, so 
long will it be necessary for people like Bernard Shaw 
to knock him off his pedestal. And Perhaps calling 
Shakespeare names is as good a method as any other 
of doing this. By “letting off a stream of abuse” like 
this Bernard Shaw compels us to think of Shakespeare 
as something human, and not as a gtaven image. 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES 


1. Prepare speeches in writing (if possible try them on 
your fellow students), either in Support of or against the 
following motions (or both for and against): 


Democracy is the best form of Government. 

The object of a school is to produce cultured citizens. 

The education of the emotions is more important 
than the education of the mind. 

Capital punishment should be abolished. 

Corporal punishment should be abolished. 

The prefectorial system is incompatible with a train- 
ing for democratic life, and should be abolished. 

The Christian is bound to be a pacifist. 

Women should be allowed the same opportunities, 
in public life, as men, and the same rewards. 

All medical services should be provided free bv the 
State. 


Numerous other subjects will occur to you, especially 
subjects of local interest to school or town or state. 

Remember that you are trying to persuade your listeners 
to approve or disapprove of something clearly defined: not 
to advertise or “‘devertise.” It may be worth your while, 
as we have suggested, for you to make a scientific prose 
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summary of your ideas first; and then to work them up into 
emotive form. 

2. Write letters to the paper, in responsible emotive 
prose, on: 


Any controversial topic of local and contemporary 
interest, whether connected with the school or town, 
city or state. 

Any controversial topic connected with the political 
or international situation. 


(Compare what you have written with what you wrote 
in answer to Question 5, in the last chapter.) 

3- Question 6, at the end of the last chapter, contains 
suggestions which will be suitable for this chapter as well. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCIENTIFIC PROSE (continued) 


IN this chapter we wish to deal with the more difficult 
kinds of scientific prose, a discussion of which, as we 
stated in Chapter III, would be easier after we had 
dealt with emotive prose. 

If you are going to write well, one of the most im- 
portant things to decide, before you begin to write, is 
the purpose for which you are writing. Knowing 
quite clearly, at the Outset, your intention in writing 
will help to keep your thoughts to the point, will give 
your writing coherence and a purposefulness which 
is one of the chief attractions of good prose. One of 
the first things that you need to decide is whether you 
wish, or whether you ought, to write emotive prose 
Or scientific prose. 

There are many occasions, as we have said, when it 
is right for us to rouse feeling in other people about 
what should be of common interest. But there are 
Many occasions, when we should try to avoid emotive 
Prose at all costs, and to write as dispassionately as 
possible. This is especially true when, as is so often 
the case to-day, the subject we are discussing is one 
which has already given rise to deep feelings and 
emotional prejudices of all kinds. We need to try to 
make people think calmly and tationally, in spite of 
their feelings and prejudices. Now, we shall probably 
feel strongly about such subjects ourselves, and the 
difficulty is to avoid communicating these feelings. 

Let us look at a crude example of what may happen, 
if we are not careful. Suppose that in the country of 

84 
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Crim Tartery there was to be a referendum on the 
question whether the country should or should not 
go to war with her neighbour, Utopia. You might 
write to the papers on this question as follows: 


The issue is simply this: do we wish to keep our 
country intact from foreign influence? The Utopians, it 
is true, want peace. But, if we go to war, it will not be 
in any wanton spirit of self-aggrandisement. We shall 
be fighting a war of defence, to preserve our homes from 
the pernicious, if peaceful, penetration of alien ideas. 
We shall be fighting to prevent the destruction of our 
nation through the circulation of Utopian heresies. We 
shall be fighting for our life, the Crim Tartery Life, the 
Life which has produced so many noble men and women, 
ete, 4 ss 


This is, as you will see, a piece of propaganda 
writing, ee emotive (you can pick out for your- 
selves the feelings that are roused) and referentially 
vague. You have stated you are putting the issue 
clearly before your readers; but what you are really 
duing is to raise an emotional prejudice against the 
Utopians. You have helped to raise a prejudice in 
favour of war, and not helped your readers to under- 
stand the real issue at all. You could only hope to 
present the real issue to your readers, by writing in 
the strictest scientific prose, which might run as 
follows: 


The issue is simply this: do we wish to isolate ourselves 
from ideas coming into this country from other countries? 
The Utopians want peace. If we go to war it will not 
be because we want to destroy another country, but 
because we want to keep out of this country the ideas of 
other peoples, ideas which may not agree with those held 
in this country. . . . (The rest cannot be transcribed.) 
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Understanding the real issue with the help of this 
scientific prose, the intelligent reader would probably 
decide that war would be absurd, because contact with 
the ideas of other people and other nations whether 
acceptable or not, is, as we know, healthy for the 
individual and the community. 

The world, at present, is full of books and pam- 
phlets which pretend to be dispassionate statements and 

ispassionate discussion, but which, in reality, like the 
first passage above, are more or less disguised attempts 
at propaganda and persuasion. It is a good plan, from 
the point of view of both teading and writing, to train 
yourself to be instantly aware of this kind of disguised 
Propaganda, especially in your own writing. It is, of 
course, rarely as flagrant as in the above example, and 
1s Sometimes not easy to detect. 

Suppose, for instance, that, as the author of the 
second passage above, you wete trying to put the issue 
as clearly as possible. Instead of: 


If we go to war, it will not be because we want to 
destroy another country, but because we want to keep out 
of this country the ideas of other peoples, . 


you might write: 


If we go to war, it will not be because we want to 
destroy another country, but because we want to be Sree 
Jrom the ideas of other peoples, . . 


Only one phrase has been changed; “to keep out” 
has become “‘to be free from,” and yet this change has 
introduced emotion, persuasion, into the passage. The 
wotd “free” has an emotive meaning (not very strong, 
it is true, in this passage), and the “work” which that 
emotive meaning is doing in the sentence is against 
the whole purpose of your Writing; it will be appealing 
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to the emotions and not to the intelligence; his feelings 
for freedom will tend to persuade the reader that he 
wants “‘freedom from outside ideas,” and his judgment 
that “‘to keep out outside ideas is foolish” will not be 
made at all. You may think that this change from an 
unemotive to an emotive phrase is so trivial that it is 
absurd to mention it. But, if there is one thing that 
distinguishes a good from a mediocre writer, it is the 
scrupulous and exact use of words. The “that’ll do” 
attitude is worse in a literary craftsman than in any 
other craftsman. 

This interference of emotive meaning with referen- 
tial prose creeps in sometimes unexpectedly. Let us 
look at the following passage from a discussion of 
what the authors call ““The Japanese Menace”’: 


Englishmen are often foolish men. Reasoning from a 
certain starting-point themselves and reaching their con- 
clusions by the adoption of standardized and customary 
assumptions, they imagine that Orientals, whose so-called 
modern outlook is but a smear on a medieval and feudal 
past, reason as they do themselves. The Japanese reason, 
too, but they reason en masse. The Japanese intelligence 
operates after a formic (ant-like) manner. Hence the 
Japanese, advancing everywhere in their close battalions, 
are not easily repulsed. For the moment their attention 
is attracted to the honey-pots of China. 

(Clamour for Colonies, H. S. Ashton; Thornton Butter- 


worth, p. 85.) 


The chapter in which this passage occurs is an 
attempt to discuss the Japanese point of view and 
whether Japan is a menace to Australia. For this dis- 
cussion strictly scientific prose is necessary. This 
passage is written in scientific prose, except that it 
contains two metaphorical ideas. First, the relation 
of the modern outlook to the medieval and feudal 
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outlook of the Oriental is compared to a smear (let 
us say of paint) on something (let us say a house). 
Secondly, the Japanese are compared to ants, as regards 
their intelligence, their methods of attack (‘‘advancin 
. . . in close battalions’’) and their desires (“attracte 
to the honey-pots’’). 

Do these metaphors help us to understand more 
clearly the Japanese point of view and their activities? 
Hardly. What is implied by the “smear” metaphor 
is that the ‘‘modern outlook” of Orientals can be 
regarded as negligible and superficial (as, let us say, a 
smear of green paint on a red house): this is, you will 
admit, a most inaccurate and misleading implication. 
Should we, however, take the metaphor as seriously 
as this? If we are not meant to take it seriously, it is 
useless. If it is meant only to deny that Orientals have 
a really modern outlook, the author should have said 
so, in precise referential terms, not in a misleading 
metaphorical phrase: “Englishmen imagine that 
Orientals, whose outlook is more (or much more) 
medieval and feudal than modern, reason as they do 
themselves.” 

The second metaphor is even more unsatisfactory 
and confusing. It is impossible to understand a state- 
ment that the Japanese think and behave, in war, like 
ants, even though the writer has added the not very 
intelligible explanation that thinking like ants Is 
thinking en masse. What is ‘‘thinking en masse’’? Think- 
ing like ants. But we do not know how ants think. 
Human beings may /so& as if they were behaving like 
ants. The movement of masses of people in a city of 
during a campaign may look like the movement of 
ants, say from an aeroplane; but the writer is not 
trying to describe the look of the Japanese in action, 
but the way they think and the reasons for their actions. 
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Moreover the metaphor (as often happens) has 
apparently misled the writer further. Comparing the 
Japanese to ants, he seems to have reasoned (“‘hence”’) 
in this way: the Japanese are like ants, ants swarm 
over every obstacle and are hard to stop, therefore the 
alin will swarm over every obstacle and will be 

atdto stop. Would it be logical to defend yourselves 
against the Japanese by laying down millions of tons 
of vermicide along the northern coast of Australia? 

How, then, did the writer escape noticing how 
unsatisfactorily vague and confusing these metaphors 
were? By substituting for thinking a mixture of 
feeling and internal picture-making, a process against 
which we always have to guard ourselves. The meta- 
phor, as we have seen, is an extremely useful way of 
communicating feeling, and equally useful for pictorial 
description, but is generally unsuitable for scientific 
prose. The “ant’’ metaphor suggests to us the fee/ing 
that the minds of the Japanese and their activities are 
rather mysterious and slightly alarming or disturbing, 
together with a visual image (quite irrelevant to the 
discussion) of the Japanese soldiers swarming into 
China, with their “‘inscrutable’’ faces. 

We, as readers, may not notice at first the vagueness 
of such a passage as this, because we are so busy feeling 
the feelings roused by the words, so busy seeing the 
images called up by the words, that we fail to notice 
that the writer has, for the moment, stopped thinking 
about his problem. Moreover, as it isso much easier and 
pleasanter to be filled with emotions and visual images 
than to have to think, we tend to welcome such passages 
and to think them mote “interestingly written.” 

There is another passage, in the same chapter, which 
we will quote without comment, leaving you to discuss 
among yourselves whether the metaphors confuse or 
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clarify your thinking about the Japanese. (Note, in 
IS respect, the mixture of metaphor; the Japanese 
are both “ants” and “footballers.”’) 


The Japanese menace is very real. It-extends over the 
whole Pacific. Seventy millions of Japanese are looking 
beyond their own Swarming ant-hill. To them, but lately 
entered into the comity of nations, the world is young 
and filled with adventure. The golden bail is at their 
feet! Will they be disappointed? 


It is, of course, just when we are trying to write the 
more difficult kinds of scientific Prose, on subjects 
like “Liberty,” “Democracy,” “Education,” “Ideal- 
ism,”’ that it becomes hardest to avoid the introduction 
of disturbing emotive passages. There are two main 
reasons for this; first, the words which we have to use 
when discussing such subjects have usually a strong 
emotive meaning which is hard to control; and 
secondly, the reference of such words as “liberty,” is 
So wide and vague that we usually find ourselves trying 
to suggest the reference, through some kind of meta- 
Phorical phrase, and metaphorical phrases are nearly 
always rich in emotive meaning. 

Let us look at an example from an essay, written by 
a University student, on the subject of idealism: 


Idealism may be described as a lamp, lit in the forgotten 
ages of darkness, which has never ceased to burn in the 
mind and heart of man. There have been times in its 
long history when it has flared up with intensity. At 
Other times it has burnt low. At those times, when most 
in peril of extinction, it has found lamp-tenders to restore 
its brilliance. Then once more it has become a beacon 
lighting the human race along the slow path of progress. 

Is the ideal attainable? Ask the sceptics. Is the 
austerity of the mystic, the illumination in the heart of 
the saint, to be the guiding principle for us lesser mortals? 
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The busy daily round claims our whole attention and 
we have no time to train our minds on higher things. 
All the week we must work. When the time comes we 
must go and burn sacrifices at the altar of sport and 
revelry. There is no time to worry over the life and 
thought of saint and mystic. On with the whirl then! 
“Let all the rest give place.” 

It was once said that we are here not to work but to 
be worked upon; an affirmation, surely, of the spiritual 
value of man. This is not to say that we should not be 
up and doing. It is just another way of referring to 
the Lamp of Idealism. It means that we should look, 
for direction, to the light within. It is not activity 
itself which is under question, but the kind of activity 
and the manner in which it receives its impulse. Unless 
our works aim to be good works they are better left 
undone; and the answer to the question: What is good? 
can only come from within. . . . 

Though the “‘ideal’’ be not of this earth, its offspring, 
Idealism, has its home here. Its seeds lie ““wherever two 
or three are gathered together...” It has been the 
keystone of progress in all ages, all climes, all art, all 
aspiration. It is a yearning after “the Ideal.’”’ In every 
nation, in every home, in every heart, there is a place 
for it. It has been given expression in all enduring 
achievements of mankind... . 

All true art is essentially idealistic. It idealizes nature, 
including human nature, not seeking to copy it but to 
explain it, not striving to show man what he has been, 
or what he is, but what he might be... . 

It is a grim reflection that, in the face of the lessons 
of the Great War, and of the sincere hopes for an enduring 
peace, which followed it, we should once more be 
preparing for the worst. The League of Nations has 
failed us, we say. Our idealism has let us down. An 
idealism worthy of the name would never let us down. 

If the nations, ourselves among them, are to continue 
to hold national honour and national aspiration above 
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human life and human welfare, it will only be by a con- 
tinuance of the wars and conquests by which they have 
established themselves. If, on the other hand, world 
peace is really to be the objective, they must reconcile 
themselves to a far greater sacrifice of national dignity, 
national honour, and national aim than they have ever 
thought of making in the past. But for what an ideal! 


The difficulty of thinking and writing about idealism 
and ideals is that these words do not stand for anything 
definite, as the word “sofa” stands for something 
definite. They are words with which are associated 
all kinds of feelings and all kinds of ideas. They are 
words with a constantly shifting (perhaps “shifty” is 
a better word) meaning. Think, for instance, of the 


way we use the word “‘ideal”’: 


It was an ideal day for the picnic. 

We were soon sailing before an ideal wind. 
“You are my ideal man,” murmured the heroine. 
The ideal of world peace. 


He was a man of ideals. 
Ideally, we should never drink before meals. 


Try to define what the word means, in each of these 
sentences. The emotive meaning of the word Is, pet- 
haps, clear; it is a feeling of approval; but what is the 
reference of the word? As you will see, it changes 


from sentence to sentence. 

Now examine the use of the word “ideal” in the 
example-above, and you will see that if means several 
different things. In the fourth paragraph it is spoken 
of as something which is not of this earth; and in the 
last paragraph it is apparently equivalent to “world 
peace” (“Nations must reconcile themselves to 4 far 
greater sacrifice,” etc., “for the sake of the ideal of 


world peace’’); and so on. 
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Again, think of the meaning of “‘idealism’’; it is 
impossible to think of its meaning, by itself, because 
it has no meaning by itself. It is only possible to think 
of its meaning in relation to people. In relation to 
people, we may say vaguely that idealism is a state of 
mind; whereupon we have immediately to answer the 

uestion, the state of whose mind? And then again, 
the state of whose mind, confronted with what situa- 
tion? As you can see, the meaning of “‘idealism’’ will 
change from moment to moment, from person to 
person, from situation to situation. Look, now, at the 
example above. The writer, finding it impossible to 
define “‘idealism’”’ exactly, has called it, metaphorically, 
first a lamp, then a beacon; then again, a lamp; then 
the light within (perhaps the voice of conscience); 
then an offspring of the Ideal (perhaps Christ); then 
a keystone; then a yearning; then something that can 
let us down; and so on. The meaning of “idealism” 
is shifting almost from sentence to sentence. 

And what is the result of writing about idealism in 
this way? We suggest that, though it appears to be 
a discussion of idealism, it is really an advertisement 
of idealism. That is to say, a fairly strong feeling of 
approval is roused by calling idealism a lamp in the 

atkness, a beacon, a light, and so on (because we 
approve of lamps in the aackacss etc.); but the mean- 
ing of this ‘idealism’? which we are persuaded to 
approve is only suggested in a vague and confused way. 

How then, you may ask, can we ever sensibly discuss 
a thing like idealism, which can mean so many different 
things? By realizing, first of all, that the word has 
no definite meaning; that, like the word ‘“‘coward” in 
Chapter IV, it is really a word which suitably expresses 
what we feel about the state of mind of a man or 
Woman in a certain situation. If we realize this, then 
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we shall realize that, when we want to discuss idealism 
sensibly, we ought to think about a certain man or 
woman being idealistic in a certain situation. 

The New Testament affords an admirable example 
of thinking about idealism in practice, in this way. You 
may say that Christ was an idealist, that He had the 
vision of an ideal world, in which men were bound 
together by love, charity, and imaginative sympathy. 
But when Christ wants to discuss the meaning of this 
idealism of His, He discusses it in relation to a real 
man in a real situation. He tells us the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, or the Prodigal Son. And instead 
of persuading us to approve of a vague something 
called “idealism,” He tells a story about a man being 
idealistic, and then says: Go, and do thou likewise. 
He does not advertise idealism, He discusses what it 
actualiy is in the only way in which we can know what 
it actually is, namely in practice. 

In the same way the writer of the above example 
talks about the League of Nations failing, because our 
idealism let us down; but, if he had wanted to discuss 
idealism sensibly, he should have discussed the actual 
opinions and actions of people, whom we should call 
idealists, confronted by an international crisis. Again, 
instead of calling idealism a beacon, the writer should 
have discussed the fact that men and women of the 
past, who have acted or spoken in a certain way in 
certain situations, have helped us to decide what we 
ought, in certain situations, to do ourselves. Thus, 
let us say, the idealism of Christ and Socrates, that ts, 
cettain actions and words which we know clearly, 
help us to act or speak better ourselves, when con- 
fronted (let us say) with stupid or ignorant people in 
authority. Their actions and words “throw light” on 
what we ought to do; their “idealism” is a “‘beacon. 
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What we have said in connection with this discussion 
of idealism is true of all discussions of subjects like 
“idealism”: discussions of democracy, education, 
liberty; and of subjects like the emancipation of women, 
slavery, and so on. It is easy sey on to advertise 
liberty and education and democracy; but if you want 
to think about them, and to write about them, clearly 
and sensibly, you must think about them in practice, 
in connection with actual people and actual situations. 

Thus, if you wish to discuss liberty, you should 
first ask yourself: liberty for whom, to do or to be 
what, and when? If you feel that “liberty is a precious 

ssession,”’ then immediately find out what you mean 
by “liberty,” by asking: Is the liberty to record a vote 
for a politician whom I distrust and who puts forward 
a programme of reform which I think quite inade- 
quate, a precious possession? Is the liberty (which is 
not mine) to speak with blasphemy and indecency in 
public, a precious possession? Is the liberty, for the 
working classes who cannot get what they think is 
just by negotiation, to call a strike, a precious posses- 
sion? Is the liberty to be lazy and dishonest a precious 
possession to me? Only by answering such questions 
will you really begin to understand what you are 
writing about; for words like “liberty”? have no real 
meaning apart from particular human beings in certain 
particular situations. 

Again, in a discussion on the emancipation of 
women, you should ask yourself: the emancipation of 
what kind of women from what kind of thing? In a 
discussion of slavery, you should ask yourself: the 
slavery of whom to what? You may feel that slavery 
is a disgrace to humanity, and so on. But when you 
begin to think of slavery as a condition of real people 
in real situations, you may find yourself brought face 
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to face with what may modify your view. Thus, a 
black man is fed, clothed, and housed by a white man, 
and is forced to do what the white man orders on 
pain of physical punishment; the black man is a slave 
to the white man. But also, a white man, who has to 
clothe, feed, and house himself, is forced to do what 
a machine and a factory-owner order on pain of being 
no longer able to feed, clothe, and house himself; is 
the white man a slave? And is his slavery a “‘disgrace 
to humanity”? And so on. 

What we have been saying can really be summed 
up in one phrase: define your terms. And this means 
that you must define your terms so that their meaning 
is clear to yourself, and also so that their meaning is 
clear to your reader. In general the first step, in the 
definition of terms, is to work out what a word means 
in relation to real living situations, as we have sug- 
gested above. This, of course, applies not only to the 
title words of your discussion (e.g., the words “liberty” 
and “freedom,” say, in a discussion of Liberty), but 
to all words of vague and shifting meaning which 
occur in the discussion. Only by this constant defini- 
tion of terms will you really know what you are talking 
about. 

Let us look at an example. You will notice that, 
by constantly defining the words with vague reference, 
you not only make clear to yourself what it actually 
is you are trying to think about, you also bring to 
mind all kinds of ideas that are relevant to the dis- 
cussion. You may often feel at a loss as to what you 
can say about a subject: a constant definition of terms 


will always help you to get over this difficulty. In 
this example, we wish to work out, ng by step, the 
way you would set about writing on the subject of: 


The Purpose of Education. 
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First of all, what is education? Your definition 
might be, vaguely, this: Education is partly a training 
in character, partly a method of acquiring knowledge. 
The next question is: What do I mean by character 
and knowledge? In working out the meaning of 
“character” (one of these words with a wide and 
shifting meaning), you would think of the word in 
connection with real people in real situations. One 
of the best ways of doing this is to put down as many 
sentences as you can think of, using the word “‘char- 
acter” with a slightly or widely different meaning, in 
relation to something real, thus: 


(2) I gave the office-boy a good character. 

(6) My uncle was a man of character. 

(¢) Your aunt is a character, and no mistake. 

(d@) What a range of characters there is in Shakespeare’s 
lays. 


P 
(e) This school has always had a good character. 


Now, by working out what “character”? means in each 
of these sentences you will discover what are the 
different meanings of the word “character.” 

Thus: 


(2) The office-boy was tidy, punctual, polite, with plenty 
of common sense, and good at shorthand and 
typewriting. 

(2) My uncle always seemed to know what he wanted, 
and to get what he wanted. He was self-assured, 
decided in his opinions and in his actions. 

(¢) Your aunt is a most peculiar person, who never seems 
to do anything in the way any one else does it. 
She is eccentric and uncommon. 

(7) What a range of people, men and women, there is 
in Shakespeare’s plays. 

(¢) This school has always had a good reputation, is 
always respected and admired. 
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Now, having plotted Out, So to speak, the meanings 
of “character,” you can go back to your first sentence: 
Education is a training in character. What does this, 
mow, mean to your You might write it down, or 
think it out, as follows, using the ideas Suggested in 
(2), (0), etc.: 

ducation is a training in: 


(2) Good habits (tidiness, punctuality, politeness, etc.), 
in common sense, and in skills of various kinds. 

(4) A training in self-assurance and decision, in making 
up one’s mind readily, in acting quickly. 

(¢) A training in being oneself, in not imitating the herd 
like a sheep, in being an individual. 

(d) Obviously (2) won’t help you here, because “char- 
acter” is used, in this Sense, just as an equivalent 
for a “‘person.” 

(e) A training in acquiring a good reputation, etc, [this 
does not help you much, because a good reputation 
must be a reputation for “something good,” and 
the “something good” will be included under (a), 
or (4), or (c)] 


The next thing to do is to go through the words 
you have just written, and to discover whether any 
of them need to be defined, because of their vague 
reference. Obviously, under (2), ‘common sense” 
needs further definition. What does the word, actually, 
mean? You proceed as before: 


(a) All you need, to understand how wireless works, is 
a bit of common sense. 

(4) As he began to square up to the cop, I shouted out: 
“Here, have some common sense, for goodness’ 
sake.” 

(¢) For so young a child, she showed great common 
sense; she hurriedly wrapped the burning baby in 
a blanket, and rushed her out to the pond. 
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(d) The common-sense attitude to the League of Nations 
is that, without it, we cannot hope to be safe. 


Proceeding as before, you would work out what 
“common sense” in each of these sentences meant (we 
will omit writing this down), and so return with your 
fresh ideas to the original sentence, “Education is a 
training in common sense.” This will, now, mean to 
you as follows: Education is 


(a) A training in understanding how the common gadgets 
and tools and toys of our modern warld work. 

(6) A training in knowing how to behave as a citizen, as 
a member of a community. 

(c) A training in knowing quickly what to do in a common 
situation. 

(d) A training in the understanding of a state of affairs, 
or an institution, or what not, which affects every 
one, which is common to all of us. 


In order not to take up too much time, we will 
suppose that you do not take this process further. 
Actually, you would take the new words, in this last 
set of definitions, which themselves need further 
definition, words like ‘‘citizen”’ and “community,” and 
thus continue with the process. Every fresh plotting 
out of the meaning of words will introduce other words 
whose meaning will probably in turn need plotting 
out, and so on. 

Having, in this way, investigated the meaning of 
“Education is a training in character,” you would turn 
to investigate the meaning of “Education is a method 
of acquiring knowledge.” What is the meaning of 
knowledge? You would proceed as before: 


(a2) His knowledge of Shakespeare was profound. 


(6) He knew everything there was to know about 
Henry VIII. 
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(¢) I knew how to ride a bicycle, at the age of six. 

(2) I used to know how to make up a wireless set. 

(e) I know what painting means; I have sketched in 
water-colour for many years. 


You would return, then, to your original sentence’ 
‘‘Education is a method of acquiring knowledge,” and 
expand it into: “Education is a method 


(2) Of acquiring an experience of great art and literature. 

(4) Of acquiring facts about people and things which are 
useful. 

(¢) Of acquiring muscular skills. 

(¢) Of acquiring the ability to construct things which 
have a practical use. 

(¢) Of acquiring the muscular control to create things of 
use or pleasure... .” 


As you can see, this expanded definition would need 
to be re-defined in detail; and the questions that it asks 
would need to be answered. E.g., which facts about 
what people and what things are useful to whom? 
What muscular skills are the most valuable? etc. 

We do not propose to take this process of defining 
words any further. We have done it to show you 
that only by trying to plot out the various meanings 
of words with a wide and shifting reference, in con- 
nection with real people and real situations, can you 
hope, while you are learning to write, to understand 
what you are really writing about; and to show you 
that, by this kind of plotting out of the meanings of 
words, you will bring to mind all kinds of ideas, which 
will be relevant to your discussion. This plotting out 
the meaning of words is done, of course, as a pre- 
liminary to writing, and usually done in the head. 
Having thought about your subject, “The Purpose of 
Education,” in this way, you ue finally write down 
your thoughts in the following form: 
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If we are to be successful citizens of a twentieth-century 
community, we must obviously acquire, at some time or 
another, a certain amount of ready knowledge about the 
world in which we live—the world of material things 
and the world of people. 

Not to know how the common gadgets and tools and 
toys of our world work makes us clumsy and inept and 
wastes our human energy on what is trivial. And part 
of the purpose of education is to give future citizens 
this ready knowledge. Again, no community life can be 
satisfactory without being organized, without rules and 
regulations and without institutions. And part of the 
purpose of education is to teach future citizens what their 
community life is, how it is organized, what are its rules 
and regulations, and the nature of its institutions, so that 
they will know how to behave in a social and not an 
anti-social way. 

A community is, however, more than a number of 
institutions, a set of regulations, and a collection of tools 
and toys; it is a crowd of peaple; and to be able, success- 
fully, to lead a crowd life in this age of mechanical 
efficiency and speed, we need to develop certain definite 
qualities: the ability to think and act quickly in a common 
emergency, the social and civil virtues of tidiness, punc- 
tuality, dependability, and a readiness for practical and 
casual friendliness in the common intercourse of life. To 
show future citizens what these social virtues mean in 
practice is, again, one of the purposes of education. The 
education, we have spoken of so far, might be called a 
training in ““common sense.”’ 

No individual can live a full life in a disordered 
community; and an education which does not train people 
to live socially is a bad education for this reason. But 
the citizen does not exist for the sake of the community; 
and necessarily, the most important part of education is 
the training in individual self-development. And educa- 
tion for self-development, if it is to be successful, must 
comprise the training of the body through muscular 
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skills, the training of the emotions through the experience 
of art and literature and music, and the training of the 
understanding through a knowledge of what life is, both 
individually and communally (through biology, particu- 
larly, and history). Moreover, because self-development 
is largely an experimental Process of finding out what 
powers and weaknesses we have, a training in self. 
development must be based on the unaided use of the 
self for purposes of creation and control. For if we are 
to have the right kind of self-assurance, we need to know 
what powers in ourselves we can be assured of; and we 
cannot know this until we have tried unaided to make 
or control things and people (to make a step-ladder or a 
garment, to control potter’s clay, a group of people, 
oneself, etc.), 

Finally there is, of course, the education on the tech- 
nique of whatever work the future citizen chooses or is 
forced to do, to earn his right to live; an education in the 
making, growing, repairing, and supervising, of whatever 
the community needs. . . . 


Notice that, in this Passage, most of the ideas 
brought to mind by the Process of defining and re- 
defining the meanings of “character” and “knowledge” 
have been used, and much that was immediately sug- 
gested by these ideas has been included. All the ideas 
have been rearranged into new groupings, however. 
This passage is, of course, only the beginning of a 
clear discussion of the subject. There are many words 
in it which you would need to investigate mote closely 
—"“dependability” and “friendliness,” for instance, in 
the third paragraph, and many others. And the fourth 
paragraph is only the first step in thinking out the 
meaning of “self-development.” Nevertheless, the 
example will probably be clear enough to show you 
how you should set about writing on a subject of 
this sort. 
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What we have discussed, in the latter part of this 
chapter, is the writing of what in schools is often called 
the “essay.” It is sometimes taken for granted that 
the essay must be personal, individual; the reader 
becomes aware of a certain fireside familiarity with the 
writer. Our discussion, however, has come in a chap- 
ter on scientific prose. The practical implications of 
this are, we hope, sufficiently clear. The next chapter 
will deal with what is often, and wrongly, thought of 
as the specific function of the essay, namely, Self- 
expression. 

Let us sum up the points of this chapter: 


1. You should be quite clear in your mind, before 
writing, whether you wish to persuade your reader, or 
to discuss something with him as dispassionately as 
possible; whether, that is, you wish to write emotive or 
scientific prose. 

z. You should remember that it is only too easy, while 
intending to write dispassionately, to fall into the language 
of persuasion, to communicate your prejudices in emotive 
terms. 

3. The metaphorical phrase or word is what you should 
be most on your guard against; for a metaphor will nearly 
always carry emotive meaning, and will only be an in- 
direct and often very vague way of suggesting what you 
are discussing. The best way of avoiding vague meta- 
phorical statements is by paying attention to point 4. 

4. Our language is full of words with shifting (shifty) 
meanings, and, for any clear discussion, these words need 
constant definition in terms of real people, real things, 
real situations. This definition of words can be managed 
most easily, at first, by using the words in sentences which 
deal with real people or things in actual situations. These 
sentences will suggest the different meanings of a word. 
This definition of words has the advantage that it will 
bring to mind many ideas relevant to the discussion. 
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SUGGESTED EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS 
FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Find in the current press and books on contempora 
affairs, etc., passages of Prose masquerading as clear dis. 
cussion in scientific prose, which are teally attempts at 
persuasion, or the communication of Prejudice, or mete 
advertisements or “devertisements,” Try to rewrite these 
Passages as passages of clear discussion in scientific prose, 

2. Write paragraphs of scientific Prose, giving: 


(2) The arguments for expelling Jews from Germany. 

(4) The arguments against expelling Jews from Ger. 
many. 

(¢) The arguments for Government-aided immigration 
to Australia. 

(d) The arguments against Government-aided immi- 
gtation to Australia. 

(¢) The arguments for capital punishment. 

(f) The arguments against capital punishment. 


3. Subjects for essays. (You will not be able to think 


with success about subjects in which you are not interested; 
if possible, find your own subjects from your own interests.) 


The White Australia Policy. 

Education. 

Socialism. 

Fascism. 

The Film Industry is a commercial racket and ought 
to be a popular art. 

The Emancipation of Women will do more to 
improve mankind than Science. 

The Enemy of Science is Superstition. 

The Value of Sport. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROSE OF “SELF-EXPRESSION” 


ProBABLY all of us, at one time or another, feel the 
desire to “‘express” ourselves, the desire to create 
something personal and peculiar to ourselves. Because 
in our modern world of commerce and mechanical 
routine there are few opportunities for creative work, 
this desire may well become a desire ta produce some 
kind of self-expressive prose or poetry (the art of 
writing is the cheapest and most private art to prac- 
tise—it requires a pen, ink, and paper, and is practised 
in the smallest possible amount of space and in com- 
plete silence). We feel that the most interesting thing 
we can do is to write a piece of description, an essay, 
a short story, 2 novel, a play, which will reveal some- 
thing of what we are and of the way we feel about 
things. In this chapter we wish to discuss this prose 
of self-expression. Is it a form of ernotive prose? Is 
it easy to write? What are the qualities which make 
it interesting, not only to ourselves, but to our readers? 
Is it the most interesting kind of prose to write? 

In the first place we must emphasize what was 
touched on in Chapter IJ; that the most impersonal, 
scientific prose can be interesting, if what is being 
communicated is itself interesting. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the branding of a calf: 


Two of the men seized the nearest calf and dragged it 
to the fire. A quick twist, and they flopped it on its side 
on the ground and held it down—one at its head and 
one at its hind end. The third man took an iron from 
the fire and looked at it to see that its heat was just right. 
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Satisfied on that point, he placed one foot on the calf to 
hold it steady, and then pressed the iron to its rump. 
A little puff of smoke and a smell of seared skin ascended, 
The calf tried to kick, but found itself too securely held, 
It bellowed. Two seconds, and the iron was quickly 
withdrawn and placed again on the fire; then a second 
and a third iron were used. The brander subjected his 
work to a brief but critical examination. He nodded his 
head. The other men got up, stood the calf on its feet, 
and pushed it through a small gateway. Then they turned 
to catch the next one. 
(From Man-Shy, by Frank Dalby Davison.) 


Some of the words in this passage, such as “seized,” 
“twist,” “flopped,” etc., have an emotive meaning, 
but they are used for their Precise reference. This 
piece of writing is interesting, not because the author 
is being personal, but because he is successfully 
communicating a piece of exact and interesting 
observation. 

Again it is possible not only to be interesting but 
intensely moving, without being personal, and even 
without the use of strongly emotive language. Here 
is the moving description of Falstaff’s death: 


“A made a fine end, and went away, an’ it had been 
any christom child: ’a parted even just between twelve 
and one, even at the turning of the tide: for after I saw 
him fumble with the sheets, and Play with flowers, and 
smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one 
way; for his nose was as sharp as a pen and ’a babbled of 
green fields. How now, Sir John! guoth I; what, man! 
be 0’ good cheer. So’a cried out, God, God, God! three 
or four times. Now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a should 
not think of God; I hoped there was no need to trouble 
himself with any such thoughts yet. So ’a bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet; I put my hand into the bed and 
felt them, and they were as cold as any stone; then I felt 
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to his knees, and so upward and upward, and all was as 
cold as any stone. 


The point is, of course, that if an incident or an idea 
is tei casview, the communication of this incident 
or idea in the clearest and most unemotive language 
will be also moving. If something is inherently tragic 
the exact communication of it must move a reader. 
You can move a reader, in fact, by two means: by 
describing a moving incident in perfectly simple scien- 
tific prose, or by attaching to the incident a number 
of words charged with strong emotive meaning. Let 
us contrast the two following examples; the first is a 
description of the death of the two princes in the 
Tower, in Holinshed’s Chronicles; the second is the 
same incident described by Shakespeare: 


Then all the others being removed from them, this 
Miles Forrest, and John Dighton, about midnight (the 
seelie children lying in their beds) came into the chamber, 
and suddenly lapping them up among the clothes, so too 
bewrapped them and intangled them, keeping down by 
force the feather-bed and pillows hard into their mouths, 
that within a while, smothered and stifled, their breath 
failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls into 
the joys of Heaven, leaving to the tormentors their bodies 
dead in the bed, which after that the wretches perceived, 
first by the struggling with the pains of death, and after 
long lying still, to be thoroughly dead, they laid their 
bodies naked out upon the bed, and fetched Sir James to 
see them; which upon the sight of them, caused those 
murderers to bury them at the stair foot, meetly deep in 
the ground, under a great heap of stones. 


The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
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To do this piece of ruthless butchery, 

Albeit they were flesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderness and kind compassion, 
Wept like to children in their death’s sad story. 
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The proportion of emotive words in the first passage 
is small, and yet the description is intensely moving. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, does not give us a 
picture of the incident; he moves our pity and anger 
by means of the highly emotive words he uses. As 
you can see, the second passage is a much more per- 
sonal way of writing, because it reveals what the author 
of the passage felt about the incident. The first passage 
is quite impersonal, as well as being without many 
emotive words, but is it the less interesting or moving 
on that account? 

To emphasize the fact that the power to move a 
reader is not proportionate to the number of emotive 
words in a piece of writing, we may add two more 
examples. In Wordsworth’s poem, “‘Michael,” after 
the only son of the man ard his wife has gone away 
to the city to earn his living, and has been reported 
to have become an evil and dissolute man, the father, 
who is a shepherd, still goes up the valley to complete 
a sheep-fold which he and his son had begun before 
the boy’s departure. The profound distress and sorrow 
of the shepherd at his son’s tragic disgrace is com- 
municated to us more movingly by these simple 
unemotive words than by any others in the poem: 


...and ’tis believed by all 
That manv and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 
Again, you will remember that, in King Lear, when 
the King, broken in spirit, is brought back to Cordelia, 


he says: 
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Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this Lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


It is possible, then, to write in an interesting and 
moving way, just by describing clearly and imper- 
sonally what is interesting and moving. Essentially 
this kind of work is the work of a reporter; and if a 
reporter is good at his job he writes one of the best 
kinds of prose to be found anywhere (the way that 
the ordinary newspaper reporter usually writes will be 
discussed 1n’a moment). The world around us is full 
of incidents, of actions, of men and women, which 
have a profound interest for every one who is properly 
alive. What men and women do and say, what things 
look like to an alert mind, pictures of our moving 
busy world that are significant of man’s persistently 
creative life, glimpses of man’s love and cruelty in 
action, of his tolerance, kindness, his moments of 
failure and success—all these are intensely interestin 
to us. And to report these things in the simplest a 
clearest way, without allowing ourselves as writers to 
get between the reader and what we want him to see, 
is a task over which it is worth taking endless trouble. 
To be good reporters we have to see, in the world 
around us, what is interesting and significant, to 
describe it with accurate simplicity, and to avoid being 
personal. The passage describing the branding of the 
calf, the passage describing the murder of the princes, 
and the passage describing the death of Falstaff, are 
examples of good reporter’s prose. 

We have been at some pains to show adequately 
that interesting and moving writing does not depend 
upon our trying to write in a personal or in an emotive 
way. There is, of course, an interest to be found in 
personal and intimate writing; but the point is that to 
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set out deliberately to create an interest by being 
personal and intimate is a dangerous thing. The reason 
for this is simple. If we are uninteresting persons, 
our attempts to write in a personal, self-expressive way, 
will almost certainly make our writing artificial and 
dull; we should stick to scientific prose, to reporter’s 
prose, and not try to perpetuate our dullness on paper. 
If, on the other hand, we are interesting persons, we 
do not need deliberately to be personal. Let us 
consider these two points in turn. 

Let us look, first, at what often happens when a 
dull person tries deliberately to write a personal, self- 
expressive prose. The following is a piece of descrip- 
tion which might have come from a modern novel of 


an inferior writer: 


The ancient and sleeping house, grand even in its 
decay, stored with the tender memories of olden days, 
and tales of long ago, and dreaming of the richly clad 
figures of great ladies and fine lords who had once lived 
and laughed in the dear shelter of its massive walls, lay 
dim and mysterious, outlined against the romantic glow 


of a full harvest moon. 


The facts this passage communicates about the house 
can be stated in scientific prose: 


The house was large, old, deserted, and decayed; it 
had once been inhabited by a rich and aristocratic family; 
it was seen, now, as a black silhouette against the light 


of a full harvest moon. 


Everything else in the passage is, really, a com- 
munication of the writer’s feelings about the house 
and its inhabitants. The feelings of the writer are, 
however, sentimentally romantic, weak, and depress- 
ing. They remind us, rather vividly, of the sentiments 
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to be found in a large number of crooning songs. 
Notice the vaguely romantic adjectives: “ancient,” 
“grand,” “Sten, er,” ““olden,”’ “‘dear,”’ “dim,” “‘mys- 
terious,”’ ““romantic”’ (pronounced “‘romarntic’”’ in this 
kind of writing). Moreover, the feeling is patently 
forced and insincere. Like the advertiser, the writer 
has used poetic diction, archaisms like “olden” and 
“clad,” to “thicken up the soup of feeling’’; and has 
“borrowed feeling” from an actual poem, Words- 
worth’s “Highland Reaper”’: 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 


For o/d unhappy far-off things, 
And battles /oag ago. 


Compare, with these lines, the rhythm and wording of: 


memories of olden days 
and tales of long ago. 


Notice, also, that the associations of “olden,” “‘dim,”’ 
“romantic,” etc., are of “escape” from the wide-awake, 
difficult, active, exhilarating or depressing life of 
to-day, to the inactive, day-dreaming, dim life of the 
past. This weak love of the past for what it was not 
(the past was just as active and wide-awake as the 
present is) should make us suspect the writer. These 
“escape” associations reveal a similarity between this 

assage and the advertisement of the cruise in the 
talic quoted in Chapter IV. Now the advertisement 
is cold-bloodedly constructed for a purpose; we do not 
read it as a communication of personal feeling; but this 
Rate is meant as a communication of personal 
eeling; so that it has the faults of the advertisement 
without the excuse of being one. 

This piece is typical of the personal prose of un- 
interesting persons. Having no strongly felt and 
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sincere emotion of his own to communicate, the writer 
has tried to make up for the deficiency by borrowin 
emotive words and rhythm from a poet who had 
strongly felt sincere emotions; he has used archaisms 
for the same reason; and what feelings he has had are 
So sentimentally weak that the result is acute itritation 
and depression in the reader. 

There would be no point in giving more examples 
of this kind of prose. Second-rate novels, magazine 
stories and descriptions are full of it; and you can find 
plenty of examples for yourself. What immediately 
reveals such writing for what it is, is the “used,” 
secondhand, cliché phraseology. Most people, we 
na safely say, do not have very many fresh, original, 
and particular emotions; for the most part they have 
a . vague sentiments, supplied very often by the 

ooks and magazines they have read, and the art 
(4lms) they have seen. And when they endeavour 
to write personally, their general, vague sentiments 
reveal themselves in vague, cliché phraseology. You 
will, probably, have found this out for yourself in 
our own writing. You have found yourself comin 
back again and again to the “same old phrases,” “the 
same old adjectives,” and wondered how you could 
avoid them. The point is that so long as you do not 
have clear particular feelings and ideas, only vague 
sentiments and ideas, you will not be able to avoid 
these “same old phrases.” If you try to write per- 
sonally, without clear and particular emotions and 
ideas, your writing will be inevitably dull. 

The writing that we call ‘“journalese”’ is, really, of 
the same kind as this which we are discussing. The 
journalist is very often in a hurry, and so he tends 
only to have general impressions rather than clear, 
particular impressions of what he is looking at; and 
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he tends to give these impressions a supposedly greater 
“interest” by peppering them with emotive words 
drawn ready-made, so to speak, from a filing system 
of epithets and phrases generally suitable for various 
occasions. Although a reporter may, actually, be very 
impersonal about his reporting, he often gets into the 
habit of writing like an uninteresting person trying to 
construct a piece of personal, interesting prose. Here 
is an example, a real report of some rioting in a mining 
town in West Australia, which took place a few years 
ago: 

As the representative proceeded by car ahead of 
the libertines he saw a foreign establishment being closed 
—as a precaution against the maddened mob, intoxicated 
by their excesses and hoarse in voice by the shouting of 
the night. Down in the west end the lurid glow of the 
incendiarist showed up in wreaths of flame and black 
smoke, giving the night sky a hideousness seldom 
visualized by an Australian democracy. In a few minutes 
these premises were a shambles. 


Notice the general muddled absurdity, the cliché, 
generalized words and phrases, “foreign establishment,” 
“seldom visualized by an Australian democracy,” 
“premises,” etc., the working up of a generalized 
sensation of horror. The reporter did not see any- 
thing in particular ox feel anything im particular. If 
you really see a certain building, you do not call ita 
“foreign establishment,” but (say) ‘a ham and beef 
shop kept by a perspiring Greek.” If you really feel 
a certain emotion, you do not call it a “hideousness 
seldom visualized by an Australian democracy,” but 
(say) ‘‘a hideousness that struck at me with a powerful 
and brutal directness.”’ And, if you are a good reporter 
and can really see things in particular, there is really 
no need for you to pepper your description with 
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“sensational” (sensation-rousing) words, for the pic- 
ture of the “things in particular” will itself rouse, in 
your reader, the appropriate feelings. Look, for 
example, at the following, a report of some of the 
earlier fighting between the Government forces and 


the Rebels in Spain: 


Suddenly, silence. Within a minute the mob is rushing 
the abandoned artillery to the central square, the Plaza 
de Cataluna, where the military have fortified themselves 
in the Columbus Hotel; men, and women, at last with us, 
are already streaming out of the side streets; a youth is 
pressed against the belly of a nude statue, his forearm is 
on its breast, he fires with a tiny pistol; another is stretched 
beside the fountain basin with a cheap revolver. The 
moment the workers arrive they rush the hotel; again the 
same drama is played, scores fall; but now they have arms 
and bombs. The door collapses, and the bedrooms, 
saloons and corridors are choked with frenzied men, 
swinging at Fascists with chairs, bars of iron, knives and 
rifle-butts. Fascists are flung bodily out of windows, or 
down lift shafts, or driven into a lavatory; a bomb ts 
pitched in after them. 

(From a report on Spain. Ralph Bates, Left Review, 
October 1936.) 


Notice the particularity of this writing and how the 
writer does not allow himself and his personal feelings 
to get between the reader and what he wants the reader 
to see. 

Setting out, some time ago, to discover what 
happens when a dull person deliberately tries to make 
his writing interesting and personal, we have found 
that it is the lack of clear, particular, and “individual” 
feelings (the presence of vague, general, and common- 
place sentiments) that makes his writing dull. By 
implication we have also found out why the interesting 
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person does not need deliberately to be personal and 
self-expressive. If you have clear, particular, and 
“individual” feelings, you will communicate these 
feelings without any deliberation about them at all. This 
is an important point, and we must consider it in 
some detail. 

In the first chapter we noticed a curious thing about 
language: when the man, in Coleridge’s story, said that 
the waterfall was sublime, he gira to be making 
a statement about the waterfall, but in actual fact he 
was making a statement about his own feelings. Not 
only did he appear to be making a statement about 
the waterfall, he was also thinking of the waterfall and 
not about himself. This is nearly always so when we 
try to communicate our ne about things and 
people; not only do we appear to be making statements 
about them, but we keep our attention on them, and 
not on ourselves. How does it come about, then, that 
we can communicate our feelings when we are not 
even paying attention to them? The fact is that all 
our experience of things is more or less coloured by 
our feelings, so that when we say something about a 
thing we also say something about our feelings. 

Looking at a portrait of a man, on Tuesday, we 
might say that his face was fat and stupid; looking at 
this portrait, on Wednesday, we might say that his 
face was massive and dignified. But the face has not 
changed; it is our feelings that have changed. The 
face, as we say, now appears to us to be different from 
what it was, though it is our feelings that are different. 
By paying attention to the face as st appears to us at 
the moment we have communicated our feelings 
about it. 

Sincerity is the first virtue of communication: the 
question to ask yourselves is: ““Am I communicating 
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this something (idea, image, etc.) as it appeats to we, 
now, with its special colouring given to it by my 
feelings?’ This virtue of sincerity is not an easy one 
for a writer to acquire. If your power of observation 
1s not strong, if your feelings are not clear and parti- 
cular, there is always the temptation artificially to make 
your prose “interesting” by peppering it with emotive 
words and borrowing your emotion, so to speak, from 
poets and other writers. But it is only by acquiring 
this virtue of Sincerity that your writing will become 
an interesting communication of something worth 
while, and not a hotchpotch of manufactured and 
pretentious verbiage. Practice in the acquiring of this 
sincerity is, we believe, absolutely necessary. If you 
want to be a writer, it should be done daily—a sincere 
sentence a day. This practice of sincerity will, inci- 
dentally, help you to make your feelings clearer and 
more particular, just as the practice of writing scientific 
prose will help you to think more lucidly. 

For instance, you look out of the window on the 
river, you see it moving, you remember Tennyson’s 
line, “The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,’* you feel 
irritated and depressed, and decide that the river looks 
this morning idiotic, absurd, futile; and then having 
banished from your mind the thoughts and feelings 
about the river you think you ought to have, or that 
poets have had, or that you had on another occasion, 


you write: 


The river’s absurd wrinkles crawled aimlessly on to 
collapse in puddles of futile froth among the litter of 
seaweed, decaying blowfish, and the legs and backs of 
long-dead crabs. 


What has been said about keeping ourselves in the 
background does not, of course, apply to writing 
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which is directly about ourselves and our feelings. 
But when we are trying to describe our feelings directly 
(not trying to communicate our feelings about some- 
thing else or somebody else), we find ourselves con- 
stantly at a loss as to the way to do it. The fact is 
that language was never evolved to describe emotion. 
We can label our feelings easily enough; we are angry, 
frightened, contented, blissful, irritated, and so on; but 
when we want to go further than this we find ourselves 
writing, not about our feelings, but about other things 
that suggest our feelings: I was as frightened as a mouse 
in a trap; I was so frightened that my hair stood on 
end; I was angry enough to frighten a bulldog; my 
sorrow overwhelmed me and I wept until I was sick; 
and so on. 

In point of fact, the most successful way of de- 
scribing our feelings when we are thinking directly 
about them, is to stop thinking about them directly, 
and to begin thinking about the things to which 
they are attached. By describing these things, 
coloured by our feelings, we shall communicate our 
feelings. 

When the death of Lady Macbeth was announced 
to Macbeth (Act v. sc. 6), Macbeth might have said: 
“She should have died hereafter; there would have 
been a time for such a word. The news makes me 
feel depressed, moody, full of despair and hopeless.” 
What Macbeth actually did say communicates to us 
much more adequately the feelings labelled in this way: 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle, 
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Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

Who struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

In this speech Macbeth 1s not thinking about his 

feelings, he is sincerely communicating to us his ideas 
about life as they appear to him at the moment, coloured 


by his feelings. 
To make this point still clearer, let us look at the 


following four passages of prose. 
The first is a description of a bridge in scientific 


prose: 
The bridge is 1,200 feet long from end to end. It is 
composed of two short viaducts at either end, each of 
eight arches, and a single span, suspended on cables, in 
the centre. The height of the roadway from the water 
is 250 feet, and the height of the arches carrying the 
cables is 400 feet. The roadway is of sufficient width to 
provide for six lines of traffic, and is bordered by an 
8-foot pavement on either side. Four thousand tons of 
steel were used in the construction, and 6,000 cubic feet 
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of masonry. 
The second is a piece of nondescript writing: 
It is a very big bridge, and can carry six lines of traffic 


at once, as well as foot-passengers. It is of a suspension 
type, and the towers at each end, carrying the cables, are 


almost as tall as a skyscraper . . . and so on. 
The third is a description of the bridge coloured by 


feelings of admiration and awe: 


The bridge is huge; between the two short viaducts at 
either end, the single span leaps across the gap in a fine 
slender curve, the tracery of steel cable and tendon that 
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supports it looking as delicate and ordered as a spider’s 
web, though it is tough enough to support hundreds 
of tons of quick-moving traffic. So tremendously high 
above the water is the roadway that you watch boats on 
the river beneath as if they were children’s. toys in a 


The fourth is a description of the bridge coloured 
by feelings of disgust and irritation, etc.: 


The bridge is huge—and ugly. The finicky lacework 
of steel wire and cable, supporting the roadway, is 
attached at either end to massive thick towers, as if a 
monstrous spider had sewn the two ends of a madly 
designed web to a couple of skyscrapers. The whole 
thing is so cocked up in the air, and so pretentiously 
large, that it depresses the rest of the city and its human 
proportions. A lot of cars can go over and come back, 
but what exactly is the value of that? ... 


There are several points to notice about these 
examples. In the first passage the author has not only 
suppressed any emotions he may have felt at the sight 
of the bridge, he has deliberately not described the 
bridge as it appeared to him. The towers may have 
seemed to him, at the moment, about a thousand feet 
high (if he was in the mood of the author of the third 
passage); but he has given the actual height of the 
towers as calculated by the engineers and remem- 
bered by him. In scientific prose we have to avoid 
impressions, because impressions are always coloured 
by emotion. 

_ The second passage is hopelessly dull, for the very 
simple reason that the author had no clear and par- 
ticular emotions about the bridge, and was too lazy 
to give an exact description in scientific prose. The 
tendency of bad writers is to pepper a piece of prose 
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like this with some emotive words, to try to make it 
interesting. 

The two last passages have been written by authors 
who had clear, particular emotions about the bridge. 
Notice that the emotions have not been described, but 
they have chosen the kind of word for a description 
of the bridge. To the author /fee/zng admiration and 
awe the bridge /ooks slender, fine, delicate, and 
well-ordered; to the author fee/ing disgust and irritation 
the bridge /ooks finicky, madly designed, cocked up, 
and pretentious. 

Finally, here is a passage from the Journals of 
Father Hopkins, the nineteenth-century poet. It isa 
description of river-water blown by wind: 


To-day the river was wild, very full, glossy brown with 
mud, furrowed in permanent billows, through which 
from head to head the water swung with a great down 
and up again. These heads were scalped with rags of 
jumping foam. But at the Roughs the sight was the 
burly water backs which, heave after heave, kept tumbling 
up from the broken foam, and their plump heap turning 


open in ropes of velvet. 


Hopkins, as we know from his journal, was inter- 
ested in the most exact observation, in being able to 
see the essential form of some natural phenomenon, 
in being able to fix that form down on paper, either 
with words or with a drawing pencil. This would 
appear to be a scientific attitude; and you might 
imagine that Hopkins’ note-books were full of scien- 


tific prose. Actually, Hopkins’ attitude was that of a 


poet, and his note-book is full of the finest emotive 


prose. What Hopkins was observing, in fact, was not 
natural phenomena detached from himself, but these 
natural phenomena coloured by his own interests, 
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feelings, and memory. He communicates to us not 
the look of things, but how these things looked ‘and 
felt to him; he communicates, by this means, his atti- 
tude to nature, the particular kind of delight he felt 
as he experienced through his eyes and nose and 
fingertips, the world of natural things round him. 

Notice how he gives himself away, how he 
communicates bens to us through his peculiar 
“personal” choice of words; “glossy brown,” “a great 
down and up again,” “scalped,” “‘rags of foam,” 
“burly water backs,” “plump heap,” “‘ropes of velvet.” 
And notice how these “‘personal” words and phrases 
are mostly implicit metaphors, and how these implicit 
metaphors are really what gives to his writing its 
intense individuality. ‘Rags of foam” is a phrase that 
makes us think of two things at once—broken water 
white with air-bubbles, and broken or torn white 
fabric; and what Hopkins is implicitly stating, through 
this phrase, is that 4e finds a likeness between these 
two things. “Ropes of velvet” implicitly states that 
he finds + etween the water in a solid breaking 
wave and rope and velvet. And so on. 

We have called this prose emotive, but it would be 
futile to try to label the kind of excitement that is 
communicated to us. Notice, however, that it is not 
only the combination of words, the implicit metaphors, 
which rouse this feeling, but the rhythm of the phrases, 
and their sound, as well. 

_ To take the last phrase in the passage as the clearest 
instance—“‘their plump heap turning open in ropes of 
velvet.””’ We know from that phrase how Hopkins 
experienced the breaking wave; the deeper vowel 
sounds, and the number of consonants of the “‘m, n, 
l, p” kind (p-l-u-m-p is the key sound of the phrase) 
show us that the experience was a solid, rich eyeful 
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to Hopkins; and the even, unjerking rhythm clinches 
this with the added suggestion that the eyeful was 
experienced over a solid and satisfying length of time. 
This example brings out very clearly certain points 
that we have touched on in this chapter. First, if you 
feel that the most interesting kind of prose you can 
write is prose which has a strong personal flavour, 
then you are being attracted towards writing the kind 
of prose that Hopkins has written in the above passage, 
prose which communicates, through words, rhythm, 
and sound, the feelings, the interests, the individual 
attitude of the writer. Secondly, such prose cannot 
be written by deliberately taking thought, by artifice, 
by copying models, by using a pepper-pot of emotive 
words (these things are useful for “‘advertising”’ prose); 
it can only be written by a person who is living the 
human life as fully as possible, who is using his brain, 
his eyes, ears, nose, and nerves, as sensitively as pos- 
sible. If you have trained yourself to be really 
interested in things, to have clear and particular 
emotions of your own (not general vague sentiments, 
partly dictated to you by books and newspapers and 
films, and so on), if, like Father Hopkins, you have 
developed a “‘personality,” then these interests, these 
feelings, this personality, will communicate themselves 
to your readers, because they will choose for you the 
words you use, and even the rhythms they flow into. 
If you have not trained yourself to have clear 
and particular feelings, if you have not developed a 
“‘personality,”’ then you should try to write a clear, 
scientific prose, a reporter’s prose, which may be, as 
we have seen, extremely interesting and moving; of 
by refusing to write in this impersonal way, you W 
probably find yourself writing a prose full of borrowed, 
cliché feelings, and vague sentiment, which must 
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always be dull and boring to a sensitive and alive 
reader. 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS 
FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Describe anything about which you think you have 
clear particular feelings. Suggested subjects: 


A steam-roller at work—a new design of car or 
locomotive—a flight of bombers—the view from your 
window—any view you remember with pleasure—a 
vision of something you have dreamt—clouds during 
thundery weather—wild animals in action—something 
seen through a microscope. 


You should exchange your description with someone 
else, so that each may criticize the work of the other. 
When criticizing, ask yourself: 


Do the emotive words and phrases seem used, 
commonplace, cliché, or fresh and striking? 

Does the description communicate particular feel- 
ings, or just a vague, general, sentiment? 

Does the description show that the writer has seen 
the objects in clear particular? 


2. Write on some of the following subjects, first in 
“seporter’s prose,” and then in prose communicating per- 
sonal feeling. Submit your work to another student and 
ask him to decide which of the two he finds more interesting. 


Any incident which you have seen (in train, tram, 
bus, school, home, etc.) which you think would 
interest or amuse others. 

A demonstration by the unemployed—a fracas in a 
restaurant—the arrival of a film star or a menagerie in 
your district—watching a man at a potter’s wheel o- 
felling timber or engaged in any skilled job of work— 
the routine work of a man or woman whose profession 
or trade you know well—a big city fire—inter-school 
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or inter-state (etc.) football, cricket, (etc.)—the be- 
haviour of a child who does not know he (or she) is 


being watched. 

3. Take any of the subjects listed in Question 2, and 
write them up in the worst “journalese” you can manage 
to think out. 

4. Describe some of the following “feelings” by de- 
scribing the incidents coloured by feelings: 


The feeling of being drowned. 

The feeling of falling out of an aeroplane, with or 
without a parachute. 

The feeling of being lifted up a skyscraper on a steel 
girder which is being hoisted by a crane. 

The feeling of being insecurely on a runaway horse. 

The feeling of being completely bored by some task. 

The feeling of hatred for a man or woman or animal 
you dislke. 

The feeling of winning a race or a coveted prize or 
the praise of someone you respect. 

The feeling of listening to music which moves you 
deeply (here the ‘‘incident” to be described is the 
music thought of as physical movement; e.g., “The 
first fiddles sprang up out of the clash of brass and 
swung into a dance of clear staccato brightness, whilst 
the double basses and basscons muttered together in 
a stuttering counterpoint,”’ etc.). 

5. Examine the descriptive work to be found in news- 


papers, and discuss its merits. Is it written in journalese or 
good reporter’s prose? If you think it is bad work, try to 
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rewrite it in a better way. 
6. Defoe writes excellent reporter’s prose. Discuss the 
re it 


writing in Mo// Flanders ox Robinson Crusoe, and compa 

with the writing of a man like Dickens, who is continually 
“expressing” personal feelings, his sense of humour, his 
peculiar way of looking at and thinking about things and 


people. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CRITICAL PROSE 


Tue words “critical” and “criticism” have begun to 
acquire unfortunate meanings. The phrase, “Don’t be 
so critical,’ usually means “Don’t pick a thing or 
a person to pieces for the sake of condemnation or 
disap roval.” If we regard “‘criticism’’ as equivalent 
to ‘ isp roval” we are ptobably right to dislike and 
distrust the very “critical” person. The limiting of 
the meaning of these words is bad, however, because 
we need them with a wider meaning. The wider 
meaning of “criticism” is “judging,” and the critical 
person is one who, because he is discriminating, be- 
cause he judges the value of things and people, is 
prepared to praise as well as to blame. 

It is important for us to accept this wider meaning 
of “criticism,” because if we believe in creating for 
ourselves a really democratic community life, we must 
believe that it is necessary for every one to be critical, 
to be able to judge between what is good and what is 
bad, what is of greater or of less value. The uncritical 
person is partly a slave, sometimes to his own impulses 
and passions which he is ready to indulge without dis- 
crimination, sometimes to those who have authority, 
who dictate to him opinions and prejudices which 
he accepts without thought. Good criticism is in- 
valuable in every department of life, thought, and 
action; and criticism of those in power is especially 
necessary, whether they are those who organize out 
political and economic life, or those who look after 
our civil life, or those who plan our homes and cities, 
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or those who manage our public health and education 
or those who provide our public entertainments and 
amusements, or those who create for us our literature 
and art and music. It is good for no one, least of 
all ourselves, to be exempt from criticism, if that 
criticism is a proper criticism and not something else 


masquerading as criticism. 

The distinction that we have made in the previous 
chapters will, of course, hold good for critical writing. 
We can write critically in scientific prose, in fact, or 
in emotive prose. To make this clear let us look at 
the two following examples. The first is a_ piece of 
scientific prose criticism; the second a piece of emotive 


criticism on the same subject: 

The film, The Petrified Forest, was a good show, but it 
was not a piece of real film art; it was rather a photo- 
graphed play, differing only from the theatrical play in the 
naturalness of its setting. It was, therefore, not as good 
as the theatrical play, because the intensity of the drama 
was diminished by the distance and two-dimensional 
flatness of the screen picture, and by the necessary loss, 


through mechanical reproduction, of some of the tone 
lity, of the human voice. 


and resonance, some of the actua 
Nevertheless it was one of the best shows of the year. 
It was a thriller, but it gave more than a thrill. As so few 
films do, it induced the audience not to forget the world 
outside the cineraa, but to think about that world with 
more sympathetic understanding, etc. 

The film, The Petrified Forest, was a grand show. The 
story was intensely exciting, and the acting of all the 
characters was quite definitely the most superb acting 
that we have seen this year in the cinema. The film does 
not end, as most dramatic films end, with happy of 
humorous jollity, but with tragedy; and this, though 13t 
may have made the box office gloomy, made the film 


unusually moving, etc. 
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The main difference between these two pieces of 
writing is, as we should expect, that the scientific prose 
criticism is dealing all the time with the film, or with 
things and ideas related to it (thrillers, theatrical plays, 
etc.), and the emotive criticism is dealing mostly with 
the critic’s feelings, with his emotional reaction to the 
film. Let us look at the second piece in detail first. 
What does this piece actually tell us about the film? 
Only two things: that the acting of all the characters 
was the best acting of any film seen in the year, and 
that the story ended, not with the usual pleasant end- 
ing, but in tragedy. The key adjectives on which the 
criticism is built up, “‘grand,” “exciting,” “‘superb,” 
“moving,” are words that tell us about the emotions 
of the critic more than anything else. The emotive 
meaning of these words is strong, their reference very 
vague indeed or non-existent. 

The first piece, on the other hand, tells us little or 
nothing about the critic’s feelings, though you can 
infer from what he wrote that he enjoyed the film. 
Even the word “‘good,” in the first line, does not, in 
its context, say much about the critic’s feelings; the 
word has acquired a fairly precise reference, a reference 
to a standard of worth or value in films generally. 
For this critic, one feels, there are bad, poor, mediocre, 
fair, good, and very good films. Instead of these 
adjectives he might have used class numbers, C2, C1, 
B2, Br, Az, At. The Petrified Forest was an Az show, 
in fact. Later in the piece he states that it was one 
of the best films of the year; which implies that the 
good films of the year were all of Az quality. 

Now it is easy to see that this criticism is a piece 
of judgment, a piece of discrimination. The film is 
judged to be Az, as a show; not an example of the art 
of the film but of the art of the theatre; it is judged 
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to be less good than the theatrical version of the play; 
it is judged to be one of the best films of the year; 
and, by implication, no film in the year has risen above 
Az quality. Each of these judgments is backed up by 
a more or less clear statement as to why and how the 
judgment was made: the film was not a piece of real 
film art because it was a photographed play, differing 
only, etc.; it was less good than the theatrical version 
of the play decause, etc.; it was one of the best shows 
of the year because it was more than a thriller and 
induced, etc. 

Notice that these reasons are derived from opinions 
held by the critic with regard to films and plays in 
general. In fact, starting from opinions about the 
nature of film art and its difference from theatrical art, 
and about the value of films from the point of view 
of the audience, the critic has arrived at his judgments 
of this film in particular. 

Returning to the second piece of criticism again, 
can we say that the critic has made any judgments? 
He has really made two: one, that the acting of the 
characters was the best acting (this is probably the 
reference of the phrase “the most superb”’) of the year; 
and two, that the film was good or very good or 
excellent (it is difficult to say what the precise reference 
of “grand” is, as you can understand). What reasons 
does he give for these judgments? The reasons he 
gives are really his own emotions. “I make these 
judgments (he says, in effect) because I was intensely 
moved and excited.” Starting from his own feelings 
of delighted excitement and joy, the critic has arrived 


at his judgment of the film. 

Now what are the relative values of these two pieces 
of criticism? It will be obvious that the first is much 
more valuable than the second. In the first, the critic 
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has not only made clear judgments, but has backed 
up those judgments by clearly given reasons; moreover, 
these reasons are in themselves of value because they 
are really suggestions as to the standards to be adopted 
with regard to what is, in general, good or bad film 
work. In the second, the critic has made judgments 
that are not so clear, and that are backed up only by 
the feelings of the critic. 

It might be asked, What 1s the use of the second 
kind of criticism? The critic may be ignorant and 
sentimental; he may, as a consequence, enjoy and find 
exciting films that intelligent people find extremely 
bad; if his enjoyment is the only reason for his judg- 
ment that the film is good, then his judgment 1s worth 
nothing. This is, of course, quite true. As we know, 
there are many so-called critics to-day, who are not 
blessed with much intelligence and whose emotional 
life is neither rich nor well-ordered, critics who base 
their judgments on their own feelings, and whose 
judgments are therefore not worth considering. It is 
worth remembering, when reading emotive criticism 
of the kind given above, that it is wise to doubt the 
value of the judgments of the critic, when you don’t 
know who the critic is or whether you can rely on the 
standard of his emotional life. It is also worth remem- 
bering that, if you yourself write emotive criticism, 
the value of your judgments as to whether a thing is 
good, bad, or indifferent, will depend on the quality 
and maturity of your emotional life. If you are senti- 
mental or over-romantic or immature, your judgments 
based on your feelings will almost certainly be bad. 

There are, however, occasions when this sort of 
emotive criticism is of value. When we know that 
the critic has acquired, through much experience, a 
peculiar sensitiveness to the matter he is discussing, 
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then judgments based on his feelings must obviously 
be worth paying attention to. If, for instance, T. S. 
Eliot, who has spent a big part of his life “experienc- 
ing”’ literature, says of a poem that it is ‘‘admirable 
stuff,”” then that emotive judgment is worth consider- 
ing. There is also a certain kind of emotive criticism 
which reveals itself immediately, on being read, as 
valuable; but about this we shall be speaking in the 
next chapter. 

Having made this general distinction between the 
two sorts of criticism, we want now to go on to discuss 
in more detail, with the help of examples, the diffi- 
culties of writing scientific prose criticism. To repeat, 
frst of all, what we have said. This kind of criticism 
is valuable for two reasons: first, because it backs u 
its judgments with reasons which are clearly state 
and, secondly, because these reasons help to dis- 
entangle general standards of value from the welter of 
opinions and feelings and prejudices necessarily con- 
nected with the subject. For this reason, it is always 
this kind of criticism which you should train yourself 
to make if you wish to develop a properly critical 
mind. 

If, for instance, you want to write a criticism of 
dictatorship, in the modern world, you might, in 
thinking about the subject, start from a judgment that 
dictatorship is bad. If you were lazy, you would 
probably try to base this judgment on your feelings 
(you would write emotive criticism)—dictatorship 1s 
bad because I hate being ordered about and told to 
do things without being consulted as to my own 
wishes. If you wished to train your critical mind you 
would base your judgment on a clearly given reason— 
dictatorship is bad because it unnecessarily curtails the 
freedom of the citizen. Having arrived at that point 
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in your thinking, you would find it necessary to dis- 
cover what you meant by the necessary freedom of 
the citizen; and from that point you would be led on 
to discover how much of this necessary freedom (and 
for how long) could be curtailed without harm to the 
individual or the community. Having arrived there 
you might discover that dictatorship, defined in a 
certain way, would not be bad, or you might discover 
that it would be worse than any other form of govern- 
ment. The value to yourself of this kind of criticism 
is obvious; you would be obliged to think as intelli- 
gently as you could about something, freedom, much 
wider than the particulat subject of your writing, 
dictatorship; and only from this wider understanding 
could you hope to give a sufficient reason for your 
particular judgment on the value of dictatorship. The 
value for other people is equally obvious. There is 
no reason why they should agree with your judgment 
(their agreement is not the really valuable thing), but 
they will be helped by your discussion of the wider 
subject, freedom, to work out their own ideas on 
dictatorship and to form their own judgments. 
Suppose, again, you wanted to write a criticism of 
the suburban domestic architecture of your own city. 
You might, as before, start with a judgment, that the 
architecture of most of the suburban houses is poor 
or bad. Now, when thinking of your reasons for 
making this judgment, it is necessary, as we have said, 
to avoid mere feelings about the subject, to avoid 
thinking in emotive words that have only a vague 
reference. To give as your reason for saying that the 
architecture is al that it is ugly and unsatisfactory 
is useless; this means little more than that you dislike 
it, and you have got yourself and your reader nowhere. 
Nevertheless, these feelings are useful as a clue. What 
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makes a house ugly and unsatisfactory? Badly propor- 
tioned design, the area of window-space too big or 
too srnall for the area of the wall-space into which it 
fits, pillars to hold up a light verandah roof appearing 
thick enough to support a five-story building, useless 
ornamentation, imitation half-timbering, gables and 
protuberances in the roof that serve no purpose, badly 
Gnished woodwork, cheap material, the texture of 
which is poor in colour or natural graining, and so 
on. These facts will immediately lead you on to other 
facts. Why are these peculiarities found in the subur- 
ban houses of this city? Because they are built by 
men who have had no training in architecture, who 
have no natural taste for what is well proportioned, 
weil planned, well finished, and who build houses only 
for the sake of profit. And why are such men allowed 
to build houses, and how can they be prevented? They 
ate allowed because the greater part of the community 
has had itself no training in architecture, and has no 
natural taste, and because most of the rest of the 
community is unwilling, either through laziness of 
conviction, to insist that builders shall not be allowed 
to make a profit out of shoddy or badly designed work. 
They can be prevented only by the community willing 
that the planning and supervision of the city in general, 
and of all individual houses, be entrusted to qualified 
architects. Can such general planning and supervision 
come about without a change in the economic of 
political system of the city or country? Yes, of no. 
In some such way you might think out your 
criticisms of the subject. Notice that you are led, by 
your endeavour to find a reason for your first judg- 
ment, to wider and wider considerations, until you 
end by considering the relation between the domestic 
architecture of to-day and the political and economic 
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organization. And it is probable that, having arrived 
there, you would feel it wise to go on and consider 
this relation between architecture and politics and 
economics as it existed in the past, in order to throw 
more light on the subject. Now obviously it would 
take a lot of hard work and time to go as deeply into 
the question as we have suggested here; but, if you 
wish to develop a critical mind, it is necessary to go 
as deeply as you can; and as necessary to realize that, 
if you are not interested enough to take this trouble, 
you have no right to criticize at all. What is called 
fair criticism is the kind of thing we have suggested 
above, criticism that takes into consideration a wide 
field of fact and knowledge. 

One thing more. You might think out your 
criticism in the way suggested above, but, if you were 
to write it down, say in a letter to the paper, you would 
pene not write it in that way, but in a way more 
ike the following. 


Not a few people would agree that too much of our 
modern suburban domestic architecture is badly designed, 
badly proportioned, and badly built; that, for instance, 
the area of window-space is too big or too small for the 
area of wall into which it fits, that pillars to hold up a 
light verandah roof often look massive enough to support 
a five-story building, that there is much useless orna- 
mentation, imitation half-timbering, gables and protu- 
berances in the roof that se:ve no purpose, badly finished 
woodwork, cheap material, the texture of which is poor 
in colour or natural graining, and so on. But it is useless 
to blame only the builders and designers. In the first 
place, a great many people have as little training in archi- 
tecture and as little natural taste for good building as 
the builders themselves, and therefore like these buildings. 
And in the second place, the responsibility lies with the 
community as a whole who continue to put up with a 
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system in which the worth of a thing is usually decided 
by its price, and in which one citizen can sell something 
completely shoddy and second-rate to another citizen, 
with profit and without protest. Only by protecting 
ourselves against bad achitecture, by legislation and 
control, as we Le Se ourselves against bad or adulterated 
food, by legislation and control, can we ensure that our 
cities will grow as we would like them to. 


This rewriting has been included to show that the 
reasons for a critical judgment need not necessarily be 
given explicitly in clauses beginning with “because.” 
They are, as we shall see from further examples, usually 
given as facts: sometimes as facts about the thing being 
criticized, sometimes facts about the whole class of 
things of which the thing criticized is one example. 
Let us look at two examples to make this clear. The 
first is a criticism of a long poem of Alfred Noyes, 


““The Torch-Bearers’’: 


Mr. Noyes has a simple narrative scheme in which 
men of science pass the torch of knowledge from hand to 
hand. Really, of course, there is no narrative, because 
there is no end, no aim, and therefore no form. It is the 
negation of art. . . . The poem does not communicate 
knowledge, at least no more than is contained in any 
shilling manual, nor initiate to experience, except the 
vague glamour of “discovering truth,” which is the 
stock-in-trade of every hagiographer of science. These 
torch-bearers are allotted the most insignificant experi- 
ences. Of the particular sensuous experience which indi- 
vidualizes the poet’s idiom and demands fresh metaphors, 
there is no glimmer... . 

If “science”? had really meant anything, poetically, to 
Mr. Noyes, it would have altered his universe; woul 
have created metaphor. As it is, he sails his pretentious 
kite with rags of literature and superstition in its tail. 

(From a critical notice of ““The Torch-Bearers” (vol. z) 
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by Edgell Rickword, from The Calendar of Modern Letters, 
reprinted in Towards Standards of Criticism, edited by 
F. R. Leavis.) 


Let us rewrite this in the form of judgments and 
reasons: 


Mr. Noyes has a simple narrative scheme in which men 
of science pass the torch of knowledge from hand to hand. 
It is not a narrative poem (though it has a narrative 
scheme) because a narrative poem has a special form or 
shape, which means that it must have an end and aim, 
and this poem has no end and no aim. It is the negation 
of art, in fact. It is a poor or bad or mediocre poem (this 
is implied) because great poetry either communicates 
knowledge, and this poem merely communicates some 
slight information, or gives the reader a new experience, 
and this poem merely gives him a little glamorous thrill, 
etc. It is a poor poem because great poetry, through 
vivid idiom and fresh metaphor, communicates a par- 
ticular sensuous experience of the poet [an experience of 
some particular thing, object or idea (not of some general 
and vague ideas), which affects the whole of him, his 
senses as well as mind] and this poem does not. Mr. 
Noyes was not interested in science, as a poet; because 
science must alter the poet’s way of looking at the world, 
must alter his attitude to the world, and will force the 
poet, therefore, to create fresh metaphor to communicate 
this altered attitude; Mr. Noyes was more interested in 
unscientific attitudes and in literature, because his poem 
is full of unscientific superstition and idiom and metaphor 
and phrase taken from literature, not created from life. 


It will be clear from this rewriting that, as we have 
said, the good critic proceeds to judge a particular 
thing from a wide knowledge. He has knowledge (or 
perhaps more accurately, an opinion) of what great 
poetry 1s, and from this knowledge he proceeds to 
judge the worth of this particular poem. As we have 
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pointed out, such a criticism as this not only backs 
up with reasons the judgments made, but also helps, 
through these reasons, to illuminate general standards 
of good and bad in poetry. It is not necessary for us 
to accept these standards, to accept these opinions of 
what great poetry is, but we are helped by them, even 
if we disagree, to form our own standards more satis- 
factorily. Notice, in passing, that the last sentence in 
the quoted criticism is metaphorical, and communicates 
to us the critic’s feeling of contempt for the poem (as 
we saw in Chapter VI, metaphor tends to carry plenty 
of emotive meaning, and to possess little precise 
reference), 

We will add two other examples, saying nothing 
about them, and leaving you to discover the reasons 
that are given for the particular judgments made, and 
to realize that these reasons help to illuminate general 
standards of good and bad. The first is a passage from 
The Press and the Organization of Society, by Norman 
Angell: 

The ultimate case against the Press as we know it in 
the twentieth century is this: In a civilization increasingly 
complex and difficult to manage, demanding not only a 
rising level of intelligence, but of character—the capacity 
to discipline certain instincts which, undisciplined, become 
anti-social and destructive, newspapers are compelled for 
the profits which are the condition of their existence, in- 
creasingly to appeal to the most easily aroused interests 
of the readers; to pander to the instincts and emotions 
that can be most rapidly excited, to the ‘‘first’’ instead of 
the “second” thought, irrespective of the social outcome 
of the tendency or temper thus created. Since the most 
rapidly aroused emotion is often the most anti-social, and 
the first thought, as opposed to the second, a prejudice, 
this competitive process sets up a progressive debasement 
of the public mind and judgment; of the capacity to 
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decide wisely and truly which is, in the last resort, the 

thing upon which the well-working of society must 

depend. 

The next is Samuel Johnson’s well-known criticism 
of Milton’s Lycidas. (There are one or two mainly 
emotive words in this passage, but this does not make 
the passage less a piece of scientific prose criticism.) 


One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lyeidas; of which the diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers (the rhythm) un- 
pleasing. What beauty (the reference of this is “‘value’’) 
there is, we must therefore seek in the sentiments and 
images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of real 
passion, for passion runs not after remote allusions and 
obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven heel. Where 
there is leisure for fiction there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting: 
whatever images it can supply, are long ago exhausted; 
and its inherent improbability always forces dissatisfaction 
on the mind. When Cowley tells of Hervey that they 
studied together, it is easy to suppose how much he must 
miss the companion of his labours, and the partner of 
his discoveries; but what image of tenderness can be 
excited by these lines: 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds his sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 


We know that they never drove a-field, and that they 
had no flocks to batten; and though it be allowed that 
the representation be allegorical, the true meaning 1s so 
uncertain and remote that it is never sought because it 
cannot be known when it is found. ... 
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This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling 
fictions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths 
such as never ought to be polluted with such irreverent 
combinations. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of 
sheep, and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a super- 
intendent of a Christian flock. Such equivocations are 
always unskilful; but here they are indecent, and at least 
approach to impiety, of which, however, I believe the 
writer not to have been conscious. 


It may be as well to add that this criticism properly 
appreciated does help us to think more intelligently 
about poetry and to experience Lycidas more sensi- 
tively, even though we may think the judgments wrong 
and the reasons for them absurd. 

In Chapter V we discussed a criticism of Cymbeline 
by Bernard Shaw (page 81). Let us examine it, by 
cutting out the emotive words, as a piece of criticism 
of the kind we are discussing in this chapter. It might 
run as follows: 

I do not defend Cymbeline. It is for the most part a 
very poor “‘stagey”’ play and bad melodrama; it is badly 
written, intellectually ‘‘vulgar,” and very much below 
the standard of contemporary drama. The author has 
stolen his stories from other authors, and his plays are 
full of rhetorical fustian, and platitudes. . . 


The judgment is that Cymbeline is a bad play; the 
reasons for this judgment are that the play ts stagey, 
melodramatic, badly written, vulgar, stolen property, 
rhetorical, platitudinous, etc. As an example of scien- 
tific prose criticism this is very bad, because the 
reasons for the judgment, as you will see, are written 
in words which have no clear reference in the context. 
What is the exact meaning of “‘stagey,”’ “melodramatic,” 
“vulgar,” etc.P Wedonot know. We may give them 
a meaning of our own; but we cannot be in the least 
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sure what meaning Bernard Shaw wished to give them. 
The result is that these words remain for us, almost 
entirely, words of abuse. We pay attention to their 
emotive meaning, but are inattentive to their reference 
because it is too vague to be of any use. If you wished 
to turn this into a piece of responsible criticism, you 
would have to define “‘stagey,” “melodramatic,” 
“vulgar,” etc., with exactly the same care as you would 
define any words of this sort (words of wide and 
shifting meaning) for the purpose of clear discussion. 
What, in fact, was said (in Chapter VI) about the 
necessity for a clear definition of terms, when you are 
trying to think clearly about a subject, applies equally 
to critical prose of the kind we have been discussing 
in this chapter. 

A word of caution is, however, necessary here. 
There tends to appear in every age a critical jargon, 
that is, a vocabulary of words in each field of criticism, 
whose meaning is more or less definite for those who 
are familiar with the field. Their reference may be 
vague to outsiders; but if the critic is not writing for 
outsiders he cannot be blamed. Some good examples 
of this critical jargon occur in the passage from 
Johnson, quoted above. To the eighteenth-century 
man of letters, words like “‘nature,”’ “art,” “‘easy,”’ 
“vulgar,” had a fairly definite reference which it was 
not necessary to define further. To us their meaning 
may be very vague, but as Johnson was not writing 
for us, he cannot be blamed. To the eighteenth cen- 
tury, “ ar’ simply meant “‘belonging to low life, 
as opposed to the life of ‘polished society.’ ””? It would 
take too long to define the meanings of the other three 
words here. If you wished properly to understand 
their reference you would need to read fairly widely 
in the critical writings of the eighteenth century. In 
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the same way our own age has tended to produce, 
in each field of criticism, a jargon of its own; and we 
should be cautious of condemning a writer, therefore, 
for using words whose vagueness of meaning may be 
due to our ignorance and not to his slackness of 
thought. 

Before we pass on to a consideration of emotive 
ctiticism, there is one important matter to be discussed. 
We have spoken of the good critic as proceeding from 
general standards of value to a particular judgment of 
whether this thing is good or bad. How does the 
critic acquire these general standards? How could you, 
wanting to be able to judge different poems well, set 
about the task of getting to know, in a general way, 
what makes poetry good and what bad? It is obvious 
that you must get these standards of value from your 
own experience, with the help of the experience of 
others. You cannot get them by thinking in an 
abstract way. You cannot decide what makes poetty 
great by just writing down a list of qualities which you 
think ought to be found in all great poetry. You 
start from particular great poems, and, from your 
“experience” of these, you arrive at your general 
standards; you generalize from particular experience. 
This means that your standards are likely to alter all 
the time, as you have fresh experiences. Your stan- 
dards of car-designing, your ideas about what makes a 
car good- or bad-looking, will be altered by your 
seeing a new car of an unusual but satisfying shape. 
Your ideas about what makes a good or bad film may 
be altered almost every week by the new films you 
““experience’”’; and so on. 


What, you might ask, is the us 
are fluid in this way? The point is, of course, th 


not the standards which are important in themselves, 


he use of standards which 
at it 1s 
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but the help they give us in choosing good and not 
bad experiences. What is the good of rigid standards 
which prevent us from enjoying and profiting by a 
new experience just because that experience ““breaks 
the rules”? What is the good of a standard of good 
and bad architecture which prevents us from enjoyin 
a new and original building which we feel is good, 
but which doesn’t conform to our standards? But 
standards are useful, although they are fluid. If, as we 
said at the beginning of this chapter, there is plenty 
of good criticism, well-informed criticism, in the 
community, and if citizens are ready to be critical, then 
every one profits, because the standards evolved by 
such criticism help the community as a whole to choose 
what is best; because they help to prevent the opinions 
and prejudices of one man or a clique from being “put 
over” the rest of the community, because they help 
to prevent the continued repetition of the second-rate. 
The standards evolved by a critically minded com- 
munity will help ‘eon to object, on good grounds, 
to bad buildings, bad films, bad education, to political 
and artistic prejudices; and they will help people to 
“experience” more willingly and with more interest, 
and therefore more valuably, good buildings and good 
films and good education and good literature. 

As you will see, scientific prose criticism, well- 
informed criticism, is not easy to write. The standards 
of good and bad, on which you base your judgment, 
presuppose a fairly wide knowledge of your subject, 
literature, politics, social theory, education, architec- 
ture, administration, or what not. But, if you believe 
in a democratic society, it is of the utmost importance 
for you to understand what this kind of criticism 1s; 
and the best way of doing this is to try to write it 
yourself. You may not have enough knowledge, at 
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first, to write it extremely well; but that need not deter 
you. To try your hand at it will, moreover, help you 
to clarify your likes and dislikes, to detect your un- 
reasonable prejudices and to make your opinions more 
rational. Such criticism, too, will help you to discuss 
your likes and dislikes, with other people, in a much 
more satisfying way; for instead of exchanging news 
about each other’s feelings (“Did you see The Good 
Earth? I thought it was simply marvellous,”—“Oh, 
did you? I thought it was simply rotten,” and so on) 
you and another person will have a common ground 
for discussion, namely, your two standards of good 


and bad, and how they agree together. 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES 


1. Write a scientific prose criticism of anything you have 
recently heard, read, or seen: film, play, short story, novel, 
biography, poem, new building, flower show, exhibition, 
a piece of recent legislation, etc., etc. 

2. Subjects for critical essays: 


(a) Free libraries—your judgment here will be based 
on the wider consideration of the value of 


reading books. 
(6) Nursery schools—your judgment here will be based 


on the wider consideration of the value of non- 
parental education for very young children. 


(¢) Compulsory sport in schools. 

(2) Contemporary dress for men or women—your 
judgment here will be based on the wider con- 
sideration of the value of certain kinds of clothes 


1 Note: We feel we have a right to judge things and people “‘by results.” 
This judging by results is really scientific prose criticism, in which the 
reason for the judgment is omitted because it is too obvious to need.men- 
tioning. Thus we should judge an architect to be bad, if he omitted to build 
a bathroom in a new house. Our reason for making this judgment would be 
that, because people are healthier and pleasanter to meet when they are clean 
rather than dirty, bathrooms should always be built into new houses. But 
this reason is too obvious to need mentioning, and so it is omitted. 
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in relation to health, on the value of clothes as a 
form of “‘self-expression,” as a social convenience 
(uniform), as an industry with a rapid turnover 
(fashion), etc. 

(ec) The exclusion of dogs from public beaches—your 
judgment here will be based on the wider con- 
sideration of the value of public convenience and 
decency. 

(f) Any subject which has been a matter of controversy 
lately, in your town, city, district, state, or 
country. 


3. What are the particular judgments made in the follow- 
ing, and what are the reasons given for these judgments? 
Are the reasons adequate? Are they clear? 


(a) The passage from The Press and the Organization of 
Society (on page 136). 

(b) The passage from Johnson’s criticism of Lycidas 
(on page 137). 

(c) (The author of these stories) strains too obviously 
to catch the exquisite moment. Sensitiveness in 
the artist is no fault, but sensitiveness on show 
is another matter. Moreover, there is nothing 
like reading a hundred or so stories to make one 
critical of which moments are worth catching 
(notice that the writer of this criticism is implying 
that he has got his standards of good and bad from 
experience, that he has moved from the particular to 
the general—see page 135). The flutter at the 
heart of the professor’s daughters as they watch 
an Englishman at breakfast and listen at the 
window while he addresses them from the 
garden may be exquisite—but it is nothing more; 
and to give it the weight of a story called The 
First Lover is to reproduce in art what in life 
would be forgotten, not in a month, but in a day. 

Miss Boyle quotes Eugene Jolas: ‘‘. . . deeper 
go, always deeper... .”” Depth, however, is not 
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to be found in the subtle depiction of the trivial, 
Her Contessa . . . who revives her memories of 
an old frustrated affection and does not see the 
cause of her defeat in the effeminacy of the young 
man before her, is a portrait neither deep nor 
subtle—just tricksy, 

One objects to trick endings . . . all the 
more for being hidden away beneath literary 
tremolo. ..., 

How fond she is of those internal dramas, those 
excitements so delicately inflated—and so suspect. 

(From a review, by David Gillespie, of The 
First Lover, by Kay Boyle, Left Review, February 
1938, p. 821.) 


(Z@) Auden has brought a new vitality into English 


verse, an exuberance and inventiveness which it 
has lacked since Browning’s death. His idiom 
is contemporary, his outlook is revolutionary. 
He is human and observant, witty and masculine. 
- . . His poetic diction jis good speech, as 
Montaigne would have it: rather difficult than 
tedious, void of affectation, free, loose, and bold; 
not donnish, nor marxian, nor neo-catholic, but 
downright, comrade-like. . . . (But he shows) a 
definite backsliding in the technique of verse. 
The “evolution” of verse form is a doubtful 
historical phenomenon; but I personally cannot 
help regarding a certain tradition in poetry which 
begins with Blake, and passes through Whitman 
and D. H. Lawrence, as an important liberation 
(very intimately related to liberation in the poli- 
tical, moral, and intellectual spheres). It is sad, 
therefore, to see a poet of Auden’s ability aping 
the antics of Kipling and Byron. It is good 
enough as a pastime, but we have no time to 
pass. Artificial verse is only worth doing if done 
supremely well, as by Pope. 

(From Herbert Read’s contribution to “Sixteen 
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Comments on Auden”; New Verse, Nos. 26-7, 
November 1937.) 


(c) Jezebel is an example of the rarest sort of movie, 


that which tries to present a genuine picture of 
a complex individual character. Almost any sort 
of authenticity survives more easily on the screen 
than this; whether it derives from historical 
accuracy, observation of modern social condi- 
tions, or merely from the exploitation of dynamic 
and desirable persons. Perhaps a medium which 
depends on movement and has to keep moving 
is more naturally suited to the panorama than the 
portrait. In the close dissection of character there 
may be something incurably static, depending on 
silence, intimacy, and leisurely tempo. And then 
a film like Jezebel comes along to suggest the 
possibility of revealing character as effectively on 
the screen as in a good novel or play. 

(From a review of Jezebel by Peter Galway, 
New Statesman and Nation, April 23rd, 1938, 
p. 688.) 


4. Discover in the current press, pamphlets, books, etc., 
passages of prose that purport to be scientific prose criticism. 
With regard to these passages, ask yourself the following 


questions: 


What are the judgments that are made or implied? 
What reasons for these judgments are given? 

Are the reasons adequate? Are they clear? 

Could the criticism be improved in any way, and if so, 


how? 


CHAPTER IX 
EMOTIVE CRITICISM 


We have already suggested, in the last chapter, one 
kind of emotive criticism, in which the judgment of 
the critic is based on a statement as to his own feelings. 
The remark “Mr. X’s last novel is marvellous,” is 
really a shorthand way of saying, ““Mr. X’s last novel is 
very good, and my reason for this judgment is that I 
enjoyed it very much.” As we have said, if we can 
trust the emotions of the “I,”’ then the judgment is 
worth attending to; if we can’t, then the judgment is 
suspect. There is a great deal of this kind of criticism 
to-day; but it is worth remembering that the best 
critics use it the least, because they know that their 
readers are less interested in statements about the 
critic’s feelings than in the reasons a critic can give for 
his judgments. It is used most by unintelligent people 
who cover pages with exuberant adjectives and nouns 
in an epileptic fit of “self-expression.” The enthusi- 
asms of a second-rate mind are not, however, the kind 
of thing we want to see preserved on paper. 

The most valuable kind of emotive criticism is a 
kind of writing which does not appear to be critical 
at all, but purely descriptive. In essence this kind of 
criticism works as follows: this thing is good because 
it arouses in me emotions which I will communicate to 
you by describing the thing coloured by my emotions, 
and which you will agree are emotions worth having. 

We have already included in a previous chapter a 
piece of writing which is really a piece of criticism of 
this kind. In Chapter VII, we gave four different 
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descriptions of a bridge. The third description runs 
as follows: 

The bridge is huge; between the two short viaducts at 
either end the single span leaps across the gap in a fine 
slender curve, the tracery of steel cable and tendon that 
supports it looking as delicate and ordered as a spider’s 
web, though it is tough enough to support hundreds of 
tons of quick-moving traffic. . . . 


The judgment that the bridge is a very fine bridge 
is not stated here, but it is implied, and the reasons 
for this judgment are given by the author’s description 
of the bridge coloured by his feelings of admiration, 
and so on. 

Does this mean that all emotive descriptions are 
really critical? It does. By describing something in 
such a way that you communicate the feelings and 
thoughts roused by that something, you are really 
judging the value of that something; because what 
makes a thing valuable is, simply, what it does to us 
or for us. When we say “‘a good book is valuable,” 
we mean that the experience of reading it is valuable; 
and if we praise a political system, we praise it because 
it enables the community to lead a good life. If 
you write an emotive description of a novel or film 
or play, you will necessarily reveal the feelings and 
thoughts roused by the novel or film or play, and so 
you will be revealing whether the experience was 
good, bad, or indifferent, whether, therefore, the novel 
or film or play was of value to you. Whenever we 
communicate to others the quality of an experience, 
we are at the same time putting a value on what has 
given us the experience. It will, of course, be a per- 
sonal value, a value “for us,” not necessarily for every 
one else. But we cannot, when writing emotive de- 
scription, help revealing whether we are the kind of 
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ie whose sense of value is to be trusted or not 
ecause we shall be continually revealing how deep 
ort how shallow our emotional life is. 

If we say that a film is “grand, exciting, superb, 
moving,” as the critic, quoted at the beginning of the 
last chapter, said, we are only stating that we have had 
valuable feelings, and our readers will not know from 
this statement whether they can trust us to like what 
is good and hate what is bad. But if we write an 
emotive description of the film we shall be actually 
communicating our emotions (not merely stating that 
we have had them), and our readers will see, from this 
revelation of our emotional life, whether we are to be 
trusted to like what is good and hate what is bad. 

Where you get a first-class piece of critical descrip- 
tion, in fact, you are really getting two works of art, 
the second “criticizing” or “judging” the first. The 
first-rate critic who communicates his experience of 
reading a play of Shakespeare (usually by writing about 
the play) is himself producing a work of art, which 
will suggest to us the value of the play which gave him 
that experience. This point is important, because it 
shows how good critical description may “educate” 
our sensibility. Suppose you had never got very 
much from reading a play of Shakespeare; a description 
of the experience of reading that play by a first-class 
writer will suggest to you the kind of experience the 
play is capable of giving a sensitive reader; and you 
will return to the play more ready to be stimulated by 
the play in the right way because you will have a clue 
to the experience it is capable of giving you. Let us 
take a rather extreme example of critical description. 

Stephen Spender has written a poem on the concrete 
pylons which carry the wires of the electric grid 


system in England: 
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The secret of these hills was stone, and cottages 
Of that stone made, 

And crumbling roads 

That turned on sudden hidden villages. 


Now over these small hills they have built the concrete 
That trails black wire: 

Pylons, those pillars 

Bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret. 


The valley with its gilt and evening look 

And the green chestnut 

Of customary root 

Are mocked dry like the parched bed of a brook. 


But far above and far as sight endures 

Like whips of anger 

With lightning’s danger 

There runs the quick perspective of the future. 


This dwarfs our emerald country by its trek 

So tall with prophecy: 

Dreaming of cities 

Where often clouds shall lean their swan-white neck. 
(Poems, Stephen Spender, 1933, p. 47-) 


This poem can be regarded as a criticism of the 
pylons. It has judged them to be good because they 
are capable of giving the poet the experience commun- 
icated by the poem. Moreover, it is easy to see from 
this poem how such critical description can “educate 
our sensibility.” We may have hated the pylons, and 
regarded them as a blot on the landscape; after readin 
this poem we may look at them “‘with different eyes,” 
as we say. Or if we have never seen them, we shall 
know beforehand the kind of experience they are 
a eae of giving. We don’t propose to go into the 
subject, here, of the value of poetry as “criticism” of 
this kind. But it is well to remember that when 
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Matthew Arnold said that poetry was a criticism of 
life, he was saying that poets are for ever criticizing 
things by communicating the experiences that these 
things give them. 

And now let us, look at a piece of prose criticism. 
Carlyle praises the poetry of Burns in the following 


words: 

A virtue as of green fields and mountain breezes dwells 
in his poetry; it is redolent of natural life and hardy, 
natural man. There is a decisive strength in him, and 
yet a sweet, native gracefulness; he is tender, he is vehe- 
ment, yet without constraint or too visible effort; he melts 
the heart, or inflames it, with a power which seems 
habitual and familiar to him. We see that in this man 
there was the gentleness, the trembling pity of a woman, 
with the deep earnestness, the force and passionate 
ardour ofahero. Tears lie in him, and consuming fire, as 
lightning lurks in the drops of a summer cloud. He has 
resonance in his bosom for every note of human feeling; 
the high and the low, the sad, the ludicrous, the joyful 
are welcome in their turns to his “‘lightly moving and 


all-conceiving spirit.” 


We do not propose, at this stage, to point out how 
vague the reference is of most of the key words of 
praise in this piece. The thing to ask is: how much 
does this piece of writing tell you exactly about the 
poetry of Burns, and how much about the thoughtful 
and emotional response made by Carlyle to the poetry 
of Burns? To show how emotive it is, it would be 
perhaps best to compare it with the following piece of 
scientific prose criticism, on Burns’ poetry, by John 
Speirs: 

The past, in a wider sense, was still vital in the life and 


eech with which he was in daily contact, that is, the life 


s 
h which were his own. This folk speech cannot 


and speec 
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be separated from the folk life of centuries of which it is 
the product. It is a speech which is itself almost poetry, 
in that it is close down to the life of sensation and 
saturated with the concrete wisdom of folk experience 
connected with the soil. The marvellous vitality which 
is characteristic of Burns’ poetry belongs not merely to 
Burns but to the language. . . . In a sense the language, 
at its fullest expression, is Burns. To borrow a phrase 
Mr. Leavis has used of Shakespeare, Burns “‘incarnates”’ 
the Scottish vernacular. This is his strength. 


(From an article on Burns in Scrutiny, Vol. II, No. 4, 
P- 335-) 


If we compare these two pieces of criticism we shall 
agree that the total effect of the first piece is to prepare 
our minds for the kinds of experience that the poetry 
of Burns is capable of giving us, and that the effect 
of the second piece is to direct our minds to the rela- 
tion between the poetry of Burns and the Scottish 
vernacular of his day. Carlyle makes his criticism by 
describing the poetry of Burns coloured by the feelings 
that were roused in him by the poetry; and his judg- 
ment that it is good is implicit in the whole description. 
John Speirs, on the other hand, makes an implied 
judgment that Burns’ poetry is good, and then gives a 
reason, that it has a vitality which gives us “marvel- 
lous” feelings, and then goes on to discuss what that 
vitality “means,” and where it comes from. 

That there is not a wide measure of difference be- 
tween descriptive prose criticism of the kind written 
above, and poetic criticism, may be seen by comparing 
some of the phrases of Carlyle with the following lines 
from a sonnet on King Lear by Keats: 


... for, once again, the frerce dispute 
Betwixt damnation and impassioned clay 
Must I burn through; 
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In these few lines we have the emotive description 
of the play, and a description of the sensation of 
reading the play (must I burn through). 

As you will realize, this emotive descriptive criticism 
is not easy to write well. It requires, as all good 
emotive writing requires, that you should have ex- 
petienced the thing which you are describing in more 
than a superficial way. What gives emotive writing 
of any kind its value is the depth of emotional “in- 
terest” which is aroused in you. If your emotional 
life is shallow, if you have only a shallow interest in 
things, then your emotive criticism will not be worth 
much. The way James Joyce has expressed this truth 
is, that the only question to ask about a work of art 
(and this kind of criticism is, as we have suggested, a 
work of art) is, “from how deep a life does it spring?” 

The kind of critical descriptive writing that is the 
result of a shallow or superficial interest is the kind 
of thing we all know well: “It is very tragic, when 
Lear comes in dragging the dead body of Cordelia...” 
“A very humorous incident is when Charlie Chaplin 
is clamped to an automatic lunch feeder, which . . . 
and so on. Such mere description (unemotive de- 
scription) with labels, “‘marvellous,” “funny,” “tragic,” 
attached is useless. It is true, however, that some- 
times critics do experience something deeply and are 
yet unable to do anything but label their experience in 
‘this way. Here is an example, from Swinburne: 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

If not another word were left of the poem in which 
these two last lines occur, those two lines would sufhce 
to show the hand of a poet differing not in degree but in 
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kind from the tribe of Byron and Southey. In the whole 
expanse of poetry there can hardly be two verses of more 
perfect, profound, and exalted beauty. But if anybody 
does not happen to see this, no critic of all that ever 
criticized, from the days of Longinus to the days of 
Arnold, from the days of Zoilus to the days of Zola, 
could succeed in making visible the certainty of this truth 
to the mind’s eye of that person. 


This is only a very emphatic way of saying: “The 
two lines of Wordsworth’s poem are great poetry, 
better poetry than either Byron or Southey could 
write; I base this judgment on the feeling of profound 
exaltation that the lines give me; if anybody does not 
see that they are great poetry, then no one can help 
him.” 

You will notice that this piece of criticism is of the 
kind noted at the beginning of the chapter. Swin- 
burne is merely stating that he felt exalted by the two 
lines of Wordsworth; he is not communicating to us 
his actual feelings of exaltation. If we trust Swinburne 
as capable of experiencing poetry in a sensitive way, 
then his judgment is worth attending to. But, as you 
can see from this example, this kind of criticism is not 
very valuable, even if written by a man of the calibre 
of Swinburne. 

However valuable emotive criticism may be in 
educating our sensibilities, and in showing us the 
kinds of experience that are worth having, emotive 
criticism can be put to very base uses, and for this 
reason it is a criticism to suspect. In a previous 
chapter we discussed advertising and “devertising”’ 
prose. It is obvious that emotive criticism, in the 
form of a description coloured by feeling, may be 
artificially constructed, and may not be very different 
from advertising or ‘“‘devertising” prose. Let us look 
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at an example (the following is an imaginary criticism 
of a parliamentary Bill to control hire-purchase sales- 


manship): 

It is difficult to speak of this Bill with moderation. It 
the most iniquitous piece of legislation passed 
through Parliament this session; because, not only is it 
an affront to the honesty and good purpose of the business 
community, and a reflection on their honour which is to 
be thoroughly condemned, it is also a gross piece of 
interference with the liberty of the citizen which, among 
English-speaking people, is rightly prized as our most 
precious possession. Either we must give up talking of 
“freedom,” and accept, unconditionally, the practice of 
state tyranny, or we must allow citizens to manage their 
own affairs with that fine sense of responsibility which has 
always characterized the English commercial classes. 


The critic has judged the Bill to be bad, and has backed 
up his judgment with a highly emotive and extremely 
vague description of the Bill as “an affront ...,” 4 
“reflection ...,” “a gross piece of interference,’”’ etc. 
We find absurd criticism of this kind fairly often to-day, 


in relation to public affairs, especially among those 
who, realizing that they have not a good enough 
intelligence of 


argument with which to appeal to the 1 
le that their 


the community, try to convince peop 
ily aroused 


judgments are good by appealing to easily et 
prejudices. We have chosen a piece of political criti- 
cism to make clear, ious, that emotive 


what will be obv 
criticism may be very valuable in relation to a work of art 
which is itself emotive, but useless and even dangerous when 
it is a criticism of the actions of people, the behaviour of 
politicians and civic authorities, and so on. In the public 
life of the citizen we need scientific prose criticism 
which will direct people’s minds clearly to the reasons 
that make public actions good or bad. The following 


is perhaps 
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an example of such criticism, which you may com- 
pare with the emotive criticism given above: 

This may not be a perfect Bill, but it is a good Bill. 
So long as the credit system exists and is made available 
by hire-purchase firms to consumers with few resources 
and precarious incomes, purchasers cannot wholly be 
protected by legislation from the consequences of their 
own folly. But the measure now before Parliament will 
at least go far to ensure that purchasers are placed in 
a position to compare hire-purchase prices with those 
obtainable for cash; that they are not bound to contract to 
pay for goods which prove on delivery to be shoddy 
rubbish; and that they cannot be made to forfeit goods 
fully paid for under one contract because of failure to fulfil 
a later “‘link+d” agreement. The exploitation of gullible 
women by high-pressure salesmen canvassing from door 
to door during the husband’s absence at work will be at 
least restricted, and the present scandal of wives being 
cajoled or bullied into signing incomprehensible and often 
fraudulent contracts stopped. Above all, a limit will be 
placed to the unconscionable practice of “‘snatching back”’ 
goods from an honest purchaser who has failed to keep 
up the prescribed schedule of payments. 

(From an article, ““Misery—by Instalments,” New 
Statesman and Nation, February 12th, 1938, p. 237.) 


We wish to show, now, by examples, that very often 
good criticism is not strictly either scientific prose 
criticism or emotive criticism, but a mixture of both. 
This is, of course, what we should expect. The first 
example we shall give is a passage from Swinburne’s 
well-known attack on Walt Whitman. Notice that in 
the first part of the first sentence (“If anything . . . 
two things;”) the prose is scientific, in the second part 
of the first sentence, the reference and emotive meaning 
of the words are both equally important; and in the 
second sentence the prose is a metaphorical description 
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coloured by strong feeling (the reference is rather 
vague): 

If anything can justify the serious and deliberate display 
of merely physical emotion in literature or in art, it must 
be one of two things; intense depth of feeling expressed 
with inspired perfection of simplicity, with divine sub- 
limity of fascination, as by Sappho; or transcendent 
supremacy of actuai and irresistible beauty in such revela- 
tion of naked nature as was possible to Titian. But Mr. 
Whitman’s Eve is a drunken apple-woman, indecently 
sprawling in the slush and garbage of the gutter amid 
the rotten refuse of her overturned fruit-stall; but Mr. 
Whitman’s Venus is a Hottentot wench under the 
influence of cantharides and adulterated rum. 

(From ‘‘Whitmania,” in Studies in Prose and Poetry, 
Swinburne, p. 138.) 

The second example is from an article on H. G. Wells 
and History by D. S. Mirsky. The article is essentially 
a piece of scientific prose criticism, but every now and 
then Mr. Mirsky’s indignation suddenly colours up 


his prose. 

Apart from these purely literary shortcomings of Mr. 
Wells’ book three things are particularly striking in him; 
a profound philistinism, a self-satisfied ignorance, and a 
hatred of democracy. His philistinism is the overgrown 
descendant of the philistinism of the English-speaking 
middle classes, of which Matthew Arnold was such a 
respectful and deferent enemy, which at an earlier age 
could flower into a writer of the calibre of Thackeray, and 


which even in our own days could produce in President 
Wilson a monumental figure of genuine tragic force. 
Self-satisfied ignorance is of course the birthright of 
the philistine, and can hardly be regarded as an neat 
pendent virtue. On Wells’ self-satisfaction . . . I nee 
hardly dwell: it oozes out of every pore. It is so bounc- 
ingly arrogant that even at its worst it 1s never pathetic, 
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not even when Mr. Wells actually affirms his belief that 
the “Outline” will still hold good in 2030! 
(From an article in the Criterion, October 1932.) 


The third (from a review by D. H. Lawrence of H. G. 
Wells’ World of William Clissold) will serve to show 
how, in one short passage, the two kinds of criticism 
may be mixed together: 


_. . this work is not a novel, because it contains none 
of the passionate and emotional reactions which are at 
the root of all thought, and which must be conveyed in 
a novel. This book is all chewed-up newspaper and 
chewed-up scientific reports, like a mouse’s nest. 

(From a review, reprinted in Phenix, D. H. Lawrence, 


P- 350-) 


Notice that, though the words, “chewed-up” and 
“like a mouse’s nest,” are descriptive terms coloured 
by feeling, their reference is still fairly clear; so that 
we can regard this passage as a piece of scientific prose 
criticism reinforced by Paine. 

To conclude this chapter we will add several ex- 
amples of mainly emotive criticism, leaving you to 
examine them and discuss them yourself. 


i. Athos is an old place, and Mr. Byron is a young 
man. The combination for once is really happy... .- 
Mr. Byron belongs to the younger generation . . . he is 
not more than becomingly impressed with ancientness. 
He never gapes in front of it. He settles on it like a 
butterfly, tastes it, is perfectly honest about the taste, and 
flutters on. And it is charming. 

We confess that we find this youthful revelation of 
ancient Athos charming. It is all in the butterfly manner. 
But the butterfly, airy creature, is by no means a fool. 
And its interest is wide. It is amusing to watch a spangled 
beauty settle on a rose, then on a spat-out cherry-stone, 
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then with a quiver of sunny attention, upon a bit of 
horse-droppings on the road. The butterfly tries them 
all, with equal concern. It is neither shocked nor sur- 
prised, though sometimes, if thwarted, it is a little 
exasperated. But it is still a butterfly, graceful, charming, 
and ephemeral. And, of course, the butterfly on its care- 
less, flapping wings is just as immortal as some hootin 
an utterly learned owl. Which is to say, we are thankful 
Mr. Byron is no more learned and serious than he is, and 
his description of Athos is far more vitally convincing 
than that, for example, of some heavy Gregorovius. 


(From a review, by D. H. Lawrence, of Robert Byron’s 
“The Station: Athos, Treasures and Men,” printed in 
Phenix, by D. H. Lawrence, Heinemann, p. 383.) 


z. (The following is an extract from a review, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for October 1817, of Leigh Hunt 
as a poet.) His poem, “The Story of Rimini,” reminds 
the writer of: “the gilded drawing-room of a little boarding 
school mistress. . . . The company are entertained with 
lukewarm negus and the sound of a paltry pianoforte. ... 
His muse talks indelicately like a tea-sipping milliner-girl. 
. . . For the person who writes ‘Rimini’ to admire the 
‘Excursion’ is just as impossible as it would be for a 
Chinese polisher of cherry-stones, or gilder of tea-cups, 
to burst into tears at the sight of the Theseus, or the 


Torso.” 
(Quoted, with the above cuts, in an article on “The 
Great Reviews,” by R. G. Cox, Scrutiny, June 1937; p- 15-) 


3. The following is the opening of Hazlitt’s essay, “On 
a landscape of Nicolas Poussin”: “Orion, the subject 
of this landscape, was the classical Nimrod; and is called 
by Homer, ‘a hunter of shadows, himself a shade.’ . . . 
He is represented setting out on his journey, with 
men on his shoulders to guide him, a bow in his 
hand, and Diana in the cloud greeting him. He stalks 
along, a giant upon earth, and reels and falters in his 
gait, as if just awakened out of sleep, or uncertain of 
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his way;—you see his blindness though his back is 
turned. Mists rise around him, and veil the sides of the 

forests; earth is dank and fresh with dews, the ‘grey 
a and the Pleiades before him dance,’ and in the 
distance are seen the blue hills and the sullen ocean. 
Nothing was ever more finely conceived or done. It 
breathes the spirit of the morning; its moisture, its repose, 
its obscurity, waiting the miracle of light to kindle it into 
smiles; the whole is, like the principal figure in it, ““A 
forerunner of the dawn.” The same atmosphere tinges 
and imbues every object, the same dull light “shadowy 
sets off” the fact of nature: one feeling of vastness, of 
strangeness, and primeval forms pervades the painter’s 
canvas, and we are thrown back upon the first integrity of 
things. This great and learned man might be said to see 
nature through the glass of time; he alone has a right to 
be considered as the painter of classical antiquity.” 


EXERCISES AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Write an emotive criticism of anything you have 
recently heard, read, or seen: 


Film, play, short story, novel, biography, picture, 
poem, new building, flower show, exhibition, etc. 


Compare your emotive criticism with the scientific prose 
criticism you wrote on the same or a similar subject (see 
Question 1, last chapter). 

Remember that you can only hope to write good emotive 
criticism about something that has moved you in a real and 
genuine way. 

2. Examine the ‘“‘criticism’? to be found in any of 
your textbooks—e.g., introductions to Shakespeare’s plays, 
critical notes on a book of essays, or a collection of poetry, 
etc. 

Is this “criticism” scientific prose criticism? 

Is it emotive criticism? 


is it merely the explanation of the author’s intention, style, 
etc. 
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Is it advertising writing, rousing enthusiasm for the play 
or essay or poemp 

Was it worth writing? What value has it for you, 
personally? 

3. If you feel that the “‘criticism” in any of your textbooks 
is unsatisfactory or could be improved in any way, try to 
write your own criticism; e.g., 

Write your own introduction to a play of Shake- 
speare, to a book of essays, to the novel you are 
reading, etc. 

4. Write an emotive criticism on a political or social 
subject; e.g., 

Britain’s foreign policy since the Great War. 


Write a scientific prose criticism on the same subject. 
Ask yourself whether the emotive criticism could be justified 
in any way. 

5. Consider the following passages: 

Are they passages in which the actual emotions of the 
critic are communicated to us? 

Do they reveal the quality of the critic’s emotional life? 

Are they merely statements about the critic’s emotions? 

What, if it 7s communicated, is the quality of the critic’s 
emotional life? 

Select and write out separately any parts of these passages 
which are scientific prose criticism (judgment backed by 
reason): 

(2) Kreisler’s tone has in it a thrilling purity, and it can 
cry like a bird: there are both cries and warblings 
in the first movement of the (Beethoven violin) 
concerto. His playing has that energy which 
comes to flower in grace, with a supple concealed 
agility, a skill which is never allowed to tell for 
itself, to mean anything apart from what it 
expresses. As he attacks the music he has the 
air of an ardent young sculptor, at work with 
powerful and vitalizing hands. Sometimes his 
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body sways under the music, yet is always 
stronger than any wave of emotion, which it 
overcomes gallantly. And his sense of propor- 
tion is so fine that any mere cadenza, played by 
him, becomes a link, not an interruption, so 
clearly and delicately is it put in its proper place, 
its due parenthesis. 

(6) (Beethoven’s) Fifth Symphony . . . is stupendous. 
It begins with the AJlegro con Brio, wringing all 
its fierce stabbing meaning out of it. No mortal 
orchestra can give all that one desires in the 
composer’s intention; I have never heard an 
interpretation so poignant and so arresting as 
Richter’s. The intensity never slackened, yet it 
was continually different; all the shades of this 
demoniac onslaught of sound upon the limits of 
Time and the ramparts of the world (Lucretius’ 
famous Latin phrase) seem almost to shatter one’s 
nerves. Then comes the martial peace of the 
Andante, with its vast sky. . . . 

(Both passages from Plays, Acting, and Music, Arthur 

Symons, Travellers’ Library, pp. 78 and 183.) 


6. Write an emotive criticism of any music you have 
heard recently, on the air, in concert-hall, dance-room, 
gramophone. 

Why is there no question on music in the Exercises on 
Chapter VIII? 


CHAPTER x 
NARRATIVE PROSE 


things that happen, but of internal events, the thoughts 
and feelings of the “characters.” You might suppose, 
at first, that all narrative writing must be impersonal, 
that it cannot be a Prose of self-expression, for it js 
the business of the writer to record the actions and 
feelings of other people or of animals, and not of 
himself. But, of course, narrative prose is often per- 
sonal and self-expressive, and especially so in the long 
narrative, in the novel. 

We may, in fact, distinguish three kinds of narrative 
Writing: first, that which describes both the external 
and the internal action of the characters in scientific 
prose, and in this kind of narrative the author is quite 
impersonal; second, that which describes the actions 
of the “characters” and communicates to us their 
feelings in emotive prose, but which is still written 
impersonally, without revealing the feelings of the 
author; third, that which describes the action of the 
characters, communicates to us their feelings, and also 
communicates to us the feelings of the author, his 
attitude towards the characters, and so on. 

If we take examples of these three kinds of narrative 
prose, the distinction between them will be easily seen. 

Here, first of all, is a passage of plain description of 
external events, written by Thomas Hardy: 


About this hour the snow abated: ten flakes fell where 
162 
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twenty had fallen, then one had the room of ten. Not 
long after a form moved by the brink of the river. . . . 

The shape went slowly along, but without mech 
exertion, for the snow, though sudden, was not as yet 
more than two inches deep. At this time some words 
were spoken aloud: 

“One. Two. Three. Four. Five.” 

Between each utterance the little shape advanced half 
a dozen yards. It was evident now that the windows 
high in the wall were being counted. The word ‘“‘five”’ 
represented the fifth window from the end of the wall. 

Here the spot stopped, and dwindled smaller. The 
figure was stooping. Then a morsel of snow flew across 
the river towards the fifth window. It smacked against 
the wall at a point several yards from its mark. The 
throw was the idea of a man conjoined to the execution 
ofa woman. ... 

Another attempt and another; till by degrees the wall 
became pimpled with the adhering lumps of snow. At 
last one fragment struck the fifth window. 


(From Chapter XI, Far from the Madding Crowd.) 


The following is a description of internal events, of 
feelings. You may think that it is impossible to de- 
scribe feelings in scientific prose, that it is only possible 
to communicate them in emotive prose, or to label 
them (e.g., “He grew angrier and angrier and then 
gradually became calmer’). In a sense this is true, 
but many feelings, especially the stronger and simpler 
feelings, are accompanied by physiological changes, 
and to describe these changes is often an effective way 
of describing the feelings which accompany them: 


As the snake slid along the fence in her direction, the 
cat’s back slowly humped, her fur rose vibrating along 
her body and tail as if a wind were blowing out from her 
skin, her yellow eyes grew dry and hard with a flat 
brightness, the flesh of her mouth drew back from her 
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teeth, and a continuous ribbon of sound between moan 
and shriek rose thinly from the back of her throat... . 


The next isa description of external action together 
with a communication to us of the feelings of the 
characters who are in action. But the author writes 
impersonally; he is dealing with the actions and sen- 
sations of other people, and is not concerned with his 
own feelings about them, or his attitude to them. It 
is part of a piece of prose describing the reaping of a 
harvest by scythes ona burning summer day in France, 
Notice that the feelings of the mowers are partly 
communicated to us by describing the surroundings 
coloured by the feelings of the mowers: 


The sun spins in the sky like a chalk crusher. All the 
dust of the earth seems to be filling the sky. There it 
remains, dense, unyielding, motionless. ‘The trees, the 
very grass, are white with it. The toppling wheat smokes 
as if on fire, and sends up clouds of dust that quiver and 
gleam in the drab air. Not a vestige of colour remains 
on the mountainside. The earth is grey, the corn is grey, 
the sky is grey. The heat sinks down on the world like 
a mountain of cinders. 

Simon, Ligniéres, Borome, Samsombre, naked to the 
waist, go on battling with the grain. When they straighten 
up, all that is visible is the colour of the eye, shadowed 
by the hat. The rest is a compost of dust and sweat and 
blood. The blood held off only by the frail skin. 

Over everything the same greyness. Everything burns 
and the wheat smokes. Those over by the alders are 
naked. Those over by the oaks are naked. Sailor has 
taken off his belt; he ties his trousers with a wisp of straw. 
The fourteen scythes pierce into the corn, the legs move 
forward, the feet trample the stubble, hands twist binders, 
hands stretch out for twists, tie sheaves, add sheaves to 
shocks. Fists clench handles of scythes, press down on 
scythes, draw back, clutch tighter, balance, and swing out 
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again. Feet move forward, backs bend, loins ache, heads 
buzz, eyes throb. Teeth bite, and noses pump up air. 
Mouths: gasp, throats are afire. Pangs of anguish shoot 
long flames through spines. The earth is grey, the sky 
is grey. The sun crushes all things under it. Fists clench. 
Feet move forward. Hands gather up corn. Arms shuffle 
sheaves. Hands take twists. Fingers tic knots, shoulders 
cast sheaves, hands catch sheaves by ties, arms pull, 
shoulders lift, hands set them to the shocks. The earth 
is grey, the corn is grey. The sun crushes its chalk faster 
than ever. Breasts ache, loins ache, thighs ache, heads 
weigh tons, and the hair is an intolerable weight. Eyeballs 
quiver, teeth bite, petticoats burn the thighs like fire. 

Little Jean, flat on his stomach in the grey shadow, 
lies still and motionless. His face is turned to the earth. 
Leonard no longer moves, Millie no longer moves. Over 
by the alder, over by the oaks, over by the straight cut 
there are no more men now, no more women. Nothing 
but hands, arms, fists, legs, feet, calves, shoulders, fingers, 
teeth, mouths, loins, buttocks, breasts, thighs still pul- 
sating with the struggle against the heat, against the corn, 
against the sun. The vast solitary sun crushes its chalk 
of summer down on the whole universe. 

(From The Corn Dies, by Jean Giono, translated from 
the French by John Rodker. Printed in New Writing, 
No. 3, Spring 1937, pp. 216 and 217.) 

In a sense, of course, these feelings that are being 
communicated are those of the author. He may have 
been actually one of the mowers; but at any rate he 
must have experienced some of the sensations he is 
dealing with. You cannot write about what you do 
not know and cannot imagine; you cannot write about 
heat if you do not “know” it. But the point is that, 
in this piece of prose, the author is writing about his 
characters impersonally. He is recording their actions 
and sensations without drawing attention to himself. 
Compare this with the following passage from 
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Dickens, in which not only the actions and feelings of 
the man and the boy are given to us, but also something 
of Dickens’ own attitude to them. His manner of 
writing about them is, as it were, a comment on them. 


He seems to be saying: 

Such a meeting between a convict and a small boy, as 
I describe here, is both horrible and funny; humanity 
degraded by imprisonment on the one hand, and innocent, 
immature humanity on the other. These two specimens 
of humanity meeting in this way are not horrible at one 
moment and funny at another, nor is the innocence of 
the one funny or the animality of the other horrible only. 
Both are fearful and funny at the same moment, as life 


so often is. 

My first vivid and broad impression of the identity of 
things seems to me to have been gained in a memorable 
raw afternoon towards evening. At such a time I found 
out for certain that this bleak place overgrown with 
nettles was the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, late of 
this parish, and also Georgina, wife of the above, were 
dead and buried; and that Alexander, Bartholomew, 
Abraham, Tobias, and Roger, infant children of the 
aforesaid, were also dead and buried; and that the dark 
flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, intersected with 
dykes and mounds and gates, with scattered cattle feeding 
on it, was the marshes; and that the low leaden line 
beyond was the river; and that the distant savage lair 
from which the wind was rushing, was the sea; and that 
the small bundle of shivers growing afraid and beginning 
to cry, was Pip. 

“Hold your noise!” cried a terrible voice, as a man 


started up from among the graves at the side of the 
church porch. “Keep still, you little devil, or PU cut 
your throat.” 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on 
his leg. A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and 
with an old rag tied round his head. A man who had 
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been soaked in water, and smothered in mud, and lamed 
by stones, and stun by nettles, and torn by briars; who 
limped and shivered and glared and growled; and whose 
teeth chattered in his head as he seized me by the chin. 

“Oh! Don’t cut my throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. 
“Pray, don’t do it, sir.” 

“Tell us your name!” said the man. “Quick.” 

‘Pip, sir.” 

“Once more,” said the man, staring at me. ‘‘Give it 
mouth.” 

“Pip. Pip, sir.” 

“Show us where you live,” said the man. “Pint out 
the place.” 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the flat inshore 
among the alder trees and pollards, a mile or more from 
the church. 

The man, after looking at me for a moment, turned 
me upside down, and emptied my pockets. There was 
nothing in them but a piece of bread. 

When the church came to itself—for he was so sudden 
and strong that he made it go head over heels before me, 
and I saw the steeple under my feet—when the church 
came to itself, I say, I was seated on a high tombstone, 
trembling, while he ate the bread ravenously. 

“You young dog,” said the man, licking his lips. 
“What fat cheeks you ha’ got.” 

I believe they were fat, though I was at that time 
undersized for my years, and not strong. 

“Darn me, if I couldn’t eat ’em,” said the man, with 
a threatening shake of his head, ‘‘and if I han’t half a 
mind to.” 

I earnestly expressed my hope that he wouldn’t, and 
held tighter to the tombstone on which he had put me: 
partly, to keep myself upon it, partly, to keep myself from 
crying. 

“Now, then, lookee here!’’ said the man. ‘‘Where’s 
your mother?” 

“There, sirl” said I. 
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He started, made a short run, and stopped and looked 


over his shoulder. 
“There, sirl’ I timidly exclaimed. ‘Also Gorgina. 


That’s my mother.” 
“Oh,” said he, coming back. ‘“‘And is that your father 


alonger your mother?”’ 
“Yes, sir,” I said. ‘Him, too, late of this parish.” 


“‘Hal”’ he muttered, considering. ‘‘Who d’ye live with 
—supposing you’re kindly let to live, which I han’t made 
up my mind about?” 

““My sister, sir—-Mrs. Joe Gargery—wife of Joe 
Gargery, the blacksmith, sir.” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he. And he looked down at 
his leg. 

The attitude of Dickens, in this pass 
characters is easy to appreciate. He regards them, as 
we have said, as both horrible and funny at the same 
moment. He communicates this attitude to us partly 
by his choice of detail, partly by his way of describing 
them, partly by the kinds of speech he puts into their 
mouths. Notice, for instance, the juxtaposition of: 
“the distant savage lair from which the wind was rushing” 
and “‘the small bundle of shivers (which was Pip)”; 


the details describing the convict: 
A man who had been soaked in water, and smothered 
in mud, and lamed by stones, and stung by nettles, and 
torn by briars; who limped and shivered and glared and 


age to his 


growled; 


the horror-fun of: 
“Oh! don’t cut my throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. 
“Pray, don’t-do it, sirl”’ — 
“You young dog,” said the man, licking his lips, “‘what 
fat cheeks you ha’ got! .. Darn me, if I couldn’t eat 


> >> 
em. 
“Also Gorgina. That’s my mother,” etc. 
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We have spoken as if in writing impersonal narrative 
the author had no attitude to his characters. This is, 
of course, not correct. Every writer must have an 
attitude to what he is writing about. He simply could 
not write about what he is indifferent to. But, in 
pfactice, we find that in some writing the attitude of 
the writer is unnoticed and taken for granted, whereas 
in other kinds of writing it is forced upon our notice 
because it is in strong evidence. Thus Hardy, in the 
first example, doubtless had an attitude of clear-seeing 
and dispassionate interest in the woman whose move- 
ments he is describing; and again Jean Giono, in the 
third example, obviously had an intense emotional 
interest in the reapers suffering fsom the heat. But this 
attitude of “‘interest” in a writer we take for granted; 
if it were non-existent we should find the narrative 
uninteresting (because written by an uninterested 
man). If we compare, however, the description of 
the reapers with the description of Pip and the 
convict, we can easily see how Jean Giono has allowed 
himself to ke completely absorbed in his subject 
matter, so that we are not aware of him at all, only of 
what he is describing; whereas Dickens, writing with 
equal zest and interest, reveals himself and his peculiar 
way of regarding his characters at every moment. As 
we said at the beginning of this chapter, it is in the 
novel that we find most often this self-revealing narra- 
tive prose, which, through particular choice of detail, 
and through the manner in which the characters are 
described and made to speak, reveals to us the whole 
outlook of the writer. 

Let us look again at the passage from Dickens, to 
notice some technical points in the art of narrative 
writing. The feelings of the man and the child, in 
this passage, are largely communicated to us by means 
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of conversation. In narrative prose this is one of the 
most effective ways of communicating emotion. In 
real life, we come to understand what another person 
is feeling most often by what he does and by the way 
he does it. And “what he does” includes action, 
ae ig and speaking. You may judge what a man’s 
eelings are by the way he sits, the way he walks, the 
way he eats, and so on, and by the words he speaks and 
the tones and inflections of his voice. Now a writer 
can deal very well with all these, except the tones and 
inflections of the voice. You can describe action and 
gesture, and you can reproduce the words used in 
speech, but you will find it almost impossible to suggest 
any of the actual tones and inflections of the voice 
which give so much added meaning to what a person 
says, and which reveal all kinds of subtleties of feeling. 
Writers do try to indicate the tones and inflections of 
the voice, but it can only be done in a very unsatis- 
factory way. There are several examples in the passage 


from Dickens: 
“‘There, sir,” I timidly exclaimed. 
““Hal” he muttered. 


And we often come across phrases such as the 


following: 
“Sol” he said, with an indescribable air of disgust and 


anger. 
Te gabbled the news in a kind of happy rapid sing-song. 

This impossibility of describing adequately the in- 
flections and tones of the voice means that if you are 
going to use speech to suggest feelings you have to 
make up a pattern of spoken words which will suggest 
the feelings without the help of the tones and inflec- 
tions of the voice. And it is because a writer cannot 
reproduce these inflections that he tends to make his 
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conversations more “‘expressive” than they normally 
are in real life. In addition to this, he will tend to use 
any other means at his disposal of suggesting the 
feelings of his characters, scientific prose description 
of their gestures and bodily appearance, description of 
other objects coloured by their feelings, and so on. 
In fact, though we have separated narrative prose into 
different kinds for convenience, it often happens that 
they are combined. In the following passage, for 
instance, from Wuthering Heights, nearly every means 
that we have noted of describing and communicating 
emotion is used. The passage is from the scene in 
which Mr. Lockwood, the narrator, having slept in a 
room haunted by the ghost of a certain Catherine who 
had been passionately loved by Heathcliff, the owner 
of the house, as 2 boy and man, has a terrible night- 
mare, in which the ghost of Catherine tries to get in 
at the window. His cry of dream-terror brings Heath- 
cliff to the room (it is, of course, the emotions of 
Heathcliff that we are concerned with, not those of the 
narrator): 
... hasty footsteps approached my chamber door; 
somebody pushed it open, with a vigorous hand, and a 
light glimmered through the squares at the top of the 
bed. I sat shuddering yet, and wiping the perspiration 
from my forehead; the intruder seemed to hesitate, and 
muttered to himself. At last, he said in a half-whisper, 
plainly not expecting an answer, “Is any one there?” I 
considered it best to confess my presence, for I knew 
Heathcliff’s accents, and feared he might search further, 
if I kept quiet. With this intention, I turned and opened 
the panels. I shall not soon forget the effect my action 
produced. 
Heathcliff stood near the entrance, in his shirt and 
trousers; with the candle dripping over his fingers, and 
his face as white as the wall behind him. The first crack 
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of the oak startled him like an electric shock; the light 
leapt from his hold to a distance of some feet, and his 
agitation was so extreme, that he could hardly pick 
it up. 

“It is only your guest, sir,” I called out, desirous of 
sparing him the humiliation of exposing his cowardice 
further. “I had the misfortune to Scream in my sleep, 
owing to a frightful nightmare. I’m sorry I disturbed 
you.” 

“Oh, God confound you, Mr. Lockwood! I wish you 
were at the * commenced my host, setting the candle 
on a chair, because he found it impossible to hold it 
steady. “And who showed you into this room?” he 
continued, crushing his nails into his palms, and grinding 
his teeth to subdue the maxillary convulsions. “Who was 
it? P’ve a good mind to turn them out of the house this 
moment.” 

“It was your servant, Zillah,” I replied, flinging myself 
on the floor and rapidly resuming my garments. “I 
should not care if you did, Mr. Heathcliff; she richly 
deserves it. I suppose that she wanted to get another 
proof that the place was haunted, at my expense. Well, 
it is—swarming with ghosts and goblins! You have 
reason in shutting it up, I assure you. No one will thank 
you for a doze in such a den!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Heathcliff, “and what are 
you doing? Lie down and finish out the night, since you 
are here; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t repeat that horrid 
noise; nothing could excuse it, unless you were having 
your throat cut.” 

“If the little fiend had got in at the window, she 
probably would have strangled mel?’ I returned. “Tm 
not going to endure the persecutions of your hospitable 
ancestors again. Was not the Reverend Jabes Brander- 
ham akin to you on the mother’s side? And that minx, 
Catherine Linton, or Earnshaw, or however she is called 
—she must have been a changeling—wicked little soul! 
She told me she had been walking the earth for twenty 
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years; a just punishment for her mortal transgressions, 
‘T’ve no doubt!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when I recollected 
the association of Heathcliff’s with Catherine’s name in 
the book, which had completely slipped from my memory, 
till thus awakened. I blushed at my inconsideration; but 
without showing further consciousness of the offence, I 
hastened to add—‘‘The truth is, sir, I passed the first part 
of the night in’—here I stopped afresh—I was about 
to say “(perusing those old volumes,” then it would have 
revealed my knowledge of their written as well as their 
printed contents; so, correcting myself, I went on—“‘in 
spelling over the names scratched on that window-ledge. 
A monotonous occupation, calculated to set me asleep, 
like counting, or 

“What can you mean by talking in this way to me?” 
thundered Heathcliff with savage vehemence. “How— 
dare you, under my roof? God He’s mad to speak 
sol” And he struck his forehead with rage. 

I did not know whether to resent this language or 
pursue my explanation; but he seemed so powerfully 
affected that I took pity and proceeded with my dreams; 
affirming that I had never heard the appellation of 
“Catherine Linton’”’ before, but reading it often produced 
an impression which personified itself when I had no 
longer my imagination under control. Heathcliff gradu- 
ally fell back into the shelter of the bed, as I spoke; 
finally sitting down almost concealed behind it. I guessed, 
however, by his irregular and intercepted breathing, that 
he struggled to vanquish an excess of violent emotion. 
Not liking to show him that I had heard the conflict, 
I continued my toilet rather noisily, looking at my watch, 
and soliloquized on the length of the night: ‘Not three 
o’clock yet! I could have taken my oath it had been six. 
Time stagnates here: we must surely have retired to rest 
at eight!” 

“Always at nine in winter, and rise at four!” said my 
host, suppressing a groan; and, as I fancied, by the motion 
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of his arm’s shadow, dashing a tear from his eyes. ‘Mr. 
Lockwood,” he added, “you may go into my room; 
you’ll only be in the way, coming downstairs so early, and 
your childish outcry has sent Sleep to the devil for mel” 

“And for me, too,” I replied. “I?ll walk in the yard 
till daylight, and then I'll be off; and you need not dread 
a repetition of my intrusion. I’m now quite cured of 
seeking pleasure in society, be it country or town. A 
sensible man ought to find sufficient company in himself.” 

“Delightful company!” muttered Heathcliff. “Take the 
candle and go where you please. I shall join you directly.” 

I obeyed, so far as to quit the chamber; when, ignorant 
where the narrow lobbies led, I stood still, and was 
witness, involuntarily, to a piece of superstition on the 
part of my landlord, which belied, oddly, his apparent 
sense. He got on to the bed, and wrenched open the 
lattice, bursting, as he pulled at it, into an uncontrollable 
passion of tears. “Come in! Come in!” he sobbed. 
“Cathy, do come. Oh, do—once more! Oh, my heart’s 
darling! hear me ¢his time, Catherine, at last!” The 
spectre showed a spectre’s usual caprice; it gave no 
sign of being; but the snow and wind whirled wildly 
through, even reaching my station, and blowing out the 
light. 

There was such anguish in the gush of grief that 
accompanied this raving, that my compassion made me 
overlook the folly, and I drew off, half angry to have 
listened at all, and vexed at having related my ridiculous 
nightmare, since it produced that agony. 

(Wuthering Heights, Chapter III.) 


There is no need to go into this passage in detail, 
pointing out the various methods of describing or 
communicating the emotions of Heathcliff. You can 
yourselves notice where the narrator has used direct 
speech, or the scientific prose description of the 
physiological manifestations of feeling, or the plain 
description of actions and gestures that suggest feeling, 
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or the labelling of emotions, or hints as to the 
tone and inflection of the voice, or the commu- 
nication of feeling through emotive language. All 
these methods are woven together, and the effect of 
Heathcliff’s passionate feeling is intensified through 
contrast with the rather silly and fussy self-importance 
of Mr. Lockwood. Notice, finally, that the method 
of communicating feeling through a description of 
objects and persons coloured by that feeling cannot be 
used here. The author of a book is conventionally 
allowed to know the inner workings of the minds of 
his characters, though they say and do nothing. If 
Emily Bronté herself had been narrating this scene 
directly and not through the agency of another of her 
characters, shé might have described the room and 
Mr. Lockwood as they seemed to Heathcliff in his 
overwrought mood, suggesting in this way the quality 
of that mood. As it is, Mr. Lockwood can only be 
supposed to know the outer manifestations of Heath- 
cliff’s passion, what he says and does and looks like 
as a result of his passion. 

We have spoken, in connection with the last two 
illustrative passages, as if the words had been written 
to communicate emotion only. This is, of course, 
misleading. The words are doing much more than 
communicating emotions or decihine emotions; they 
are dealing with thoughts and with action as well, 
thoughts and actions which are bound up with feelings, 
perhaps, but which are not introduced merely for the 
sake of suggesting the internal emotional life of the 
characters. But the communication of emotion is the 
most difficult part of writing and we have concentrated 
on this; what else the words are doing, in the illus- 
trations we have given, will be sufficiently obvious. 

Returning again to the distinction we made, at the 
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beginning of this chapter, between the three kinds of 
narrative prose, the impersonal scientific ptose, the 
impersonal emotive prose, and the personal emotive 
prose—is it possible for us to discuss, in a practical 
way, which kind it is best for you to write? The 
answer really, is no. If you are going to write narra- 
tive, then you must write about what interests you. 
Your interests will decide for you the kind of narrative 
prose which it will be best for you to write. 
Narrative, as we said, is the description of events, 
and these events may be either external events or 
internal events, either the actions of living creatures 
or the goings-on of their minds. It is possible to be 
interested only in the goings-on of the mind, and to 
comstruct a narrative to describe only those goings-on 
and nothing else; it has been done, notably in the last 
chapter of James Joyce’s Ulysses, where the author 
reproduces the internal “monologue” of a woman, 
her thoughts—feelings—sensations, as she lies in bed 
just before going to sleep. But, for the most part, we 
are more interested in action, and in the feelings and 
thoughts which accompany them, or even in the 
action alone. The detective story, for instance, is 
popular, not only because it provides us with the ex- 
citement of helping to detect something hidden (an 
excitement which we love from very early childhood 
onward), but also because we enjoy watching men and 
women in action in the real world which surrounds 
us with all its variety of modern gadgets and inven- 
tions.’ Pure story-telling has always been popular, 
and it need be a narrative of nothing but external 
events, told in the most scientific prose. The pure 
detective story is written in such a scientific prose; we 
ate not told about the feelings of the victim, or even 


1 See The Novel and the People, Ralph Fox, p. 35 (Lawrence and Wishart). 
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about the feelings of the hunters, and we are not 
interested in them. All we want to know is what 
happens. And the conversations of the hunters is 
panhacd to a discussion of the actions they have 
already made, and the actions they ought to make in 
the future, and the actions the “villain” has made. 
We do not really care what kind of person the “villain” 
is or what kind of persons the hunters are; all we care 
about is what they do. If you want to “practise” the 
art of writing pure narrative of external events you 
could not do better than construct a short detective 
story. 

But, of course, the pure scientific narrative is not 
confined to the detective story. All kinds of stories 
are written in this way. “Doing” of any kind fas- 
cinates us, particularly when it comes into conflict 
with the doings of others. It is not only animal-lovers 
who enjoy animal stories in which there is action only 
and no attempt to make animals behave and think like 
human beings. And who will not tend to stop, if a 
dog-fight is on? It may seem that the writing of such 
pure narrative of external events is a comparatively 
simple matter. You have only to start, and to proceed 
with the “‘and then,” “‘and then,” “‘and then”’— till you 
get to the end. One event, one action, will naturally 
lead to the next. But it is not so easy as ic seems; 
because, although we may know, in a sense, all the 
events that are going to happen in our story right up 
to the end, it is not only the events themselves but the 
pace at which they move that will make or mar the 
story. And to communicate your events at the right 
speed is not easy, because it means being able to see 
how many of the details of an incident or event are 
necessary to “carry”’ the story, so that it will be neither 
clogged and sticky and fussy on the one hand, nor so 
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“‘stripped”’ as to be unconvincing on the other hand. 
Moreover, in any but a very short story, the Pace is 
likely to need altering to fit the events; and this altering 
of pace in a natural manner without introducing 
obvious tricks, is not easy. 

For instance, Suppose in your story, at its Crisis, you 
had brought in a car that had travelled a long distance 
at a great speed, and that this speed and distance were 
an important part of the story. How many details of 
the car’s appearance would you put in to suggest 
that speed and distance, so that the urgency of the 
Car's action could be convincingly suggested without 
holding up the urgency of the Story itself at its crisis. 
Too much detail would obviously tend to put a brake 
on the narrative, too little to make the contribution 
of the car’s appearance to the story useless. (Remem- 
ber that, in real life, our realization of the car’s 
appearance and its significance would be almost in- 
Stantaneous. How to give the reader the impression 
of this instantaneous realization—that is the dithculty. 
And, as you will see, this is not so much a matter of 
juggling with words, but of being able, actually or in 
imagination, to observe significant details, and of 
being able with deliberate skill to present sipnificant 
detail in words to the reader. Good writing, as we 
have mentioned more than once before, depends 
largely on the ability to be a sensitive human being.) 

Ayain the success of a story will depend on the 
relevance of its details. “A story, as Aristotle said of 
plays, must have a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
it must have aunity. All the incidents must lead from 
the beginning inevitably to the end. In real life our 
actions link themselves in all directions, so to speak, 
with the actions and passions of other people and with 
the disposal of things; in a story, the actions of the 
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characters link themselves only in one direction, so to 
speak. One of the difficulties of story writing, then, 
is the avoidance of details and incidents which take 
the reader, however short a distance, away from the 
direction in which the story is moving; how to make 
every detail of the story contribute to the reader’s 
understanding of how the middle evolved from the 
beginning and how the end evolved from both. But, 
again, this is not a difficulty only to be overcome b 
inspiration; it needs sensitiveness, intelligence, an 
ractice. Story writing is not a mysterious occupation 
or a chosen few. It is a fascinating game practised 
with different degrees of success by all kinds of men 
and women. And it is one of the best methods of 
learning how to use language. | 

It is often a good way of helping yourself to cult1- 
vate a skill for relevance of detail and incident, to 
suppose to yourself a certain arrangement of people 
and things which will form the crisis of your story. 
You then discover, backwards, all the incidents 
necessary to have brought about that arrangement; 
and afterwards, all the further incidents that resulted 
from the same arrangement. For instance, you might 
imagine to yourself a retired politician, a retiring 
middle-aged spinster, and a crate of hens, driving at a 
gallop, through Collins Street, Melpourne, in a sulky. 
How, you ask yourself, did this peculiar arrangement 
of human beings, animals, and things, come about? 
and what was the result? 

This pure narrative, written in scientific prose, is 
the backbone of all kinds of narrative. Sooner or 
later, however, an interest in action must lead to an 
interest in the actors and actresses. Being actors and 
actresses ourselves we are naturally inquisitive about 
the kind of internal events, the thoughts and feelings, 
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suggested by the actions of others. And if we have 
developed a sympathetic imagination we often grow 
skilful in interpreting these actions, especially if they 
are those with whom we have very near relations. 
Unless a person chooses to communicate his feelings 
and thoughts to us by speech, all that we can know 
of his inner life is through this interpretation of his 
actions and gestures. And we can write a narrative 
dealing with both the inner and outer life of people 
from this point of view. We can choose either to 
avoid direct speech (conversation) in our story alto- 
gether, and suggest the inner life of our characters by 
interpreting their actions and gestures; or we can 
make the characters speak and use them to reveal their 
own thoughts and feelings in addition to interpreting 
their actions and gestures. These two ways are the 
historical or reallive ways of dealing with the inner life 
of your characters. 

There is also the fictional way. As a writer creating 
your Own persons you are supposed to know directly 
what they may be thinking and feeling, and you can 
communicate them directly to the reader. 


. each human being has two sides, appropriate to 
history and fiction. All that is observable in a man— 
that is to say his actions, and all of his spiritual existence 
as can be deduced from his actions—falls into the domain 
of history. But his romanceful or romantic side. . . 
includes “‘the pure passions, that is to say the dreams, 
joys, sorrows, and self-communings which politeness or 
shame prevent him from mentioning”; and to express 
this side of human nature is one of the chief functions 
of the novel. 


(From Aspects of the Novel, E. M. Forster, in a dis- 
cussion of some remarks from Alain’s Systéme des Beaux 


Arts, pp. 66 and 67.) 
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This is not a manual for writers of novels and short 
stories; and we do not propose to discuss these three 
ways of writing in detail. We suggest, however, that 
to practise your skill at narrative writing you should 
try your hand at each of these three ways: first, 
writing a story in which the internal life of your 
characters is suggested entirely by your description of 
their actions, gestures, facial expression, etc; second, 
writing a story, in which the internal life is suggested 
in this way and also communicated by the characters 
themselves, whose speech and manner of speaking 
you describe; and finally, writing a story in which you 
use every device for communicating the internal life 
of your characters, adopting the convention that you, 
as their creator, can see directly into their minds. 

Finally, we must say a word about “personal narra- 
tive.” We had something to say about “personality,” 
in the chapter on the prose of self-expression. What 
was said in that chapter is relevant to narrative as 
well. If you have a strongly developed personality, a 
peculiar way of looking at things, an individual attitude 
to people and to the world, you will find yourself 
communicating this personal point of view without 
deliberately taking thought about it. It will give a 
peculiar tone to your writing, in the same way as the 
personal point of view of Dickens has given a peculiar 
tone to the passage from Great Expectations, which we 
quoted in this chapter. 

On the other hand, there is no reason whatever 
to think that you can make your narrative writing 
interesting only by being personal in this way. Quite 
the reverse. The irritating dullness, to a sensitive per- 
son, of the majority of modern novels is due to their 
being personal. A personal novel compels us, whether 
we want it or not, to experience in close contact the 
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individual outlook of the author. If the author is a 
Hardy, a D. H. Lawrence, a Fielding, a Jane Austen, 
that experience is extraordinarily invigorating and ex- 
citing, an experience that helps us to live more sanely, 
more fully. But if the author is in any way unintelli- 
gent, insensitive, sentimental, emotionally adolescent, 
then the experience is depressing or harmful. Intimate 
contact, through a novel, with the shallow super- 
ficiality of a second-rate human being, whose person- 
ality we cannot resist as we could if we were talking 
to him, is a dull waste of time. 

Objective, impersonal narrative, however, is another 
matter. As we suggested when talking of “reporter’s 
prose,” a story that is in some way significant of the 
struggle of men and women to live in a more success- 
fully human way, will be interesting to every one. 
And to tell a good story of this lane is possible not 
only to the person we call a genius, but to any one who 
has an absorbing interest in life, in living people, their 
actions, revealing gestures, their speech and significant 
silence. To tell an interesting story you need to have 
an interested mind, observant eyes and ears, and a 
capacity for patient thoroughness which will enable 
you to communicate a precise and economical moving 
picture of the struggling activities of human beings. 


EXERCISES AND SUGGESTED DISCUSSIONS 


1. From any incident that has interested you (noticed by 
yourself in train, bus, street, home, etc., or reported in the 
paper, etc.) work up a short story, supplying from your 
imagination what went before and what came after the 
incident. 

2. Write a complete detective story in five pages, con- 
cerning yourself only with the actions of the characters, not 
with their feelings. 
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3. Write a short story in which some wilful and passionate 
creature (animal or human) is involved in an exciting situa- 
tion. Use every method you know for communicating the 
feelings of your characters. 

4. Write a story in which you deliberately try to com- 
municate your personality (individual sense of humour may 
be included). 

5. A poor man, out of work and destitute, whose wife 
and children are ill, is burgling a house to get food. The 
householder hears him, and enters with a poker. The poor 
man pleads not to be given up to the police. The house- 
holder sees the situation, gives the man a good meal, and 
food to take home. 

Choose different moments in this skeleton story, and 
write descriptions of the feelings of the man or the house- 
holder by each of the following methods: 


(2) Direct speech. 

(b) Scientific prose description of physiological mani- 
festations of feelings, and of action and gesture 
that suggest feeling. 

(c) Labelling of emotions, together with direct speech 
and hints as to the tone and inflections of the 
voice. 

(7) Communication through emotive language, in- 
cluding a description of the surroundings 
coloured by the feelings of the character. 


(These methods will quite probably overlap, but in each 
passage you write concentrate on one method in particular.) 

6. Write up the story, suggested in the last question, in 
any way you like. 

7. When Robinson Crusoe is washed up on the shore of 
his desert island, he realizes that all his fellows, without 
exception, have been drowned. Defoe suggests the hopeless 
and irrevocable loss of his companions, by one short sen- 
tence of “significant details,”” which brings the whole 
Situation perfectly before our eyes: 


. as for them, I never saw them afterwards, or 
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any sign of them, except three of their hats, one cap, and 
two shoes that were not fellows. 


Think out the fewest number of significant details which 
would adequately suggest the following situations: 


(2) A stunting aeroplane, which you have been watch- 
ing with fascinated interest in its skilful ease and 
grace, has suddenly fallen into the river, and is 
floating, a motionless wreck, a few hundred 
yards from where you are standing. 

(4) The sudden lifting of mist, in the early morning, 
reveals some unforgettable sight (a mountain 
peak, a full-rigged sailing ship putting out to 
Sea, a group of wild animals, etc.). 

(¢) After an all-night search through the bush for a 
lost child, a mother or father suddenly comes 
across the child asleep among the roots of a tree. 

(d) A prisoner, after serving a long-term sentence, is 
released, and walks out of the ptison gate into 
the streets of the outside world. 

(e) A man or woman, having worked for years at a 
book, wakes up in the morning to find, from his 
newspaper, that he (or she) is going to be famous. 


(Test the success of your work by asking another student 
whether he thinks your details are really suggestive of the 
situation.) 

8. Write a scenario for a film you would like to produce. 
Choose, from this scenario, the most important or interest- 
ing scene, and describe fully all the details in the picture. 
(Remember that, just as in a “still” picture, all the details 
ought to be significant and not just a vaguely appropriate 
background to the central figures.) 

9. Consider the following passages: 

(2) The fight scene from Matthew Arnold’s ‘“Sohrab 
and Rustum.” 

(4) “The Laboratory,” of Browning. 

(¢) Any other narrative poem, or passage from a 
narrative poem, that you like to choose. 
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Apart from the fact that it is in verse, what kind of 
narrative is it? 

Recast it, in prose, as impersonal scientific prose narrative. 

Notice and discuss the differences between the original 
and your version. 

State clearly which differences, in your opinion, are caused 
solely by the fact that the original is in verse. 

What advantages or disadvantages, do you think, has 
verse over prose in the telling of a story? 

1o. Study the narrative method of any prose writer, 
novelist, or short-story writer, you are at present reading. 
Record your results, quoting from your author in support 
of each statement you make. 

(In schools where a novel is “‘set,”” special passages from 
the novel should be selected.) 


CHAPTER XI 
STYLE 


Wuar is the meaning of “style”? It is important for 
us, both as readers and writers, to be ablé to answer 
this question. Unfortunately, because of the vague- 
ness with which it is so often used, the word tends to 
acquire the wrong kind of importance, an inflated, 
mysterious importance. Its reference tends to grow 
less precise and its emotive meaning stronger. Try to 
discover, for instance, what the precise reference is of 
“style” in the following sentences: 


Lamb’s style is attractive. 

The style of her clothes was always good. 

Jane is a frump, but Isabel has style. 

The substance of this essay is good, but the style is 
rotten. 


You may, perhaps, be inclined to suspect an over- 
subtlety, and urge that these sentences are quite clear; 
they mean: 


Lamb’s manner of writing is attractive. 

The manner in which her clothes were made (the cut 
of her clothes) was always good. 

Jane is a frump, but Isabel’s manner of holding herself 
and her manner of wearing her clothes are good. 

The substance of this essay is good, but the manner 
of writing it is rotten. 


But it is this very “manner” which we wish and 
need to think clearly about. Substituting “manner” 
for “style” does not state its precise reference; it leaves 
the meaning as vague as before, no more, no less. 

186 
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In fact, it is too often supposed that style can be 
divorced from substance, that it is a peculiar indefin- 
able something, exuding, like an odour, from the pages 
of a book. e result is that a beginner in writing, 
however anxious to acquire a style, has not the remotest 
idea of how to set about acquiring one. 

When you think of the style of a writer, you are 
obviously not thinking of the style of his handwriting, 
which you have probably never seen. But—and this 
is so obvious that we easily forget it—if style has 
nothing to do with the actual writing (in the sense of 
making horizontal black marks on paper), it must 
have something to do with the thoughts and feelings 
that go on inside the writer’s mind. If this is so, it 
would be more accurate to speak, not of a style of 
writing, but of a style of thinking and feeling. More- 
over, as we discussed in the last chapter in relation 
to the communication of “personality,” besides the 
thinking and feeling of the writer there is his indi- 
vidual point of view, his personal attitude to his 
subject (and to his reader). And the term “style’’ is 
relevant to this point of view, this personal attitude, 
too. 

Let us see, then, what meaning can be given to the 
term “style” in connection with these things, the 
thought, and feeling, and the attitude of the writer to 
his subject or his reader. 

If a person sets out to think about something, in 
order to communicate it, then he may think in a very 
clear way, or in a clear way, or in a rather muddled 
way, Or in a very muddled way. That is to say, his 
manner of thinking will be very clear, or clear, or 
rather muddled, or very muddled. We might suppose 
from this that the only good style of strict scientific 
prose is the lucid style. Now, in a sense, this is true. 
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And it follows that if you want to acquite a good 
style, as far as scientific prose is concerned, you will 
have to acquite the ability to think clearly—not an 
easy business, but not a mysterious one. We shall 
return to this later. 

But if the lucid style is the only good style of strict 
scientific prose, how does it come about that different 
pieces of scientific Prose, equally lucid, seem to be in 
quite different styles? Let us look, for instance, at the 
three following examples. The thinking of each 
writer is, we suggest, equally lucid; but, nevertheless, 
the “‘manner” of each is obviously different: 


(2) Inthe . . . days of the cult of Pure Sound, infants 
used to be read passages from Homer, and then ques- 
tioned as to their impressions: it reminds one of Darwin 
playing the trombone to his French beans. And, indeed, 
conclusive evidence was collected in this way that a vague 
impression as to the subject of a poem may be derived 
from a study of its reciter; one can only question how far 
this is relevant to the question at issue. There is a crux 
here (forgive me for going over such old round) which 
makes experiment difficult; on the one hand, it is no use 
telling a person who does not know Greek to read Homer 
for himself, because he does not know how to pronounce 
it . . .; on the other hand, if you tell him how to pro- 
nounce it, it is impossible to be sure that you have not 
told him how to feel about it by the tone of your voice. 
Certainly it is no use denying that feelings can be con- 
veyed, even between animals of different species, by 
grunts and screams; and there are those who say that 
language itself was at first a self-explanatory symbolism, 
based on these expressions of feeling, on onomatopeeia, 
and on that use of the tongue to point at matters of 
interest, or to imitate and so define a difficult action, 
which may be seen in a child learning to write. Certainly, 
too, one would expect language in poetry to retain its 
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primitive uses more than elsewhere. But this sort of 
thing is no use to the admirers of Pure Sound in poetry, 
because a grunt is at once too crude and too subtle to be 
conveyed by the alphabet at all. Any word can be either 
screamed or grunted, so if you have merely a word 
written on paper you have to know not only its meaning 
but something about its context, before it can tell you 
whether to grunt or to scream. Most admirers of Pure 
Sound, indeed, will admit that you have to be experienced 
in the words used by a poet before their sound can be 
appreciated, and evidently this admission makes all the 
difference. 

(Seven Types of Ambiguity, W.Empson, pp. 10 and 11.) 

(6) How can children be taught to rely on their own 
spiritual sources, and resist the temptation to become 
reading-addicts, hearing-addicts, seeing-addicts? (The 
author has been talking of the passive absorption, to-day, 
of magazine literature, radio music, and moving pic- 
tures.) First of all, they can be taught how to entertain 
themselves—by making things, by playing musical instru- 
ments, by purposeful study, by scientific observation, by 
the practice of some art, and so on. But such education 
of the hand and intellect is not enough. Psychology has 
its Gresham’s Law; its bad money drives out the good. 
Most people tend to perform the actions that require least 
effort, to think the thoughts that are easiest, to feel the 
emotions that are most vulgarly commonplace, to give 
rein to the desires that are most nearly animal. And they 
will tend to do this even if they possess the knowledge 
and skill to do otherwise. Along with the necessary 
knowledge and skill must be given the will to use them, 
even under the pressure of incessant temptation to take 
the line of least resistance and to become an addict to 
psychological drugs. Most people will not wish to resist 
these temptations unless they have a coherent philosophy 
of life, which makes it reasonable and right for them to 
do so, and unless they know some technique by means 
of which they can be sure of giving practical effect to their 
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good intentions. . . . To see and approve the better is 
useless, if one then regularly proceeds to pursue the worse. 


(Ends and Means, Aldous Huxley, pp. 213 and 214.) 


(¢) It must, however, be confessed that a man who 
places honour only in successful violence, is a ve 
troublesome and pernicious animal in time of peace; and 
that the martial character cannot prevail in a whole 
people, but by the diminution of all other virtues. He 
that is accustomed to resolve all right into conquest will 
have very little tenderness or equity. All the friendship 
in such a life can only be a confederacy of invasion, or 
alliance of defence. The strong must flourish by force, 
and the weak by strategem. 

Till the Highlanders lost their ferocity with their arms, 
they suffered from each other all that malignity could 
dictate, or precipitance could act. Every provocation was 
revenged with blood, and no man that ventured into a 
humerous company, by whatever occasion brought to- 
gether, was sure of returning without a wound. If they 
are now exposed to foreign hostilities, they may talk of 
danger, but can seldom feel it. If they are no longer 
martial, they are no longer quarrelsome. Misery is caused 
for the most part, not by a heavy crush of disaster, but by 
corrosion of less visible evils which canker enjoyment and 
undermine security. The visit of an invader is necessarily 
rare, but domestic animosities allow no cessation. 

(From A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
Samuel Johnson.) 


Let us agree, at any rate for the moment, that the 
thinking of each of these writers is equally lucid. 
What is responsible, then, for the obvious differences 
in style between the three passages? Two things: a 
difference in fone, and a difference in the degree of 
artifice in the thinking. First of all, concerning the 


fone. 
The tone of a piece of prose is often difficult to 
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describe, though it is easy to appreciate. It is the 
reflection of the writer’s attitude to his work or to his 
reader. The tone of the first passage reflects a certain 
modest attitude on the part of the writer, both to 
his work and to his reader. He seems to be saying, 
between the lines: “I hope you are finding this as 
interesting as I am; and I hope I am suggesting 
things that you will find sensible enough to agree 
with.” Notice such phrases as: 


33 


“One can only question how far... 
“Forgive me for going over such old ground... 
“Certainly it is mo use .. .” 

“Certainly, too .. .” 

‘Evidently, this admission . . .” 


23 


It is as if he were saying: 


>> 


“One can only question (don’t you agree?) how far... 
“Certainly (you surely must agree that this is sensible?) 
itismouse .. .” 


“Evidently (don’t you agree?) this admission makes all 
the difference.” 


And the phrase, “Forgive me for going over such old 
ground,” is a direct appeal to the reader for his sym- 
pathetic understanding that the “‘ground,” though old, 
is still interesting. 

The other two passages are different in tone, and 
yet curiously alike. The tone of both reflects a self- 
assured attitude towards the subject-matter, and an 
attitude of confidence in the reader. The writer seems 
to be saying: “Here are my ideas, they are worth 
considering, and I am confident that you will con- 
sider them as intelligently as you can.” There are 
no “gesture” words, like “‘certainly” and “evidently,” 
as in the first passage. The ideas are just given, as 
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cleanly and clearly as possible; and the result is a 
certain dogmatic decisiveness which is not unpleasant 
because it is not pretentious. 

And yet, in spite of what we have just said, the tones 
of the last two passages are not identical. You will 
have noticed that the passage from Johnson has a 
larger proportion of important-looking words, mostly 
derived from Latin. These words are there, partly 
because the eighteenth-century writer regarded such 
words as having the kind of attractive precision which 
common or garden words, with their usual load of 
emotive meaning, did not have (we tend to regard 
scicntific words, to-day, with the same favour); but 
also because they were felt to reflect the detached 
dignity and good sense, which an eighteenth-century 
writer prized in himself and in other writers very 
highly. That is to say, the important-looking words, 
in the last passage, were felt to contribute to the un- 
emotive lucidity of the prose, and are also “tonal” 
words, reflecting the writer’s attitude. This does not 
make the tones of the last two passages, in spite of 
their likeness, identical. If we say that Johnson has 
a more dignified style, what we mean is that his lan- 
guage reflects a more dignified attitude to his subject- 
matter. 

You may be inclined to think that Johnson’s style 
is not more dignified than that of Aldous Huxley, but 
more pompous. But most people are apt to mistake 
the temperament of the eighteenth-century writer. 
Long words, such as Johnson uses in this passage, 
were not introduced to inflate the writer’s sense of his 
own self-importance (pomposity, we should say, is 
the result of inflated self-importance); they were in- 
troduced because the writer felt a real responsibility 
towards the status of the man of letters, whose 
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influence was acknowledged by all, in that age. Such 
words were felt to reflect the seriousness and sense of 
responsibility with which the good writer should speak 
to the community about matters that were important. 
The writer felt that the status of the man of letters was 
being upheld by language of this sort. 

To-day the man of letters has no real status in 
society; he is a manufacturer who has to sell his goods 
on the open market, with the help of the advertise- 
ments of his publisher. If his line of goods becomes 
well known and respected, he may acquire an individ- 
ual status, but that is another matter. As a consequence 
we tend to distrust any inflation of style, to-day, 
because we rightly feel that it reflects, not the high 
status of the man of letters, but the self-importance of 
the individual. We feel that an inflated style is a sign 
of self-boosting, and that the quality of his goods, the 
quality of his thinking and feeling, should decide 
whether the writer is important or not. We shall be 
returning to this point later. 

The second distinguishing quality in these three 
passages is the relative artifice in the thinking. In 
order to make plain what we mean by this term 
“artifice” we will take a series of examples, each with 
more artifice than the one before. 

When your thoughts are just rambling on in the 
ordinary way; when you are not, in fact, thinking in a 
directed way about something particular (thinking it 
out, as we say), the goings-on of your mind are natur- 
ally jumbled and incoherent. One thing haphazardly 
suggests another; what you see, smell, and hear, also, 
often brings to your mind thoughts and sensations 
which seem quite irrelevant. Here is an example of 
this loose, undirected thinking, put into words. They 
are the mental goings-on of a man walking by himself, 
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a man who writes light, humorous verse for a living, 
and whose mind is full of tags from the poets: 


As I walk.down this hill 

The impact of my feet on the pavement 

Makes ragged flashes across my eyes. 

Pavement is a beautiful word, 

““While I stand on the roadway or on the pavement grey 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 

If John ever has to write on Yeats 

Pll tell him that “deep heart’s core” 

Is a reminiscence of Blake. 


I believe in Blake, although he was daft. 

“If I go bugs I want to do it like Ophelia. 

There was class in the way she went out of her head.” 
That’s how I feel about Blake. 


Dark here. 
I was nearly into that tree. 
Here’s the last bus. 
The rich red bus, 
Splashing light from its prow. 
“The rich, red, ruminating cow.” 
“But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 
Is very very beautiful indeed.” 
Here I am with this cow and this grass; 
What being can enjoy greater felicity? 
It snorts up the hill, 
Like an angry old gentleman. 
Yellow swaying faces of passengers, 
Going, gone.” 
(From To-morrow will be Different, by Daniel George, Pharos, 
pp- 141 and 142.) 


Now, in directed thinking, you deliberately fix your 
mind on one topic; you prevent your eyes and ears 
and nose from suggesting irrelevant thoughts and 
feelings; and you take the ideas and feelings that rise 
in your mind as a result of fixing your mind on one 
topic, and you try to realize them more clearly, to see 
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their relevance, to arrange them, to relate them to 
other ideas, to expand them, to push and pull them 
into new shapes and different groups. You become 
an artificer of thought; you use artifice. Let us look 
at this happening, as it were. We will take the four 
lines, in the passage above, dealing with Blake and 
Ophelia. 

The process of thinking in these four lines is 
obvious: first just a feeling of approval of Blake, then 
a reminder of his daftness, which in turn reminds the 
writer of his own possible daftness, and then a wish, if 
he does go daft, to “go bugs like Ophelia,” because 
that was a classy way to go bugs, which brings him 
back to Blake and his reason for approving him. 

Now let us look at the four following rewritings of 
the same passage, each getting further away from the 
original form in which the ideas were presented. In 
the first the ideas are realized a bit more clearly by 
the process of thinking about them: the feeling “I 
believe” expands into “I believe in the importance 
of ...”; “classy” expands into a statement of two kinds 
or classes of madness; and so on: 


(2) I believe that Blake was an important writer, 
although he was daft. Daftness is of two kinds, the kind 
that would put me ina loony bin, and the kind that would 
make me as great as Ophelia. Ophelia’s daftness was a 
oe daftness, and so was Blake’s. That’s why I believe 
in Blake. 


In the second, the ideas are realized still more clearly; 
and part of this realization is to see the irrelevance of 
the personal feelings of the author about his own 
daftness. As a consequence the writing becomes more 
objective: 


(4) Blake was an important writer, although he was 
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said to be mad. Madness differs in kind and in degree. 
One madman is put in an asylum; another wins the 
reputation of a genius. Ophelia was mad, that was her 
greatness. And Blake’s madness gives him the same kind 
of significance. 


{n the third, the ideas are arranged in the connected 
form of an argument, and the ideas are realized even 
more clearly and therefore more shortly (there are less 
words in this passage doing little “work” for the 
argument): 


(c) Blake was an important writer, though he was said 
to be mad. For madness differs in kind and degree, and 
may qualify a man for an asylum or win him the reputation 
of a genius. So that, just as Ophelia’s madness made her 
great, so did Blake’s madness make him important. 


In the last, the ideas are arranged into the kind 
of antithetical and double clauses which attracted the 
eighteenth-century writers by their shape. At the same 
time the tone is altered by the inclusion of the kind 
of word that was thought suitable to the man of letters: 

(@) Blake’s poetry was distinguished by its peculiarity 
and earned for him the reputation of a madman. But the 
opinion that he was mad must be tempered by the know- 
ledge that, if what is singular is not always admirable, 
yet what is original and peculiar is often the evidence 
of genius. And we may remark that, as the insanity of 

Ophelia is her distinctive excellence, so the reputed 

insanity of Blake is at least to be considered as his 

claim to immortality. 


Each of these rewritings is, as we have said, getting 
further from the original form in which the ideas first 
occurred to the writer; each rewriting, we should like 
to say, has more artifice in it than the one before. We 
do not, in any way, want to suggest that this artifice 
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is bad, that it has anything to do with “artificiality” 
in the worst sense of that word. Some artifice is 
obviously necessary (we cannot allow ourselves to 
write down rambling and incoherent thoughts); but 
the question is: How much artifice? And the answer 
to this question will partly determine a writer’s style. 

Now we can turn back to the three examples of 
prose with which we began this chapter. These three 
passages differ in the relative artifice of the thinking. 
In the first passage, we feel that the writer is almost 
thinking aloud; the language reflects the natural flow 
and continuity of the rapidly thinking mind, paren- 
thetical ideas and asides thrown in, as they arise in the 
mind (notice: “It reminds one of Darwin . . .”’). 

The second passage, of Aldous Huxley, reflects more 
artifice in the thinking. The ideas seem to have been 
taken out of the mind by the author, and, so to speak, 
put on the table in front of him and carefully arranged 
in the clearest and neatest way possible. The flow of 
the mind is not reflected (though, of course, the flow 
of the argument is), and the result is a certain “‘artifice- 
full” foursquare building up of the ideas into a compact 
edifice of argument. 

The third passage, of Johnson, reflects more artifice 
still. The ideas are not only taken out of the mind, 
as it were, but poured into Sie aera moulds of a shape 
popular at the time, and then built up into the edifice 
of argument. 

We are now in a position to answer the question 
with which we started. These three passages, though 
equally lucid, yet differ in style because: 


(2) They each have a different tone; that is, the attitude 
of the writer, in each case, to his work or to his reader, 
is different; and 

(6) They differ in the relative artifice of the thinking. 
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We may sum up this first part of the chapter by 
saying that your style will be determined by three 
things: first, by whether you can think clearly or 
not (and comprehend your feelings clearly or not); 
secondly, by your attitude to your work and your 
reader; thirdly, by the relative artifice of your thinking. 

For the rest of the chapter we want to discuss these 
three things, from a Practical point of view, and with 
the help of plenty of examples. 


Lucidity of Thinking 

What we have to say, under this heading, will 
necessarily be unsatisfactory. We are not attempting 
to write a textbook on the art of thought. Never- 
theless we wish to Stress, here, what has been said 
often on previous pages in different ways: that you 
cannot hope to write well or to develop any “style” 
unless you know how to think luciaiy. We have been 
speaking, in this chapter so far, only of scientific prose; 
but clarity and exactness are the first essentials of all 
kinds of writing, of all style. In personal or imper- 
sonal prose, in scientific or emotive prose, the first 
essential is clearness—clearness of thought, a clear 
apprehension of particular feelings, a clear observation 
of detail or fact. Without these you will never be able 
to write. 

How to acquire this clarity, this lucidity, is another 
matter, about which all we can say in this book is 
firstly, that it depends very largely on your capacity to 
be interested. Clear thinking and feeling are not easy 
tasks; but, if you are interested, you will be willing 
to take the necessary trouble—all human beings want 
to understand clearly, to grasp clearly, what they are 
interested in. Secondly, this lucidity is not So much 
a matter of learning by example, as of practice. It is 
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all very well to experience clarity of thought in the 

rose of Macaulay or T. H. Huxley; but what is 
important is that you should be able to understand 
your own thoughts clearly, as well as the thoughts of 
other people. Reading will help you enormously, it 
is true; but in the last resort you must practise lucid 
thinking yourself. This practice is best done by 
writing, and by never allowing to pass unchallenged 
any vague, muddled thinking, or vague sentiment 
which you may come across in book, pamphlet, news- 
paper, public speech, or what not—by getting to work 
on it and trying to clear up the muddle, if it is possible. 

If in writing you put down a sentence, a paragraph, 
a phrase, which seems to you to be in a bad style, do 
not concern yourself with just trying to change some 
of the words; fix your mind on what you are trying 
to think about, the idea, the image, the emotively 
coloured detail, and think it out again. By clarifying 
what is in your mind, you will clarify your language 
and your style. 

One other point. You may say that there are 
some good prose writers, and poets, who write 
well but write what is not immediately clear. One 
should not, however, confuse clarity with simplicity. 
You cannot write simply about what is subtle or 
complicated, but you can still write clearly. The great 
thing to beware of, in this respect, both in your own 
writing and in that of other people, is to mistake an 
absence of clear thinking for a sign of subtlety or 
profundity. We shall rerurn to this later from another 
viewpoint. 


Your Attitude to your Reader or to your Work 


Your style will be determined, not only by the 
clearness of your thinking and feeling, but also by your 
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attitude to your reader, or your work. Let us look at 
some more examples to make this quite clear. We 
shall first give you all the examples together, and then 
afterwards some comments on each of them. We sug- 
gest that you should, before looking at our comments, 
try to decide for yourself what are the various attitudes 
of the writers to their work or to their readers. 


(2) Has literature a function in the State, in the aggrega- 
tion of humans, in the republic, in the res publica. . > 
It has. 

And this function is of the coercing or emotionally 
persuading, or bullying or suppressing people into the 
acceptance of any one set or any six sets of Opinions as 
opposed to any one set or half-dozen sets of opinions. 

It has to do with the clarity and vigour of “any and 
every” thought and opinion. It has to do with main- 
taining the very cleanliness of the tools, the health of the 
very matter of thought itself. Save in the rare and 
limited instances of invention in the plastic arts, or in 
mathematics, the individual cannot think and communi- 
cate his thought, the governor and legislator cannot act 
effectively or frame his laws, without words, and the 
solidity and validity of these words is in the care of the 
damned and despised literati. When their work goes 
rotten—by that I do not mean when they express in- 
decorous thoughts—but when their very medium, the 
very essence of their work, the application of word to 
thing goes rotten, i.e., becomes slushy and inexact, or 
excessive or bloated, the whole machinery of social and 
individual thought and order goes to pot. This is a 
lesson of history, and a lesson not yet half learned. 


(How to Read, Ezra Pound, pp. 17 and 18.) 


(2) When I dropped into the Regal, a little late, Shirley 
Temple was pawkily learning to milk a mountain goat, 
and already the air was damp with sighs of “Isn’t she a 
little mischief?” and “Well, whatever next, the pet? 
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Presently her grandpa appeared, an old peasant as hairy 
about the head and face as all twelve Oberammergau 
apostles rolled into one, and Shirley coaxed him from 
grumpiness into reading her a fairy story. . . . The heart 
that beat beneath the Oberammergau beard soon thawed 
so much that Shirley even succeeded in getting grandpa 
to church on Sunday. Naturally her arrival caused a 
village sensation, the Pastor stopped short for a good 
minute in the middle of the Second Lesson, and when 
the hymn came nobody was surprised to hear Shirley 
begin it alone in a surprisingly good contralto. There 
followed abduction, Shirley cheering the life of a lonely 
little mite in a great house, exposure of the villainous 
Fraulein Rottenmeier (yes), and dramatic reunion with 
grandpa. Really quite a nice Temple; it’s absurd to 
pretend that the brat is not good entertainment. 

(From a review of Heidi, by Peter Galway; New 
Statesman and Nation, December 18th, 1937.) 


(c) Scott is a novelist over whom we shall violently 
divide. For my part I do not care for him, and find it 
difficult to understand his continued reputation. His 
reputation in his own day—that is easy to understand. 
There are important historical reasons for it, which we 
should discuss if our scheme were chronological. But 
when we fish him out of the river of time and set him to 
write in that circular room with the other novelists, he 
presents a less impressive figure. He is seen to have a 
trivial mind and a heavy style. He cannot construct. He 
has neither artistic detachment nor passion, and how can 
a writer who is devoid of both, create characters who 
will move us deeply? Artistic detachment—perhaps it is 
priggish to ask for that. But passion—surely passion is 
lowbrow enough, and think how all Scott’s laborious 
mountains and scooped-out glens and carefully ruined 
abbeys call out for passion, passion, and how it is never 
there. If he had passion he would be a great writer—no 
amount of clumsiness or artificiality would matter then. 
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But he has only a temperate heart and gentlemanly feel- 
ings, and an intelligent affection for the country-side; and 
this is not basis enough for great novels. And his integrity 
—that is worse than nothing, for it was a purely moral 
and commercial integrity. It satisfied his highest needs 
and he never dreamt that another sort of loyalty exists, 


(From Aspects of the Novel, E. M. Forster, Pp. 46 and447.) 


(27)... the door slowly came ajar, it seemed to 
hesitate: a further fumbling occurred outside; next it lew 
briskly open and an enormous bronzed and flannelled 
figure burst in, exclaiming in deafening point-blank 
discharge: 

“Hullo, Aunt! May I come in?” 

A lush vociferating optimism, hearty as it was dutiful, 
was brutally exploded in her direction: a six-foot-two, 
thirty-six-summered, army-and-public-school, Winchester 
and Sandhurst, firework—marked “boyish high spirits” 
—simply went off; but only as a preliminary demonstra- 
tion, as a benefaction by-the-way to the world-at-large. 

This huge ray of sunshine hung fulgorously in the 
doorway. All towering bright-eyed juvenility, Dick was 
respectfully backward in coming too rapidly forward. 
But at last covered by the half-veiled eyes of Bridget (the 
maid) (who now stepped hastily aside), he started himself 
off. Flinging forward tremendous feet to left and right, he 
got well into place, piecemeal, in jollysprawling fragments, 
and looked round with the near-sighted surprise of a rogue 
elephant who had perhaps burst into a parish church. 

(From The Apes of God, Wyndham Lewis, p. 27.) 


(¢) I cannot believe that Shakespeare looked on his 
Richard II with any but sympathetic eyes, understanding 
indeed how ill-fitted he was to be King, at a certain 
moment of history, but understanding that he was lov- 
able and full of capricious fancy, “‘a wild creature’ as 
Pater has called him. The man on whom Shakespeare 
modelled him had been full of French elegancies, as he 
knew from Holinshed, and had given life a new luxury, 
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a new splendour, and been “too friendly” to his friends, 
“too favourable” to his enemies. And certainly Shake- 
speare had these things in his head when he made his King 
fail, a little because he lacked some qualities that were 
doubtless common among his scullions, but more because 
he had certain qualities that are uncommon in all ages. To 
suppose that Shakespeare preferred men who deposed his 
King is to suppose that Shakespeare judged men with the 
eyes of a Municipal Councillor weighing the merits of a 
Town Clerk; and that had he been by when Verlaine cried 
out from his bed, “Sir, you have been made by the stroke of 
a pen, but I have been made by the breath of God,” he 
would have thought the Hospital Superintendent the 
better man. He saw indeed, as I think, in Richard II, 
the defeat that awaits all, whether they be Artist or Saint, 
who find themselves where men ask of them a rough 
energy and have nothing to give but some contemplative 
virtue, whether lyrical phantasy, or sweetness of temper, 
or dreamy dignity, or love of God, or love of His creatures. 
He saw that such a man through sheer bewilderment and 
impatience can become as unjust or as violent as any 
common man, any Bolingbroke or Prince John, and yet 
remain “that sweet lovely rose.’’ The courtly and saintly 
ideals of the Middle Ages were fading, and the practical 
ideals of the modern age had begun to threaten the un- 
useful dome of the sky: Merry England was fading, and 
yet it was not so faded that the Poets could not watch 
the procession of the World with that untroubled sym- 
pathy for men as they are, as apart from all they do and 
seem, which is the substance of tragic irony. 


(From Essays, W. B. Yeats, pp. 129 and 130.) 


Comments 


(2) It is the attitude of the writer to his reader that 
gives this passage its characteristic tone. The writer’s 
attitude is rather like that of an exasperated schoolmaster 
to a form of boys whom he regards, with as much patience 
as he can, as a lot of fools. ‘“‘For goodness’ sake, listen; 
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and try to get this into your thick heads”: this is what 
we seem to read between the lines. Ezra Pound writes 
in an exasperated style, we might say. 


(4) The characteristic tone of this is a reflection of the 
Writer’s attitude, not to his reader, but to his subject—to 
Shirley Temple and the film. He regards Shirley Temple 
and the film with amused familiarity. Like a performing 
monkey, she is good fun, but not to be taken seriously. 
The style of this passage may be said to be a humorous 
and familiar style. 

(¢) The characteristic tone of this is a reflection, partly 
of the writer’s attitude to his subject (Walter Scott), 
partly of his attitude to his reader. E. M. Forster 
is thinking of Scott in a rather familiar and amused 
and perhaps slightly contemptuous way. He speaks of 
“fishing him out of the river of time,” like a tadpole; 
and this note of rather familiar amusement is carried on 
in the paragraph beginning: “But passion—surely passion 
is lowbrow enough . . .” Notice the use of “lowbrow” 
and “‘carefully ruined abbeys.” 

The writer’s attitude to his reader is also clear. He is 
rather deliberately diffident (‘‘For my part I do not care 
for him. . .;” “Artistic detachment—perhaps it is 
priggish to ask for that.’’); and in general there is a kind 
of easy conversational manner of writing, as of a man 
talking quietly to his equals. 

(d) The tone of this piece of description, by Wyndham 
Lewis, of a “‘he-man” coming to visit his aunt, is exag- 
gerated and fantastic—and deliberate. It is the author’s 
attitude to Dick (his subject) that gives this tone to the 
passage, an attitude of enormous and contemptuous 
laughter. ‘Look at this man (he seems to be saying), 
just a huge, idiotic, uncontrolled doll; have a good laugh 
at him—that’s all he’s worth, in spite of his expensive 
education and absurd self-importance.” 

Wyndham Lewis’s style may perhaps be described as 
a savagely contemptuous and satirical style. 
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(¢) The tone of this discussion of Richard II, by W. B. 
Yeats, is extremely attractive, but very difficult to describe, 
except in a negative way. It is not polemical, or contro- 
versial, or decisive; it does not reflect the attitude of 
a man who wants anxiously to convince his readers, or 
to make them rapidly change their minds. There is 
no pronounced or emphatic attitude cither towards the 
subject-matter or the reader. The tone is rather one of 
a man, withdrawn into his own mind, feeling the impor- 
tance of his ideas and the desire to order them as quietly 
and fully as possible. This tone of “‘reverie”’ is very 
characteristic of W. B. Yeats. And such a style as this, 
though impossible properly to describe, is a communica- 
tion of the author himself, of his characteristic way of 
thinking about his own thinking, and of not thinking 
about his reader. (It might be useful, at this moment, 
to compare this passage with that of Aldous Huxley, 
given at the beginning of this chapter. Compared with 
the prose of W. B. Yeats, the prose of Aldous Huxley 
is extraordinarily dogmatic.) 


These examples will, we hope, have made clear how 
part of a writer’s style is the reflection of his attitudes. 
The question is: What can you do about your own 
attitude to your work or to your reader? It is possible 
for you to adopt, deliberately, certain attitudes. You 
may think about your reader or your work with famili- 
arity, or contempt, or mock seriousness, and so on; 
and with each change of attitude your style will change 
too. But the point to remember is that, even so, you 
cannot deliberately adopt an attitude which is “against 
the grain” without disastrous results to your writing. 
It is no good saying: “I will adopt a trenchant style,” 
if you have no strong feelings, if you have not tren- 
chant feelings about your subject-matter; if you do, 
you will almost certainly produce a piece of uncon- 
vincing bombast. Again, if you are, by temperament, 
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self-assured or conceited, you cannot deliberately 
choose to adopt an attitude of modesty to your work 
or reader, without the danger of writing what is 
patently artificial and disagreeable. You cannot write 
in a humorous style if you are naturally humourless. 
You cannot write in a light style, if you are naturally 
serious-minded. It is important to realize this, because, 
as you know, we often admire men who have minds 
quite unlike our own, just because they are unlike, 
and we wish we could write as they do. But it ts 
hopeless to try fiddling about with language in the 
hope of acquiring the style of a man we admire, if we 
are incapable of seeing things, for ourselves, from 
that man’s point of view. We must start from some- 
thing that we can genuinely feel, though we may 
elect, at the moment, to adopt this attitude rather 
than that. 

We may sum up what we have said in the well- 
known phrase, “Style is the man.” Your style will 
be the reflection of yourself, both your capacity to 
think and feel clearly, and your individual attitudes 
(your genuinely felt attitudes, your own real and sin- 
cere attitudes, not posing, insincere, attitudes, adopted 
from your favourite essayist or some “‘model’’ writer). 
And it follows from this that, if you want to cultivate 
a style, you should cultivate yourself. Why do we af 
we do) enjoy the style of Lamb, of Carlyle, of P. G. 
Wodehouse? Because we enjoy the particular make-up 
of each of these men: the rich and serious frivolity of 
Lamb, the vehement stuttering passion of Carlyle, the 
Auent lucid balminess of P. G. Wodehouse. It is the 
man himself we enjoy. And if a reader is to enjoy 
your style, you need to cultivate your own individual 

ualities of mind and heart, because your style will be 
deeamined by them. 
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We would remind you again, however, of what we 
said in the chapter on the prose of “self-expression,” 
that if you do not feel your personality to be an 
interesting one, you can still write in an interesting 
way by recording what is interesting in an impersonal 
manner, without allowing yourself to get between your 
reader and what you want him to see or to know. 
Even so, your style will be determined by what you 
are, by your capacity to be absorbed in what you are 
describing, your capacity to see what is significant, by 
your “attitude of interest” in your subject-matter. 


The Relative Artifice in Your Thinking 


When we were discussing the passage from Johnson, 
and his use of important-looking words, we said that 
we tend to-day to distrust any inflation of style in 
prose, to distrust too much artifice. We regard it 
much as Robert Graves regarded the same kind of 
artifice in poetry: 

How petty 

To take 

A merry little rhyme 

In a jolly little time, 
And poke it. 

And choke it, 

Change it, arrange it, 
Straight-lace it, deface it, 
Pleat it with pleats, 
Sheet it with sheets 

Of empty conceits, 

And chop and chew, 
And hack and hew, 

And weld it into a uniform stanza, 
And evolve a neat, 
Complacent, complete, 
Academic extravaganza. 


(From In Spite, Poems, 1914-1926, Robert Graves, p. 6.) 
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We distrust a writer who pokes and chokes, changes, 
arranges, chops and chews, hacks and hews his 
thoughts, and produces a complacent academically 
correct piece of prose. We distrust him, because at 
this critical stage in our history, being on the edge of 
wars and revolutions and the breakdown of the old 
order, we feel a desperate need for clear steady think- 
ing; and we wish for a writer’s thoughts as they are 
born—naked, out of the mind, not disguised and 
dressed up stylishly. We may be lost (we say to our- 
selves) if we do not understand what we really think 
and feel about things; and so let us forbear to tinker 
about with our thoughts. When we have reached a 
saner world, when we are able, again, to feel secure 
and to take many things for granted, we may want 
again to decorate our thoughts and ““stylize” them; but 
we daren’t do this now. And so we find the prose 
of the best contemporary writers is clear, bare, and 
natural. As M. Jean Cocteau has said, “What is style? 
For a great many people it is a complicated way 
of saying very simple things. From our point. of 
view it is a very simple way of saying complicated 
things.” (Quoted by Bonamy Dobrce, Modern Prose 
Style, p. 218.) 

It is all very well, however, for us to say, be clear, 
bare, and natural; do not dress up your thoughts 
stylishly. But what docs this mean in practice? How 
much artifice should you alm at? 

In the first place, as we have said already, we need 
to be artificers of our thoughts sufficiently for them 
to be quite clear. But, after they are clear, we need 
to avoid pushing them into an unnatural literary form. 
We se communicate our thoughts in an easy 


For several of the ideas to be found in this part ot the chapter, see 
Modern Prose Style, Bonamy Dobree, Part IV. 
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natural conversational idiom, not in a stilted idiom 
which we intend to be deliberately “literary.” But we 
must be sure what this means. It does not mean that 
we should use slack, untidy, or loose phrases; it does 
mean that we should use the phrases that we normally 
use in speaking rather than self-consciously “literary”’ 
phrases, artificial in a bad sense, that tend to put 
something between us and our reader. An example 
will make this clearer. Compare the two following 
passages: 

(2) A fine rain was descending from the sky overhead, 
and, as moment succeeded to moment, it settled more 
closely on the groups of men that were standing about 
the street. They were waiting for some incident to even- 
tnate. A not insignificant proportion of this loitering group had, 
it may not be amiss to say, elected to take up their stations in 
the locality during the forenoon. They had in their possession 
a varied assortment of arms, crowbars, lengths of pipe, 
woodsticks or old spars which they had whittled to 
handles at one end. They swung them, somewhat easily, 
in their hands, doubtless to try their weight; and they 
could be noticed tapping their legs with these improvised 
weapons. 

There was not one among them who was in possession of so 
much as an overcoat. The rain, of a nature cold in temperature 
and fine in consistency, fell on to the shoulders and arms of 
their jackets, so that they were soaked, nay, sodden. The 
ae did not elect to go home, and the reason was not far to 
Seek... . 


(6) The sky was coming down in drizzle, fitting 
momently closer on the groups of men that stood about 
the street. They were waiting for something to happen. 
Some had been there since the morning. They carried crow- 
bars, lengths of pipe, woodsticks or old spars which they 
had whittled to handles at one end. They swung them 
se in their hands, trying their weight, tapping their 
egs. 
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None had overcoats. The cold drizzle soaked and soddened 
their jackets at the Shoulders and along the forearms. 
The men didn’t £0 home, because they couldn’t sit stil] there 
and there was no fire: an the women nagged, calling 
for bread rather than tights, a crust now in place of a loaf 
later; and the children had peaked faces and were always 
blubbering. So even when it rained the men stood in the 
Streets and grumbled, bored and waiting for something 
to happen. 

(From “One of the Leaders,” a short Story by A. Calder- 
Marshall, Faber Book of Short Stories, p. 288.) 


Notice the phrases in italics in the first passage. 
They look unnatural, stilted, artificial, pretentious; 
they have an air of trying to be “fine literature”; and 
they are absurd. Compare with them the correspond- 
ing italicized phrases in the second passage; they are 
Written in the normal language that we speak, the 
natural language we use in thinking; but they are not 
Slack or loose or untidy; they are, in fact, much more 
compressed and tidy and to the point than those in 
the first passage; they do the work that is required of 
them in the best and shortest way, and therefore they 
are the best phrases to use. In fact, passage (2) which 
tries to be “‘literary,”’ is bad writing; passage (b) which 
has not aimed at using phrases falsely thought of as 
literary, succeeds in being good writing, literary in a 
genuine way. 

Again, the phrases in the first assage not italicized 
have not the same artificial and alsely literary impor- 
tance, but they are, nevertheless, less economical in 
the use of words than the corresponding phrases in the 
second passage which are of the kind we should nor. 
mally use in speaking; and they are, therefore, less 
good in this passage. You will find, in fact, that if 
you want to communicate something in the shortest, 
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clearest, most definite way, you should ask yourself 
the question: How would I say this, if I were talking 
to a friend? Sometimes, of course, the phrase you 
would use will be untidy, loose, and inexact, and there- 
fore it will not do; but, as a rule, the answer to this 
question will suggest the best, the neatest, the natural 
way of communicating what is in your mind. 

Thus you would say: ““He wore shoes,” and not: “His 
feet were enclosed in that species of covering usually 
to be observed in modern cities”; you would say: 
“Tommy was a saucy boy, and loved humming-tops, 
which he crammed into his pockets,” and not: “Tommy 
was a saucy boy, and addicted to humming-tops, with 
which recreative resources he was in the habit of 
immoderately distending the pockets of his corduroy 
trousers” (George Eliot, Mz// on the Floss), and so on. 

Now it is possible that you do not agree about the 
unpleasantness of an artificial stylishness (too much 
artifice), that you do not distrust a writer who “puts 
a bit of style” into his writing. You perhaps feel that 
a certain dignity is given to the bare body of thought 
by a “literary”’ dress. 

But even if you think this, there is every reason why 
you should not, while you are an apprentice writer, 
try to dress up your thoughts or decorate them in any 
way; there is every reason why you should use the 
natural spoken idiom of to-day. 

The fundamental discipline of writing is the order- 
ing and arranging of your thoughts and feelings, the 
coherent understanding of your own mind, and the 
clear observation of what interests you. Anything that 
takes your mind off this will almost certainly produce 
bad writing. And the attempt to be “literary” is 
invariably distracting. If your attention is on frying 
to write stylishly, to “‘put style” into your writing, 
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your attention will not be on your thinking and 
observing, and i your attention is not on your thinkin 

and observing you cannot write well. Until you have 
learned to order your thoughts and feelings in the 


anything else. The writer who thinks of dressing up 
a body of thought before there is any body to dress, 
merely produces the most fantastic kind of inflated 
rubbish. Perhaps an example will make this more 
convincing. Here is the beginning of an essay by a 
University student, who rather fancied himself as a 
“Man of Letters,” and was so determined to have 


a “style” that he forgot to think: 


The approach to a theme embracing such an universal 
outlook as the ideals or realities upon which the thinker 
may confidently build his notion of a civilized social 
order, leaves one almost isolated in a turbulent sea of 
bewilderment as one envisages the shattered hopes and 
aspirations of former ages. Though the panegyrist of a 
cultured generation spares but a scornful glance at the 
menial existence of his remote forebears, and claims, as 
his ideal, all that savours of intellect and attainment; and 
though others demand that Platonic wisdom should 
determine all the judgments of the Sages, and that the 
populace should be disciplined to obedience to these 
leaders, one may still be pardoned for doubting the 
resemblance to Utopia of such an ambitious dream. 
Surely civilization demands more practical considerations 
than these. Where once the minds of eager men quaffed 
the cup of Plato’s philosophy, the battles of nations have 
been waged; and on the hearths where the French and 
German scientists kindled the thoughts which were to 
direct the flow of research for generations, the armed 
might of the world has hurled its forces to smash and 
shatter all that would fain engender mutual trust and 
social advancement. Yet still the voice of the learned 
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pleads for education as the medium to usher in his 
“Golden Age.” Whatever gifts of intellect and attain- 
ment have been enjoyed by men, have been subjected to 
ve abuses, and does this element not prejudice the 
rightful exploitation of such noble implements. . . . 


We do not propose to try to understand what the 
student was driving at; it would be an almost hopeless 
task. You might try it, however, by clearing away all 
the words that are in the passage for their literary 
stylishness, and trying to form the vague thoughts in 
a natural way. Thus the first sentence might run: 


It is bewildering to think of the ideas and aspirations 
on which a man will confidently build his notion of a 
civilized order, and of the dead hopes and aspirations of 
former ages. . . . 


Even if you do not rewrite it, you will see clearly 
enough how this passage illustrates the point we wish 
to make. The attempt to be stylish before you have 
clearly formed your ideas will always produce this kind 
of rubbish, which is useless because it communicates 
nothing at all (except the writer’s idea of his own 
importance). It is as absurd as a bundle of fine clothes 
without a body in them. And so, although you may 
not agree that we should try to-day to communicate 
our thoughts and feelings in their clearest, simplest 
form, the danger will be that if you try to communicate 
them in any other form, you will not communicate 
them in any form at all. 


The Use of Slang 


On the relative artifice in your thinking will partly 
depend also the extent to which you use or avoid the 
more slangy words and phrases in our language. Let 
us look again at the two following passages: 
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(2) I believe that Blake was an important writer 
although he was daft. Daftness is of two kinds, the kind 
that would put me in a loony bin, and the kind that 
would make me as great as Ophelia. Ophelia’s daftness 
was a classy daftness, and so was Blake’s. That’s why 
I believe in Blake. 

(2) Blake was an important writer, although he was 
said to be mad. Madness differs in kind and in degree. 
One madman is put in an asylum; another Wins the 
Teputation of a genius. Ophelia was mad, that was her 
greatness. And Blake’s madness gives him the same kind 
of significance, 


As we said, when we first discussed these Passages, 
the tone of the second is more impersonal than that 
of the first. The thought has, so to speak, been ex- 
tracted from the very personal feelings of the writer, 
and arranged clearly by itself. Thus, in the first pas- 
sage, the writer thinks about himself as a possible- 
inmate of a loony bin, and his feelings about Blake 
and Ophelia and himself are casual and familiar feel- 
ings, Communicated to us by the casual familiar fs 
terms “daft,” “loony bin,” “classy.” In the secon 
passage the writer has ceased to think about himself 
in company with Ophelia, and he has deliberately 
become impersonal, suppressing his casual and familiar 
feelings—and, as a consequence, the slang terms have 
disappeared. 

Now, in ordinary thinking, you will find that your 
thoughts tend, at first, to be involved with your per- 
sonal and familiar feelings, as you know perfectly well 
by considering the way you normally talk to people 
in natural conversation. In conversation there is 
neatly always: “J—I—I; | feel this—] feel that; 
Personally this—personally that, etc.” And in con- 
versation there is nearly always a good sprinkling of 
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slang terms, communicating your personal and familiar 
feelings. As an artificer of thought, however, you can 
deliberately extract your thoughts from these personal 
and familiar feelings, and write objectively. 

What, then, should be your attitude to slang terms 
and phrases? Should they be confined to your con- 
versation and rigorously excluded from your writing? 
The answer to these questions depends entirely on 
your intention in writing. The statement that slang 
is a part of our language which is “‘incorrect”’ or not 
“good English” is absurd. The only criterion of 
whether a word or a phrase is correct or incorrect, 
good or bad English, is whether it will communicate 
what you have in mind correctly or incorrectly, well 
ot badly. Slang words and phrases are not simply 
“vulgar” alternatives for “literary”? words and phrases; 
they have been coined because people need new words 
and phrases to express new shades of thought, new 
shades of feeling. Thus a “loony” is not a vulgar 
alternative for ‘“‘madman”’; it is a word with a different 
meaning; its reference may be the same, but its emotive 
meaning is quite different. In the old days a villager 
might say of the village idiot that he was “touched” 
(meaning that he was touched by the hand of God), 
for madness was tegarded by them as an affiction sent 
from God, and an idiot was often regarded with awed 
affection, as under a kind of divine protection. But 
people leading a crowd life, in cities, tend to develop 
an amused callousness towards the afflictions of unfor- 
tunate people—even accidents come to be regarded 
as an entertainment, amusing or shocking, to a crowd, 
because the victim is one stranger in a huge hive of 
Strangers. And so city people, to express their altered 
attitude to madness, have coined a new phrase, a slang 
phrase as we call it; and instead of saying that a person 
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is “mad,” they say “he is ripe for the loony bin.” Jf 
you want to communicate this feeling of casual, 
callous amusement, then this phrase, “ripe for the 
loony bin,” is correct and good English; and “mad” 
is incorrect and bad English, because this word does 
not successfully communicate this feeling. If you 
don’t want to communicate this feeling, then “mad” 
may be correct and good, and “ripe for the loony bin” 
incorrect and bad. 

Looking at slang from this point of view, you will 
see that whether you use it or not depends upon what 
you are intending to communicate. Nobody has a 
tight to object to your using slang, unless he feels 
that this slang is communicating certain feclings and 
ideas which are irrelevant to yOur purpose, or unless 
he feels that this Slang is not successfully communi- 
cating what you are trying to communicate. Let us 
look at some examples: 

(a) How can brats be taught to put a bit of trust in their 

Own spiritual resources, and resist the temptation to 

wallow up to the neck, in pulp magazine literature, 

canned music, and movie mush? First of all, they can 
be taught some wheezes to entertain themselves, making 
things, playing musical instruments, and all the rest of 
the highbrow racket. But making the fingers more 
cute, and pepping up the little grey cells, are not enough. 

We all know the dope-fiend comes to hate being sober... 

etc., etc. 


Compare this rewriting with the Original prose of 
Aldous Huxley, at the beginning of the chapter (p. 189). 
Obviously it would be absurd for Aldous Huxley to 
have written his book in this slangy way, not because 
the slang words are, in an absolute way, “incorrect 
and “bad English,” but because they would be bad 
for the purpose of this book. The author did not 
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wish to obscure the ideas which he was discussing by 
involving them with his casual personal feelings; he 
wanted to refer our minds as clearly as possible to 
these ideas. But these slang words do communicate 
casual personal feelings, and they lack precision of 
reference; and so they are bad words to use in this 
instance. 

On the other hand, if you look back to the criticism 
of the Shirley Temple film, on page 200, you will see 
that the writer uses slangy expressions: “‘brat,”’ “‘Really, 
quite a nice Temple,” etc. And he uses them rightly. 
His purpose in writing was not to communicate some 
serious ideas about Shirley Temple (she is not, he 
suggests, worth talking about seriously); but to com- 
municate to us his personal familiar feelings about 
Shirley Temple; ae for this purpose the slangy 
expressions are “‘correct”’ and “good English.” ““Brat,” 
in the Aldous Huxley passage, would be bad; but in 
the criticism of Shirley Temple, it is good. 

Notice, again, the slangy expressions in the follow- 
ing: 


(b) It appears to me quite tenable that the function of 
literature as a generative prize-worthy force is precisely 
that it does incite humanity to continue living; that it 
eases the mind of strain, and feeds it, I mean definitely 
as “nutrition of impulse.”’ 

This idea may worry lovers of order. Just as good 
literature does often worry them. They regard it as 
dangerous, chaotic, subversive. They try every idiotic 
and degrading wheeze to tame it down. They try to 
make a bog, a marasmus, a great putridity in place of a 
sane and active ebullience. And they do this from sheer 
simian and pig-like stupidity, and from a failure to under- 
stand the function of letters. 


(From How to Read, Ezra Pound, p. 16.) 
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The odd vocabulary at the end of this passage, with 
words like “wheeze,” “‘marasmus,” “ebullience,” 
“pig-like,” etc., is due to the sudden and itritated 
personal feelings of the author against those who, he 
feels, degrade literature. He wants to communicate 
these feelings, and slang words like ““wheeze,”’ which 
would be bad (as we saw) for the purpose of Aldous 
Huxley, are perfectly good and correct words to use 
for the purpose of this passage from Ezra Pound. 
Nevertheless, you could criticize the use of these Slang 
terms here, not because they are bad words, but be- 
cause they communicate what you feel should not have 
been communicated at all. You may feel that it would 
have been better if Ezra Pound had not tried to 
communicate his personal feelings at all; but had tried 
to discuss his subject objectively and calmly. Notice 
that the first part of the passage is in scientific prose; 
you may feel that the writer should have continued 
with this kind of prose. If you do feel this, you will 
object to the slang, not as slang, but as introducing 
something that you feel is irrelevant. 

Finally, examine the following passage: 


(¢) That fellow Brahms is a bit of alright. I mean he 
puts the goods over and all that, if you see what I mean. 
His stuff is just bonzer, about as different from all that 
Bach tooting and fluting, which gives me a mathematical 
sick headache, as plum pudding is from ship’s biscuit. 
I mean Brahms is simply it; he gives me gooseflesh every 
time I hear him; and if that’s not a test of ‘‘itness,”’ what is? 


This may seem a fairly lively and amusing way to 
write, and as a piece of conversation, complete with the 
right intonation and gestures, it might be effective. But, 
if you do feel that the slanginess is attractive, it is because 
the language is dramatizing, successfully, the workings 
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of a slangy mind, and ot because it is communicating, 
successfully, something about Brahms. Slanginess of 
this sort cannot communicate clear thought, because 
the words have no clear reference; and it cannot 
communicate, adequately, personal particular feelings, 
because the emotive meaning is too vague. This is 
the sort of slang, in fact, which you would do well, 
as writers, to avoid altogether, because it is too vague 
to do any job successfully—unless, of course, you 
wish to use it (say, in a short story) to represent the 
amusingly impudent comments of a speaker. 

These examples will, perhaps, make clear the attitude 
which, we suggest, you should take up towards slang. 
If by slang you mean vague and loose phraseology, 
you should do everything to avoid it, as you would 
any phraseology that is vague and loose. But if by 
slang you mean those words and phrases which have 
been coined to express new shades of thought or 
feeling, then you should not be afraid of them #f they 
alone will successfully communicate what is in your 
mind. As a rule, such slang will be more appropriate 
to conversation than to writing, because writing 1s, 
as a rule, but not always, more detached, serious, and 
impersonal than conversation. 

Let us sum up the ideas in this chapter by answering 
the question: What attitude to “‘style” do the remarks 
we have made suggest you should take up, in practice? 

If you agree that there is every reason why you 
should not “dress up” your thoughts “‘stylishly,”’ then 
you should neglect “‘style’’ altogether. We suggest, 
in fact, that you should, while writing, forget all about 
style; for the simple reason that style is not something 

at you can deliberately aim at, but, so to speak, a 
by-product of a job done well. Train yourself to think 
lucidly and to achieve clear particular feelings; try to 
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realize, as sincerely as possible, your “personality,” 
your characteristic way of feeling and thinking about 
things; and your style will look after itself. It may be 
a poor style, because your personality may be dull, and 
your capacity for clear thought and feeling inferior; 
but at least you will be on the way to acquiring the 
only kind of style worth having. If you deliberately 
Set out to cultivate “a style,” you will find yourself 
almost certainly cultivating nothing but the capacity 
to make nice-looking patterns of more or less meaning- 
less words. 

You will cultivate a style best, in fact, by trying to 
be as sensitive a human being as possible. Look, hear, 
smell, touch, taste, argue, criticize, talk, discuss, read: 
develop yourself and your interests. Come out from 
the shadow of the herd mind, and think and feel 
actively about all that touches you. To be actively 
and curiously interested is really the secret of being 
interesting. The good writer, the artist, the man who 
produces “literature,” is really the man or woman who 
is more actively and curiously interested in human life 
and all that concerns it, than the ordinary person. 

Finally, what should be your attitude to reading, as 
a means of acquiring style? You cannot acquire a style 
by simply imitating or copying the style of great 
writers, for your thoughts and feelings are not theirs, 
nor are your attitudes theirs. But reading is 2 mode 
of living. Great books will bring to your mind valu- 
able ideas, valuable feelings, valuable experiences, as 
life will if you know how to make the most of it. 
The difficulty is that most of us do not know how to 
make the most of life; and the value of great books 
is due to the fact that their authors have known how 
to make the most of it, and can show us how it can 
be done. Further, from great books you can learn, 
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by experience, what clear thinking and particular feel- 
ing really mean; for, as you read, you will be, as it 
were, living the more lucid and particular life of 
a human being more sensitive than yourself. And 
the more you have this experience, the less you will 
tolerate, in your own mind, those vague, general, 
muddled ideas and sentiments which are, in general, 
the cause of bad writing, bad “‘style.” 

But the more you keep your attention on_ the 
superficialities of a writer’s work, the shape of his 
clauses and sentences, the less will you get from his 
work what is valuable, the thoughts and feelings, the 
experience of his mind. Reading will help you enor- 
mously in your efforts to write well, but not if you 
regard a book as only a copy-book of model phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs. 


CHAPTER XII 
METAPHOR AND SIMILE 


METAPHOR and simile are often regarded as figures of 
speech which are useful as ornaments. “If you want 
to improve your style (this is the kind of statement 
often niade), learn to cultivate a use of metaphor and 
simile, because it will add a varied interest to your 
writing.” We wish to state as emphatically as possible 
that metaphors and similes are not merely ornaments 
of prose, not decorations that could be discarded; they 
are not something added to a prose that already states 
the writer’s full meaning, in order to make that prose 
more attractive; they are, on the contrary, part of his 
thought, perception, feeling, and therefore part of his 
statement in words; they are, in fact, part of the stuff 
of thought and therefore part of the stuff of language. 

It is, of course, quite easy to see why we tend to 
think of metaphor and simile as matters of words only, 
and hence as merely decorative. One reason is that 
a simile often seems to be added to a sentence which 
is already, in form, complete—e.g., “She had brown 
hair, like a mouse.” Another reason is that it is usual 
to distinguish the metaphor from the simile by saying 
that the simile makes a comparison, introduced by 
“like” or ‘as, between two things; and that the 
metaphor avoids the words that indicate comparison, 
and speaks of the two things as one. Thus the form 
of the simile is: “Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
bears all its sons away’’; and the form of the metaphor 
is: “The ever-rolling stream of time bears alli its sons 
away.” But this verbal distinction of form is really 
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very unimportant. What is important is that both the 
metaphor and simile join together, in the mind, in a 
more or less closely related way, two things that are 
normally not thought of together. In the simile and 
metaphor above, “time” an “‘stream’’ are thus joined 
together, though normally they are not thought of 
together. or ; 
What is the point of joining together two “‘incon- 
ruous” things in this way? As simply as possible, 
Ey comparing time with a stream, or by speaking of 
the stream of time, we have used some of the ideas 
and feelings and images associated with “stream,” to 
suggest the meaning we wish to give to “time.” The 
author of the lines, ““Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
bears all its sons away,” thought and felt about “time” 
in a certain way; he has suggested to the reader what 
these thoughts and feelings are, by asking him to think 
of time and a stream together. Notice that the author 
has only suggested his thoughts and feelings about 
time, and has not stated them; for he has left us, as 
readers, to work out for ourselves what is suggested to 
our minds by thinking of time and a stream together. 
Thus a stream is wet, and is something to bathe in, 
to lie beside, to support a boat, to drink; but obviously 
these things are not relevant to time. On the other 
hand, a stream flows on continuously; it carries down 
with it all that is floating on it, and loses this flotsam 
in the sea; the stream has no mind, and cannot be glad 
or sorry about the fate of the flotsam it carries; as far 
as this flotsam is concerned, the stream is impersonal 
and all-powerful, and cannot be impeded or stopped 
or pleaded with; and, thinking of the stream as some- 
thing impersonal, everlasting, all-powerful, we may 
feel a certain awe and even terror. 
What the author has suggested, then, by asking us 
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to think of time and an ever-rolling stream together 
is that time is everlastingly flowing, it is impersonal 
and all-powerful; we, the sons of men, are flotsam on 
its current, carried down to the shoreless seas of death 
helpless, unable to plead for a respite, frightened, even 
terrified. 

Perhaps this example will show clearly why it is 
wrong to think of metaphor or simile as ornament. 
Let us try to put the point precisely. We might say: 


(2) Time bears its sons away. 


We might increase our statement by adding one 
word: 


(2) Time inevitably bears its sons away. 


Clearly “inevitably” is an addition to the meaning, 
not just an ornament. Suppose, now, we replace 
“inevitably” by the simile, and say: 

(¢) Time bears its sons away like an ever-rolling 
stream. 


The apostle of metaphor and simile as ornament will 
admit that the simile in (c) has added meaning to 
sentence (a), but will say that it is only a picturesque 
way of saying “inevitably,” and so is only a method 
of ornamenting sentence (4), while adding nothing to 
its meaning. Now this is obviously absurd. For, as 
we have seen above, the “‘ever-rolling stream” simile 
suggests all kinds of ideas and feelings, which are 
certainly not suggested by the word “inevitably”; it 
has clarified the meaning of “‘time,” and may be said 
to have clarified and enlarged the meaning of the whole 
sentence. It could not possibly be regarded only as 
an ornament. 

You may want to ask why a writer is content to 
suggest what he means by this indirect use of metaphor 
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and simile, and why he does not try to state what he 
means directly. The answer to this question is that 
there are many ideas and feelings, which we have, 
about which we find it impossible to make a direct 
statement that is adequate. We have to suggest what 
we think and feel, indirectly, by analogy. Try to state 
adequately, for instance, what “time”? means without 
bringing in either metaphor or simile. Even if you 
use a mathematical definition, such as: Time is a fourth 
dimension; you will be using a metaphor. And even 
then your definition will be inadequate to the whole 
meaning of time, because a person may feel afraid of 
time, and be angry with it; and how can he be afraid 
of, or angry with, a fourth dimension? 

Because Tennyson was afraid of time and wanted to 
communicate this fear, he wrote of time in this way: 

Be near me, when the sensuous frame 
Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust; 


And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 


By joining “time” with ‘‘a maniac scattering dust,” 
Tennyson has suggested what could not be adequately 
stated, the fear and bewilderment with which he re- 
sponte the things that time could do to him, and the 

eath and dust to which time will bring all men. 

Again, Stephen Spender, with different thoughts and 
feelings about time, has written: 

aoe all the events, from the slump, from the war, from the 

oom, 

From the Italian holiday, from the skirring 

Of revolving light for an adventurer, 

From the crowds in the square at dusk, from the shooting, 

From the loving, from the dying . . . 

From all these events, Time solitary will emerge 

Like a rocket bursting from mist... 


(From Poem XXXII: Poems, by Stephen Spender, Faber, 1933.) 
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By joining together time and a rocket bursting from 
mist, he has suggested those ideas and feelings cluster- 
ing round time as the continual history of mankind 
which will emerge from the confusion and darkness, 
the trivialities and perplexities, the wars and revolu- 
tions of our day, to a serener and lighter day, as a 
rocket bursts out of the mist into the calm and wide 
light of the upper air. 

There are innumerable ideas and innumerable sensa- 
tions and feelings which, like those associated with 
time, we find extremely difficult or impossible to state, 
which we can only suggest indirectly. And so we find 
that language is riddled with metaphor and simile, the 
tools without which we simply could not handle, 
in our discourse, a very great proportion of those 
“goings-on” of the human mind which interest us 
most. And instead of thinking of metaphor and simile 
as Ornaments, we should think of them as tools of 
language or as tools of thought which, like all tools, 
have to be handled skilfully if they are to do their 
work properly. 

We do not want to maintain that a writer, any more 
than a reader, is always explicitly aware of all that is 
suggested by a metaphor he uses. A writer does not 
carefully calculate what he wants to suggest, and then 
choose a metaphor to suggest it. As we have said, 
we use language to think with; we use a metaphor to 
find out what our thoughts are. “How can | know 
what I think, till I see what I say?” You may think 
that we have been reading into these metaphors all 
kinds of things that the author never thought of. But 
the point is, that we can never know what the author 
thought, what the words he uses meant to him; all 
we can know is what the words mean to us; and if the 
meaning of the words, the suggestions they make, are 
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relevant to the passage of prose or the poem, if they 
enrich and clarify the meaning for us, that is what is 
important. 
ore we go on to discuss, further, the handling 
of these tools, it will be convenient for us to point 
out where they are not of much use. All the examples, 
iven above, of the use of metaphor and simile, have 
faen taken from poetry. And it 1s, of course, in poetry 
that metaphor and simile are most useful. The state 
of mind, the mental goings-on, of the poet, are usually 
extremely complicated, and he cannot deal with them 
without the help of metaphor and simile. At the 
opposite pole from the poet is the scientist and tech- 
nician; and to them these tools of language are almost 
useless. The reason for this will be obvious. 

The scientist and technician are dealing with things 
that can be seen, touched, tasted, handled, or weighed 
and measured; and what he is concerned with is not 
the ideas which men may have about these things, or 
their feelings about them and their attitudes to them, 
but simply how they work, what they are made of, 
and soon. And when he uses language he uses words 
whose meaning tends to be simple, clear, and well- 
defined, because they refer his mind to things that can 
be touched, tasted, seen, weighed, measuréd. Thus a 
word like “‘steel” is a label for a specific kind of metal 
alloy, something clearly known about, definite; its 
meaning is so clear that it doesn’t need a metaphor or 
simile to suggest it. It would be absurd to say that 
steel is /ike something else, in fact, because it is like 
nothing but itself. 

But notice that, as soon as you begin to think, not 
about steel as a scientist thinks about it, but about the 
attitude of an ordinary person to it and his feelings 
about it, you may have to use simile and metaphor; 
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for such an attitude and such feelings may be too 
complicated to state directly, and the only way may 
be to suggest them metaphorically. Thus, if you were 
in a smelting works and were watching the tapping 
of a blast furnace, your attitude to the steel and your 
feelings about it (the emotive meaning of steel, in this 
context) might be suggested by the following: the 
ditty black sand of the channel was suddenly extin- 
guished by a thick sizzling tongue of intolerable heat 
and light. 

The scientist says that steel is an alloy of iron in 
which the percentage weights of other elements are 
small but accurately known and introduced to produce 
certain desirable properties after a controlled coolin 
You say that steel is a thick sizzling tongue of in- 
tolerable heat and light. Your use of the metaphor, 
in this way, would be caused by the fact that you were 
not trying to “point at” something which can be 
weighed and measured, but to suggest a rapidly moving 
image and an exciting sensation—what the steel meant 
to you at the moment. 

Unless we are thinking, then, impersonally about 
things that we can see, touch, handle, weigh, or 
measure, and are using words which will point clearly 
and unambiguously at these things, we shall sooner 
or later find ourselves using metaphor and simile, 
because we shall need these tools of thought and 
language to suggest ideas, sensations, feelings, which 
can only be got at indirectly, by analogy. That is to 
say, only in the strictest scientific prose can we manage 
to get on almost wholly without metaphor and simile. 
And moving along the line, from scientific prose at 
one end, to poetry at the other end, we shall find our- 
selves having to use metaphor and simile more and 
more, as the ideas and sensations and feelings we are 
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trying to deal with become more and more complicated 
and involved. 

This will become clearer when we have examined 
a variety of metaphors and similes, and discussed how 
they work. And this we propose to do now. It will 
be best if we move from the simplest kind of metaphor 
to the most complicated. 

First of all, though we can point clearly to objects 
which can be handled, like a chair, there are various 
things connected with such objects which are difficult 
to distinguish and to describe: for instance, the texture 
and colour of the surface, the relation between the 
parts, and the movement. Though we can see clearly 
the exact shade of colour of a chair, and feel the exact 
kind of texture of its surface, yet the variety of such 
shades and textures is so enormous that our vocabulary 
could not contain labels for all of them, and so we 
pick them out with the help of metaphor and simile. 
Thus we speak of a “brick” red, “grass” green, 
“butter” yellow, “neon” blue, a light “smoky” pink, 
and so on. And we speak of a surface being “as 
smooth as glass,” ‘‘as rough as sandpaper.”” (Notice 
that the professional painter has a far larger vocabulary 
of colour labels than the ordinary man, because he 
finds it convenient to be more exact about colour; that 
is, he has a greater number of special words to point 
at particular shades of colour—e.g., “gamboge.”’ 
Milliners, on the other hand, tend to use metaphorical 
colour descriptions, mainly for the sake of their attrac- 
tive emotive meaning—e.g., “house-coat, fadeless 
linen; saxe-blue, apple-green, new twine, or golden 
autumn.” 

Again, it is often difficult to map out the relation 
of parts of an object, except through metaphor. Thus, 
we talk of the “leg” of a chair, the “‘body,”’ the “arms.” 
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And even in technical language we find these meta- 
Phorical words to distinguish the relation of. parts, 
We speak of a “worm” drive, the “thread” of 3 screw, 
the “bonnet” of a car, the “‘tread” of 4 tyre. 

Again, it is often difficult to describe movement, 
except through metaphor. We say the chair “sailed” 
through the air, and smashed “like an eggshell” against 
the wall; the boat “skimmed” the water “like a bird”: 
he fell “like 4 stone”; he was gone “like the wind”: 
the thief “pounced” on the cop; he ctumpled “like 
a sack,” 

Now let us look at an actual piece of descriptive 
Prose, in which metaphor and simile ate used to map 
out relation and movement. Sir James Jeans, in The 
Mysterious Universe, writes about the Properties of gases 
as follows: 


Properties of a gas as machine-like properties with great 


(From The Mysterious Universe, Sit James Jeans, p. 17.) 


In this passage the movement of the atoms is 
Suggested by the “bullet” metaphor; the relation 
between the atoms of a gas and the walls of its con- 
tainer is suggested by the “tent-hailstorm” metaphor; 
and another relation between the atoms and the sensa- 
tion of sound in our brains js Suggested by the 
“messenger” metaphor. This is a passage from a book 
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which tries to make clear to ordinary people the facts 
of science. And such metaphorical expressions as those 
in this passage seem to be necessary in “popular” books 
of science, beac the ordinary layman is incapable 
of understanding the complicated mathematical for- 
mulz or equations by which motion and relation may 
be more precisely plotted out. But for the scientist 
all metaphor is obviously a second-best, because a 
metaphor only suggests the nature of a thing indirectly, 
and cannot state it directly; and therefore metaphor, 
from a scientific point of view, is just inaccurate. The 
idea that atoms fly about like bullets on a battlefield 
is perhaps an adequate suggestion of the movement 
of atoms for an ordinary sei but it is obviously 
not a precise description of their movement. 

(It is perhaps important to remember that the 
difficulty of making psychology into a science is that 
the things that a psychologist investigates, the work- 
ings of the human mind, are not things that can be 
seen, touched, tasted, heard, weighed, or measured, 
and that the psychologist is forced to map out his 
subject-matter largely through metaphor of some sort. 
Thus the psychologist will speak of a “manic de- 
pression.” But a depression is a metaphorical word, 
taken from our experiences of handling material things, 
like pieces of wood—our experience of something that 
presses down or weighs down against our muscles 
which are pushing up. And you can see how inaccur- 
ate such a metaphor, taken from muscular experience, 
may be for getting at the nature of our mental 
experiences.) 

So far we have been dealing with the simpler kinds 
of metaphor and simile. As you see, though we can 
easily think about and point at and label solid material 
objects, it is not so easy to pin down, to define, the 
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colour and texture, the Movement, and the telation 
between parts of such objects; and we find these tools 
of language, metaphor and simile, very useful and 
necessary tools for this purpose. Before we go on to 
talk of more difficult kinds of metaphor, we can point 
out, from those we have already discussed, a very 
obvious thing about metaphor, which holds good for 
all but the most complicated metaphors. You get at 
the unknown by means of the known, at the less 
known by means of the more known. Thus it is diff- 
cult to know all that we mean by “‘time,” and so we 
get at the meaning through something we know more 
clearly, a stream, a maniac Scattering dust, a rocket 
bursting through mist. We may not know how atoms 
move, and so we get at this movement through some- 
thing we know more clearly, bullets on a battlefeld. 
And notice, that in all the metaphors we have written, 
the things that are used to help us to get at, to pin 
down, what is difficult to think about or to describe, 
are things that, in the last resort, we can know directly 
through our five senses—streams, rockets, glass, sand- 
paper, arms, worms, bonnets, birds, bullets, and so on. 
This is as we should expect. In our development from 
animals we have evolved a more and more complicated 
System of sensations, feelings, ideas, attitudes, and so 
on—that system which makes us different from the 
animals. But what is most vivid and cleat to us still 
comes to us through our five senses, through our 
animal nature; and we find, therefore, that the things 
we touch, taste, see, hear, and smell, are the best 
instruments to help us to get at what is diffcult to 
describe, to define, or to think about as clearly and 
vividly as we should wish. We shall see that this holds 
good of the more difficult kinds of metaphor we are 
now going to discuss. 
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Don’t be a pig! 
What a little duck Shirley Temple is! 


We sometimes call a person a pig when he is eating 
in a way that reminds us of the way a pig eats; and in 
this example the metaphor is used to help us to describe 
a kind of movement—the movement of gulping down 
food in a hurried and “‘bestial” way. But more often 
the phrase “Don’t be a pig!’’ is used to communicate 
feeling, the feeling of disgust, as well as a description 
of movement. And sometimes it is used to communi- 
cate feeling only—e.g., you might say to a brother 
or sister who has stolen your detective story, “Don’t 
be a pig!” 

The next example, “What a little duck Shirley 
Temple is!’”? only communicates feeling. Shirley 
Temple does not look like a duck, or move like a 
duck, or behave like a duck; but we feel towards her 
(or perhaps we don’t) the same kind of amused affec- 
tion, let us say, which we feel towards a duck. Shirley 
Temple is only like a duck because she rouses in us 
the sane kind of feelings. She is a duck because she 
rouses duck feelings. 

Compare, now, this last metaphor with the one that 
Ruskin uses in his description of the proposed railway 
to be built from Keswick to Windermere (quoted in 
Chapter V). The stupid herds of tourists are to be 
emptied, like coals from a sack, and they are to be 
shovelled about like coal. How does this metaphor 
work? In the first place, as we pointed out, the meta- 
phor does not help us to understand, in any very clear 
way, how the tourists behaved. They were not to be 
pitched out, head foremost, on to the platform, like 
lumps of coal. But, in a general way, it does suggest 
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they are insensitive, like inorganic matter, to the 
beauties of the scenery. But, more important, the 
metaphor communicates to us the feelings of Ruskin, 
his contemptuous scorn; and the interesting thing to 
tealize is that it does not work, in this respect, like 
the “duck” metaphor. We do not feel contemptuous 
scorn for coal: far from it. The tourists are not called 
coal because they rouse coal feelings (as Shirley Temple 
is a duck because she rouses duck feelings). No, the 
metaphor works in an indirect way. Just by bringing 
together the idea of something inorganic, like coal, 
and the idea of something human, like a tourist, the 
author has roused strong feelings of contempt— 
indirectly, because we feel that a human being who 
has lost his humanity and become like a lump of 
inorganic matter is contemptible. 

In the same way, we call a person a clod to express 
our contempt; not because a clod is contemptible, but 
because it is inorganic, “sub-human.” And think, for 
a moment, of the phrase “We are all just cogs in a 
machine.” The sense of frustration and self-pity that 
this metaphor communicates is not because we feel 
that a cog (if it could be conscious of itself) would 
feel self-pity and frustration. It obviously would not; 
it would feel proud of being an indispensable part of 
the machine; it would be fulfilling its nature, doing 
what it could do best. It is because we are human 
and the cog is inhuman, because we ought to be 
allowed a life of free self-determination and the cog 
is incapable of this, that the metaphor works. We are 
made to think, at one and the same moment, of being 
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human and being a cog, and all the ideas and feelings 
suggested to us Ey this thought is what the metaphor 
means. 

This last bunch of metaphors (bunch is a metaphor; 
appropriate here, because the metaphors “hang to- 
gether”) are all dealing with feelings, ranging from 
simple sensations to feelings that are involved with 
ideas and thoughts in a complicated way (what we 
usually call attitudes). Thus, the “pig” and “duck” 
metaphors deal with very simple feelings, feelings 
which might almost be adequately expressed by a snort 
or a grimace; the “‘coal”’ and “‘cog’”’ metaphors deal 
with much more complicated feelings, involved with 
thought—our notion about the nature of human 
beings and our feelings about them. As an example of 
metaphors suggesting a still more complicated set of 
feelings and thoughts (a more complicated attitude), 
you might consider and discuss the metaphors that 
Macbeth speaks when he hears of his wife’s death: 


Life is ‘‘a walking shadow,” “‘a poor player that struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage, and then is heard no 
more,” “‘a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing.” 


Work out for yourselves what ideas and what feel- 
ings are suggested to you by thinking of these four 
things together, “‘life,” ‘‘a walking shadow,” “a poor 
player . . .,” “a tale told by an idiot .. .” 

The examples we have discussed on the last page 
or so will also show that metaphors do not all work 
in the same way. And it is important to realize that 
it is difficult to show, sometimes, how the more com- 
plex metaphors work, even though we feel that they 
work successfully. It is easy to show how a simple 
metaphor works—by association. You are, in the 
“duck” metaphor, asked to associate with Shirley 
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Temple what was before associated with ducks. You 
are asked, in the “bonnet” metaphor, to associate with 
a certain part of the car what was before associated 
with a bonnet—e.g., a certain arrangement of material 
to protect a vital part, to look nice, to keep off rain 
and dirt, and so on. 

But the more complex metaphors do not work in 
this way. You are not asked, in the “coal” metaphor, 
to associate with tourists what was before associated 
with coal. It is best to think of a complex metaphor 
as setting up a kind of ferment between two things. 
Thus we think of human beings and cogs together 
and a kind of ferment of ideas and feelings is set up. 
And it is often a question how far we ought to allow 
a metaphor to give off this gascous discharge of ideas 
and feelings. The more we think of a good metaphor, 
the more it “gasses” to us (the mote it suggests, the 
more it means). We need to remember this point 
about metaphor, especially when we are reading poetry; 
for poetry, thick with metaphor, is always “gassing” 
to us, and we must allow time for this gas of idea and 
feeling to come off if we are properly to understand 
a poem. We shall have more to say on this point in 
the next chapter. 

Let us look at the following example to see the 
difference between a simple use of metaphor and simile 
and a more complicated one: 


“New York”? (said Charles) “‘is like a tennis racquet, 
the avenues go north and south, parallel; the streets which 
cross the avenues, are numbered, and also parallel. 
Avenues and streets are the vertical and horizontal strings 
of the racquet. . . .” 

“Whereas London streets are the same racquet after it 
has been chewed up by a bull-terrier pup; the streets twist 
and ingrow, like the pre-War consciousness,” said 
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Manfred, reflectively, a few moments later. “Traffic 
and life being what they are, I like New York’s plan.” 


(From The Gold Falcon, Anon., Faber, p. 48.) 


Charles uses the simile of the tennis racquet for a 
very simple purpose, to help him to map out the 
relation between the streets of New York. He asks 
Manfred to associate with the streets of New York 
what he associates with the gut strings of a racquet, 
namely, a criss-cross pattern of parallel lines at right 
angles to each other. But notice how Manfred takes 
up the simile (turning it, by the way, in form, into a 
metaphor). 

Manfred, in this book, is a man who since the Great 
War has failed to find a coherence and purpose in his 
life, and who regards the old life of the old world as 
also without coherence and purpose. In this passage, 
though Manfred seems to be thinking only of the 
streets of London as contrasted with the streets of 
New York, what he is chiefly thinking about is the 
state of his own life, his own mind, and the life of the 
old world. If you look at the metaphor in a superficial 
way, as Manfred apparently uses it, it is a bad one. 
The streets of London are not well described by saying 
that they are like a chewed-up racquet. Though 
London streets twist, they do not end suddenly like 
the loose ends of chewed gut. And to say that the 
streets twist like a pre-War consciousness is to try to 
explain the simple by the difficult, which is absurd. 

But, if we remember that Manfred was obsessed by 
the incoherence of his life, it is easy to see that thinking 
of a racquet chewed up by a bull-terrier, in relation 
to a state of mind, suggests all kinds of things about 
that state of mind. Let us see what gaseous discharge 
of ideas and feelings are given off by this metaphor: 
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The mentality of the old world, the pre-War world 
which has lasted through into the post-War world, 
disorganized, like the gut of a broken racquet; 
it is useless, like a chewed-up racquet; 
it ought to be discarded, like a chewed-up racquet, and 
a new mentality created; 
or it ought to be renewed and made taut and serviceable, 
like the gut of a racquet, so as to be once again useful 
in the hard game of life; 
it causes feelings of regret, like an old racquet that has 
done great things; 
and perhaps there is in the image of the bull-terrier the 
suggestion that the pre-War mentality was chewed to 
pieces and made useless by the bestial Savagery and 
irresponsibility and inhumanity of the War. 


The fact that Manfred has used the metaphor back 
to front, so to speak, makes no difference. In form 
he is using the racquet and pre- War consciousness to 
help him to map out the pattern of the London streets; 
but, actually, he is using the streets and the racquet 
to help him to map out his own and other people’s 
consciousness (or, perhaps, we might say that he is 
using the metaphor both back to front and the right 
way round at the same time). 

So far we have been dealing with metaphors in 
connection with the appearance, movement, and 
relation of material things, and with sensations, feelings, 
and attitudes. Now let us consider the following 
phrases: 

He was quick to seize the point of his remark. 

He always weighed his opinions carefully. 

The establishment of a sound economic system is needed. 
The whole conception of art was deepened and widened. 
It was a penetrating remark. 

He had a caustic wit. 

In the fullest sense of that word. 
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All the italicized words are metaphorical, and you 
will notice that they all derive from an experience that 
comes through our senses. Pick up any piece of prose 
that deals, however unemotively, with general notions 
and ideas and procedures, and you will find it riddled 
with metaphor. This must be so, because, as we have 
already said, we have, as a human race, only managed 
to arrive at these general notions, ideas, and procedures 
with the help of what we already had, our animal 
experiences, the experiences of our senses. As an 
extended example, look at the following piece of prose 
and find out the particular kind of sensory experience 
which is behind the metaphorical words italicized (what 
is their derivation?): 

. . . there is no reason why a proposition in Euclid should 

not be a topic for poetry. It certainly would not be the 

proposition as Euclid states it; there must be something 
distinctive about poetry. But suppose a man’s whole current 
of life were changed by an accidental reading of the 

Forty-Seventh proposition of the frst book; suppose that 

this sudden revelation of a new world, the world of 

mathematical truth, produced a rapture of intellectual 
experience which soared into spiritual conviction of mani’s 
immortal dignity as the vehicle of that divine thing, reason; 
would not Euclid have become poetical? 

(From The Theory of Poetry, Lascelles Abercrombie, 

Pp: 192.) 


Nearly all these metaphorical words are, of course, 
what we call dead metaphors. A metaphor becomes 
dead when the thing, described metaphorically, be- 
comes so well known that it needs only to be “pointed 
at’; then the metaphor ceases to be thought of as a 
metaphor and is regarded as a label. We do not need 
any longer, so to speak, the help of the physical sensa- 
tion in thinking of the notion or the idea in our mind. 
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Thus, we all know so well what we mean by “sup- 
posing” that we think of that word just as a label; we 
no longer have to make clear to ourselves the nature 
of “supposing” with the help of the physical sensation 
of putting something underneath something else (sub, 
under; ponere, to place). Though by extending a dead 
metaphor we may sometimes bring it to life again, as 
in, for instance, this sentence: 


The whole fabric of the argument, having been built 
up on a false supposition, just fell to pieces, much to the 
dismay of its builder, 


We have been speaking as if dead metaphors were 
only to be found in connection with general notions, 
ideas, and procedures; but, of course, they are to be 
found in every kind of writing and speaking. As 
we work out new metaphors to get at our more 
difficult thoughts and feelings, so old metaphors 
which were used for the same purpose die away 
into common labels and become part of our ordinary 
vocabulary. 

Let us turn now to more practical considerations. 
What in general should be your attitude to these tools 
of thought, metaphor and simile? Let us repeat again, 
first, that the more complex metaphors and similes 
tend to carry a more or less strong emotive meaning; 
and second, that they are, at the same time, only an 
indirect way of getting at your thoughts, by analogy. 
However useful and necessary they are, therefore, in 
general, they are to be regarded with a good deal of 
caution when you are trying to write straightforwardly, 
unemotively, when you are trying to State a case or an 
argument. We dealt with this matter in Chapter VI 
when we discussed the more difficult kinds of scientific 
prose. You will have seen, from the examples given 
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in Chapter VI, how misleading or how vague and 
eats actoky a use of metaphor may be in prose of 
that kind. We do not want to go over the same 
ground again. . 

What we have said about being cautious with regard 
to metaphor, when writing scientific prose, applies as 
much or even more to dead metaphor. You cannot, 
of course, avoid dead metaphor, for our language is 
riddled with it. But you should be constantly aware 
of the dead metaphors you use, and of the fact that 
they may mislead your thinking in a very definite 
manner. We talk glibly about “progress” without 
realizing how misleading the metaphor of “‘stepping 
forward” may be with regard to the evolution of 
society. Similarly, “evolution” itself may be mis- 
leading. Think of “Mother Nature,” “our mother 
country,” “the ead of the State,” “Fi// your mind 
with wisdom,” ‘‘a deep-rooted disease”: the dead meta- 
phors in these phrases may, if you are not careful, 
muddle and confuse your thoughts in an absurd way. 
And so with hundreds of other dead metaphors that 
we find ourselves constantly compelled to use. 

In practice it is a good thing to get into the habit 
of resurrecting dead metaphors, partly because this will 
help you to avoid being misled by them, and partly 
because it will suggest ideas to you. Thus, in the 
phrase, ‘‘a deep-rooted disease,” you may resurrect the 
“root” metaphor; and this will inevitably set your 
mind to work on the nature of disease. What is a 
disease? Is it something rocted in us, as a tree or 
a bush is rooted in the earth? Can we get rid of a 
disease only by cutting it out (surgery) or by washing 
it away (with purges)? That was the old idea, more 
orless. A disease was thought of as something outside 
us, which struck us down; we caught a disease. As we 
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think to-day, a disease may be described as the abnor. 
mal way our body-minds behave; parts of us behave 
badly. And we can cure disease, if it has not become 
an incurable habit, by getting our body-minds to 
behave differently, sometimes by introducing chemical 


a change of fuel, or a change of attitude, or even by 
an act of will or faith. As you can see, the “root” 
metaphor is really vety misleading. 

Quite apart, too, from helping you to avoid being 
misled, the resurrection of dead metaphor may often 
be an interesting thing to do. We should remember 
that the nature of a metaphor is to be suggestive, and 
that to resurrect a dead metaphor is to resurrect its 
Suggestiveness, its vividness, its power to interest. 
Here is an example from Dombey and Son. Dickens, 
in the last two sentences of this Passage (which is an 
extended metaphor), is refusing to regard “thrush” 
and “chicken-pox”’ as merely labels for diseases: 


This dangerous ground in Paul Dombey’s steeplechase 
towards manhood passed, he still found it very rough 
tiding, and was gtievously beset by all the obstacles of 
his course. Every tooth was a break-neck fence, and 
every pimple in the measles a stone wall to him. He was 
down in every fit of whooping cough, and rolled upon 
and crushed by a whole field of small diseases, that came 
trooping on each other’s heels to prevent his getting up 
again. Some bird of prey got into his throat instead of 
the thrush; and the very chickens turning ferocious .. . 
worried him like tiger cats. 

(From Dombey and Son, Charles Dickens.) 


Dickens is here regarding disease as something 
outside Paul, which attacks him; but as he is not either 
Paul or his doctor and does not have to cure the 
disease, this doesn’t matter. By resurrecting the dead 
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metaphors of “thrush” and “chicken-pox,”’ he has 
managed to suggest, in a half-pitying, half-farcical 
manner (compare the tone of this passage with the tone 
of the passage from Great Expectations in Chapter X) 
the intensity with which thrush and chicken-pox 
attacked Paul. 

Though we have been advising you to be cautious 
about metaphor and simile in relation to scientific 
prose, these tools of thought are necessary and valuable 
tools, especially in relation to emotive and ““self- 
expressive” prose. And we may ask: How is it possible 
for you to acquire what is called a “command of 
metaphor”? How can you train yourself to dig up 
out of your mind just those words and phrases which 
will most usefully help you to describe, to map out, 
your thoughts and feelings and attitudes? 

There are two things which suggest themselves here. 
We have said that in using metaphor we work from 
the clearly known to the less clearly known, from 
things that we can see, touch, taste, smell, and hear, 
to what is more abstract—“‘the stream (something that 
we can see, touch, taste, hear, and sometimes smell) 
of time (something more abstract).’’ Obviously, then, 
if you wish to have a command of metaphor you must 
train yourself to have vivid sense-impressions. If you 
are to work from the clearly known to the less clearly 
known, you must obviously train yourself to know 
things clearly, to have vivid sense “knowledge.” 
Thus, if your eyes were half blind, or dull, or inatten- 
tive, you might never have noticed, let us say, the 
way that a fly moves about a window-pane; and so 
it would never occur to you to use this movement to 
suggest, let us say, the way a man’s mind works—to 
write: “The man’s mind was always as busy as a fly.” 
lt you want to have a command of metaphor you must, 
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then, store your mind with a big variety of sense- 
impressions, which will be available to you when you 
need them to suggest what is difficult to describe or 
to think about directly. 

It is all very well, however, to say that you must 
have a mind full of vivid sense-impressions. But how 
can you train yourself to pick out just the right sense- 
impression for your purpose? The difficulty here is 
obscured by the dead metaphors we have used. We 
have spoken as if the mind were a storehouse in which 
sense-impressions were neatly stored away. If this 
were true all you would have to do would be to 
tummage round in this mental storehouse until you 
found the exact sense-impression that would suit your 
purpose. But, of course, our Sense-impressions are 
not laid out neatly, visible to the mind’s eye for inspec- 
tion. They lie in the darkness of the memory, and 
you cannot see them at all until they “occur” (a dead 
metaphor taken from “running”’) to you. And of 
course you cannot make anything occur to you; you 
cannot make any sense-impression run up out of the 
darkness of the memory into the light of your con- 
sciousness, just by willing. It will either occur to you 
or it will not. 

Now there is no direct way of getting over this 
difficulty. But indirectly you can help the sense- 
impressions in your memory to occur to you by making 
them as vivid as possible. We remember best what 
we have experienced most vividly. One of the 
peculiarities of the poet, it has been said, is that his 
own experience is more available to him at any given 
moment than our experience is to us. The rich texture 
of thought and feeling which we find in a poem Is 
largely due to this. So many relevant sense-impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings rush out from his memory 
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(occur to him) and are worked into the pattern of his 
poem, that we are always excited by the rich vitality 
of a great poet’s communication. But this “availability 
of experience,” which is part of the secret of great 
poetry, is largely the result of the sensitiveness of the 
poet to experience, of a constantly excited response 
to what goes on all round him. And if you are going 
to acquire a command of metaphor, you need to 
develop this capacity to be excited, too. 

Once again, the ability to write well can be seen to 
depend on the ability to live well. 

One other thing you can do to acquire a command 
of metaphor, and that is to practise using metaphor. 
Writing is a way of making ourselves think in a much 
more concentrated manner than we normally take the 
trouble to think. Until we have got used to this kind 
of concentrated thinking, we do not know what we are 
capable of. And the more we practise, the more fluent 
we become at this business of clarifying and arranging 
and rearranging our thoughts and feelings; and the 
mote fluently our minds work, the more readily do 
ideas and remembered sense-impressions occur to us. 
It is to the active, quick, interested mind that things 
occur; to the dumb, passive mind almost nothing 
occurs. 

Finally, there is one thing that you can always avoid, 
and that is the simile or metaphor which occurs to 
you because it is so familiar and well known, but 
which has grown flat and unsuggestive and inappro- 
priate. At the tip of every one’s tongue is a simile 
like “as flat as a pancake”; and yet such a simile will 
rarely do its proper work of suggestion for you. The 
mind of the reader is so familiar with the words that 
it just slips over them without stopping; and so the 
simile becomes simply another way of saying ‘‘very 
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flat.” It would be more suggestive to say “as flat as 
a gramophone record.”’ For the same reason a worn- 
Out simile like “as gay as a lark” has grown unsug- 
gestive. It would be more suggestive to say “as happy 
as a bus-load of trippers.” And so on. 

Along with these over-familiar similes and meta- 
phors are many which have become, through the 
passing of time or other reasons, quite pointless, 
though we still use them because they are firmly fixed 
in the language. Thus we say “‘as plain as a pikestaff,” 
“as straight as a die”; but how many of us have ever 
seen a pikestaff, or know exactly what a die is. Phrases 
like this, again, are simply another way of saying: 
“very plain (or obvious),” “very straight.” If we are 
tO use our sense-impressions to help us to describe 
what is difficult, we must obviously use sense-impres- 
sions that are of things that we know intimately. Thus 
W. H. Auden, in a modern ballad, writes the following 
verses: 

The days went by, he grew mature; 
He was a looker you may be sure, 

so straight 
Old couples cried, “God bless my soul 


I thought that man was a telegraph pole,” 
when he passed their gate. 


His eyes were blue as a mountain lake, 
He made the hearts of the girls to ache; 
he was strong; 
He was gay, he was witty, his speaking voice 
Sounded as if a large Rolls-Royce 
had passed along. 
(From Poems of To-morrow, An Anthology of Contemporary 
Verse, chosen from The Listener, by Janet Adam Smith; Chatto 
and Windus, p. 7.) 


Most of us live in towns or cities; or if we do not 
live there we may be said to be townees rather than 
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countrymen, for our whole civilization is an urban 
rather than a country civilization. And if this is so, 
we must use our town environment, the things we 
daily see and taste and touch and hear and smell, to 
suggest metaphorically our ideas and feelings. Thus, 
in the verses above, W. H. Auden uses a telegraph 
pole and a Rolls-Royce; and in this later verse he uses 
a factory chimney and a railway wagon: 
What did he do? What didn’t he do? 
He rescued maidens, overthrew 
ten giants 
Like factory chimneys, slaughtered dragons 
Though their heads were larger than railway wagons, 
tamed their defiance. 


We do not want to suggest that you must use the 
things you find in a city environment for your meta- 
phors and similes, only that you will probably know 
these things (and your reader will probably know these 
things) more vividly than country things, and will, 
therefore, find them more suggestive. Thus, if you 
are a townee rather than a countryman, and if you 
are trying to describe “‘slipperiness,” you will find 
that “slippery like oiled steel” is more suggestive 
than “slippery, like an eel” (have you ever, in fact, 
experienced the sense-impression of an eel in your 
hands?). A few more examples will make this point 
still clearer. We suggest that, if you are a townee, 
you will find, in the following sentences, (2) more 
Suggestive than (0): 

(c) He came puffing and snorting up the hill like a 
donkey engine. 

(4) He came puffing and snorting up the hill like a 
grampus. 

(4) As poor as a slum cat. 

(2) As poor as a church mouse. 
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(2) Step on it. 
(2) Go like an arrow. 


(2) The three-quarter line few down the field like a 
Squadron of bombers. 
(4) The three-quarter line flew down the field like a 
flight of wild geese, 


(2) That’s like smashing china with a road-drill. 
(4) That’s like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 


(a) As firm as reinforced concrete. 
(4) As firm as a rock. 


(2) That’s just kicking a seized engine. 
(2) That’s just flogging a dead horse. 


Let us sum up the various points of this chapter, 
giving exercises and subjects for discussion in con. 
nection with each point. 


1. Metaphor and simile should be regarded, not as 
Ornaments of language, but as tools of thought, of 
language. 

(2) Read the following passage from Sohrab and 

Rustum: 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes through her silken curtain the poor drudge 

Who with numb blacken’d fingers makes her fre— 

At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window-panes— 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum eyes 

The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiefs; long he perused 

His spirited air, and wonder’d who he was. 

For very young he seem’d, tenderly rear’d; 

Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
Which in the queen’s secluded garden throws 

Its slight-dark shadow on the mooulit turf, 

By midnight, to a babbling fountain’s sound— 

So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d, 
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You might at first say that both the similes in this 
passage are merely decorative, that they are quite 
irrelevant to the story, and that all that Matthew Arnold 
need have written was: 


Rustum eyes 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 
All the most valiant chiefs; long he perused 
His spirited air, and wonder’d who he was. 
For very young he seem’d, tenderly rear’d, 
So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d. 


But if you consider the second simile, you will see that 
it enlarges and enriches the meaning of “young,” 
“tenderly rear’d,” “‘slender,”” and “‘softly rear’d,” by 
calling up to your mind the image of the tall, slender 
shadow of a young cypress, together with all the associ- 
ations of “queen,” “‘garden,” ‘‘babbling fountain” 
—e.g., the rich softness and seclusion of a sheltered 
life. The simile is, in fact, a very suggestive one. 

Consider, however, the first simile, and ask yourself 
the following questions: 


The meaning of what words does it enlarge 
and enrich? 

Are the images called to your mind by the simile 
appropriate to the situation between Sohrab 
and Rustum? 

Does it distract your mind from the situation? 

If you decide that it is a piece of mere decoration, 
an irrelevant ornament, ought you to call it 
also a bad simile? 


(4) We suggested, on a previous page, that “as flat 
as a pancake,” and “‘as straight as a die,” were simply 
equivalent to “‘very flat,” and “‘very straight.”” These 
similes may be regarded, in fact, as ornamental equiva- 
lents for ordinary words; but they are ornamental 
because they have grown too familiar to be suggestive 
any longer. 
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Make a list of as many familiar similes, which have 
thus grown ornamental only, as you can remember; 
and alter them so that they become Suggestive again, 
€.2.: 

“as flat as a pancake” becomes, we suggest, 
“as flat as a gramophone record.” 


(¢) Discover, in any book of prose or Poetry, 
similes or metaphors which seem to you to be merely 
Ornamental. Discuss with other members of the class 
whether they really are ornamental or not, and whether 
they add to or detract from the value of the poem, 
or the passage of prose. 


2. Metaphor and simile are devices for getting at, for 
suggesting, what is difficult to describe directly. They 


by what is easy. 

We may take up a further point here. Ifa metaphor or 
simile is to be really suggestive, it must be quite clear and 
Particular. Thus “as angty as a bull” is not a good 
simile, because the meaning of “bull” by itself is much 
too wide and vague; it would be necessary to say “as 
angry as a bull baited by a red tag,”’ which calls to mind 
a bull in a particular situation. For the same reason, 
“time” and “an ever-rolling stream” are compared together 
—the “ever-rolling”’ is, as it were, a signpost directing us 
to the relevant associations of “stream,” Again, notice 
the particularity of the metaphor from Macbeth, quoted 
above: “Life... isa poor player that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more cee 
Here are two more examples, from Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick: 


A gigantic Sperm Whale lay rolling in the water 
like the capsized hull of a Jrigate. 
But lazily undulating in the trough of the sea, 
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and ever and anon tranquilly spouting his 
vapoury jet, the whale looked like a portly 
burgher smoking bis pipe of a warm afternoon. 


(2) Complete the following similes or metaphors 
with words of suggestive particularity: 


His snores were as regular as... 

The tingling in his feet felt like... 

He was so depressed that he felt like... 

The news made him as mad as... 

The storm clouds rolled up from the west 
like... 

Love of country is .. . (or is like .. .) 


Make up further examples of your own. 

(b) Discover, in your reading, any metaphors and 
similes which do not seem to you to be particular. 
Are they effective, suggestive? If you think they are 
not, try to improve them by making them more 


particular. 


3. Metaphor and simile are of little use to the scientist, 
and are to be regarded with caution by any one trying to 
write scientific prose on subjects our understanding of 
which needs to be clear, direct, and unemotional; and, in 
writing such prose, care should be taken not to be misled 
by ‘“‘dead”’ metaphors. 


Read the following passage, and examine the 
metaphors (dead and alive) in it. Are they justified? 
Do they do work which could not be better done 
by direct statement? Are they suggesting something 
which could never be stated directlyPp Try to sub- 
stitute direct statements for some of them, to test their 
value. (Remember that the author of this passage has 
set out to discuss his subject clearly and unemotively.) 


“We think too much, we talk too much, of 


understanding and of sympathy. Sympathy, in the 
best-compounded man, is short-lived: the anguish of 
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an hour must yield before the work of the day. If we 
build the future on sympathy, we build on sand: we 
cannot bind fast with a rope of tears. Nor will under. 
Standing take us far. There are too many things, 
too many men, we do not and cannot understand. J] 
cannot understand an Indian, or a miner, or a Roman 
Catholic, even a good many writers that I could name. 
But what we cannot understand, we can sometimes 
frespect, and respect it not in ignorance. . . . When 
we are, for a moment, wholly what we arte—-sincere, 
in the old sense, ‘sine cera,’ without a veneer of wax 
to conceal the holes in our surface (notice the resur- 
rection of a dead metaphor)-——then we are worthy of 
respect. 

“Respect seems a cold word to some; but it is 
better to build with than some warmer words, which, 
like vapours, when they cool, shrink into nothingness. 
Love is a warm word, but it does not accomplish much. 
Not because the thing is weak, but because the thing 
is wanting. Love is not an easy business: it is so much 
easier, as Dostoevsky said, to love humanity than men 
—much easier, much more frequent, and a waste of 
breath. Far better than to delude ourselves with the 
idea that we possess impossible virtues, is to set our- 
selves to attain a possible one—to become capable of 
respect and worthy of it.” 

(From an essay on “Patriotism,” Middleton 

Murry, Things to Come, Cape, p- 278.) 


4. Metaphor and simile are indispensable, when 


writing emotive prose, prose of “self-expression,” and 
poetry. A command of metaphor and simile is obtained 
by training yourself to have vivid experience of particular 
things, and by practising the use of metaphor and simile. 


j- Besides making your metaphors and similes clear 


and particular, you can avoid those that are too familiar 
to be any longer suggestive, and those that are not based 
on your own experience or the experience of your readers. 
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(a) The following metaphorical phrases are not 
based on the ordinary townee’s experience of to-day. 
Substitute other metaphorical phrases that are based on 
an ordinary townee’s experience, e.g.: 

“That’s just kicking a dead horse” might become 

“That’s just kicking a seized engine.” 

You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

His journey was a wild goose chase. 

He was quick to sow his wild oats. 

She ran the gauntlet of the whole mob of reviewers. 

He ran full tilt at the dog. 

He was always ready to run with the hare and hunt 

with the hounds. 

You’re as deaf as an adder, and as blind as a bat. 

We could hardly keep the wolf from the door. 

We threw a party last night, and—was it a lark? 

The speaker had a bee in his bonnet. 

All his life, he kept his nose to the grindstone. 

He always had two strings to his bow. 

He never had more than Dutch courage. 

He wasn’t fit to hold a candle to his wife. 

We all did yeoman service, that day. 


CHAPTER XIII 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Our main purpose in this book is to study the writing 
of prose. More than once, however, we have found 
it useful to refer to poets or to poetry, which suggests 
that as students of prose we shall find it worth while 
to think more particularly of poetry itself. 

What is poetry, then? It must be admitted at once 
that there is no adequate definition of it, nor is there 
likely to be. Many definitions have been attempted 
which are suggestive, though it is misleading and 
unwise to imagine that they put all the essentials of 
poetry into a nutshell. Poetry ss a “criticism of life,” 
as Matthew Arnold said; that is, it reveals the value 
4 poet puts on life or on that part of it in which he 
is interested at the moment. Moreover, the connection 
between poetry and life, the statement that poetry 
deals with life, is important. Nothing worth while is 
Written in a vacuum. We have often pointed out that 
the quality of your writing depends upon the quality 
of your living, and this applies to poetry even more 
than to prose. 

The statement that poetry is “the best words in the 
best order” (Shelley’s definition) does not take us far. 
“Best” is a word of very wide and vague reference. 
Best for what? It is, surely, clear that for its own 
purpose good scientific prose (which in certain respects 
is diametrically opposed to poetry) will also be the 
best words in the best order; the best words will be 
those of the strictest reference; the best order will be 
that which presents the ideas of the writer evenly, 
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logically, without padding or digression, the order 
which is really the order of the mind, clarity of thought. 
It is arguable that the same statement might be made 
about the commercial advertisement. Are not these 
words, “They’re well worn, but they've worn well,” 
the best words in the best order for the purpose of 
advertising the goods in question? Poetry is the best 
words in the best order—for something. For what? 

There are many other definitions which we might 
discuss; poetry is “emotion recollected in tranquillity,” 
poetry is “memorable speech,” and so on. Each defi- 
nition has its usefulness in making us think profitably 
about some aspect or aspects of poetry. But, for the 
purpose of this book, we suggest that the best way 
of regarding poetry is to think of it as a special and 
particular way of using language. For some purposes 
the best way of using language is the prose way; for 
other purposes the best way is the poetic way. We 
may ask, first, what distinguishes the poetic way from 
the prose way of using language? There are really 
only three things: a special use of rhythm? and cadence; 
the use of rhyme, assonance, and alliteration; and 
the combining of words together in an unusual and 
peculiar way so as to increase their suggestiveness, 
their width and depth of meaning. These things, of 
course, will not all be found in every poem. One 
poem will have no rhyme, another poem will show no 
unusual or peculiar way of combining words together, 
and soon. But, in general, these things distinguish the 
poetic from the prose way of using language. 

We can say in prose: April, June, September, and 
November have thirty days. This is a fact; and for 
the purpose of baldly stating a fact the prose way of 


1 For remarks on prose rhythm, and the relation between poetic rhythm 
and metre, see the following pages. 
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using language is the best. If, however, we wish to 
make this fact easier to remember, we use the Poetic 
way of using language: 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 


We combine the words in a different way so that 
they rhyme and fall into a more definite and regular 
thythm. The words form a more tidy and balanced 
pattern (the first line thythmically balances the second, 
and the sound of “September” balances the sound of 
November”), and this tidy and balanced pattern we 
naturally find easier to remember than the looser 
pattern of the prose statement.1 

The second example is as follows: 

Once, as old Lord Gorbals motored 
Round his moors near John o’ Groats, 
He collided with a goatherd 
And a herd of forty goats. 


By the time his car got through 
They were all defunct but two. 


Roughly he addressed the goatherd: 
“Dash my whiskers and my corns! 
Can’t you teach your goats, you dotard, 
That they ought to sound their horns? 
Look, my A.A. badge is bent! 
I’ve a mind to raise your rent!” 
(From More Ruthless Rhymes, by Harry Graham, Edward 
Arnold & Co.). 


If we compare this with a prose vetsion of the same 
thing, we shall see how obviously more effective the 
poetic way of doing a job like this is than the prose way: 

Once, as old Lord Gorbals was motoring round his 
moors near John o’ Groats, he collided with a herd of 


1 This use of rhyme and thythmic balance as aids to memorizing facts 
results in what might be called “scientific” verse. 
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forty goats with their goatherd. When his car managed 
to get through at last, all the goats but two were defunct. 
Then he addressed the goatherd roughly: “Dash my 
whiskers and my corns! Can’t you teach your goats to 
sound their horns, you dotard? Look, they’ve bent my 
A.A. badge! I’ve a mind to raise your rent!” 


In the poem the words have not been combined in 
an unusual way; the sentences are constructed much 
as we should construct them in prose; but the whole 
thing is built into a strongly rhythmical pattern, firmly 
balanced line against line, with an obvious clanging 
thyme. What this poetic way of using language does 
is both to imcrease the efficiency of the story-telling 
and to turn what (in prose) is an anecdote into an 
“experience.” The rhythm of the third and fourth 
lines makes us listen to the sound of the words, so 
that the impact of the vowels and consonants in our 
mouths (all poetry should be read aloud) makes the 
impact of the collision almost a physical sensation 
(notice the “‘t’”’s and ‘‘d’’s in these lines). In the same 
way the rhythm of lines eight and nine makes us pay 
attention to the sound, and feel in our mouths the 
splutter and explosion of Lord Gorbals’ voice. The 
rhythm, in fact, has made the words unusually vivid 
and suggestive, and has made the story-telling more 
effective, therefore. 

At the same time the firm rhythm and rhyme give 
to the poem an air of importance and finality, make it 
neat, polished, and rounded-off, allow it to click home 
in the mind, so that we cease to regard it as merely 
something told to us (the way prose effects us) and 
come to feel it as just the right expression of vur own 
impulses towards tomfoolery and idiocy. The poem 
gives our idiotic impulses exercise, as it were, an 
ordered rhythmical exercise, and that is so satisfying 
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that we want to tepeat the sensation, the “experience,” 
by reading the poem over and over again, just as, 


and again. 

And, then, in this example we see that the poetic 
rather than the prose way of using language was 
necessary; for the author did not wish to tell us any- 
thing about a real or fictional Lord Gorbals, but rather 
to exercise his idiotic impulses and so to allow us to 
exercise Ours; and exercises are the more enjoyable, 
as we know, the more firmly rhythmical and orderly 
they are. 

The next example is from a satire of Pope. Pope, 
at a moment in his life, felt an overwhelming disgust 
and contempt as he thought of the frivolous and 
wasted lives of certain fashionable women in the 
artificial world of eighteenth-century London. He 
thought of what they did and what they were; and he 
might have stated, in prose, these facts about them: 


See how the world rewards these old veterans of 
society; they spent their youth in frolic, and their old age 
in playing cards. Their beauty was of no use to them, 
and their artfulness had no result; while they were young 
they had no lovers, and when they were old they were 
without a friend. Their Passion was spent on a fop, and, 
in the end, they won a sot as their ptize. They were 
tidiculous when they were alive, and when they were 
dead they were forgotten. 


Now Pope not only wanted to say what they did and 
what they were, he wanted to realize himself, and to 
make us realize, how hateful, how pitiful, they were, 
and how degraded. As it stands, the ptose passage 
above does make us feel how hateful these women 
were, because, like reporter’s ptose, it describes what 
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they were and did, in objective and unemotive terms 
(with the exception of “ridiculous”’), and what they 
were and did was hateful. But Pope, by a poetic use 
of language, has triply reinforced the emotive power 
of the passage. By combining the words in such a 
way that many of the structural words are omitted 
and all the emphasis brought to bear on the content 
words; by combining the words into a patterned 
rhythm which brings the emphasis hard down on the 
right words and makes us hear their sound as well 
as understand their sense; and by buckling the whole 
together with rhyme and assonance, he has driven 
home the fullest meaning of the words in the shortest 
time, with the greatest possible impact on our minds. 
Notice particularly the shock and hiss of disgust in 
the last two lines, in which the “‘op” and “ot” sounds, 
separated by the light vowels and “‘s’’s, combine to 
make us feel what is described, like a physical sensation: 
See how the world its veteran rewards, 
A youth of frolic, an old age of cards; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 
Young without lovers, old without a friend; 
A fop their passion, and their prize a sot, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot. 
The next example is a poem, by a contemporary 
poet, Louis MacNeice, called “Sunday Morning”: 
Down the road someone is practising scales, 
The notes like little fishes vanish with a wink of tails, 
Man’s heart expands to tinker with his car, 
For this is Sunday morning, Fate’s great bazaar, 
Regard these means as ends, concentrate on this Now, 
And you may grow to music or drive beyond Hindhead 
anyhow, 
Take corners on two wheels until you go so fast 
That you can clutch a fringe of the windy past, 
That you can abstract this day and make it to the week of time 
A small eternity, a sonnet self-contained in rhyme. 
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But listen, up the road, something gulps, the church spire 
Opens its eight bells out, skulls’ mouths which will not tire 
To tell how there is no music or movement which secures 
Escape from weekday time. Which deadens and endures. 


(From Poems, by Louis MacNeice, Faber, Pp. 38.) 


In this poem, by a poetical use of language, by rhyme, 
assonance, rhythm, and a peculiar combination of 
words, Louis MacNeice has given us a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the “mood” of a typical twentieth-centu 
Sunday morning. He has not ‘tried to tell us all that 
people do on Sunday, the kinds of activity that are 
typical of a modern Sunday (this could be done, 
adequately, in a prose short story); he has made us fee] 
what Sunday means, as an experience affecting heart 
and mind, to the ordinary man of to-day whose week- 
day is spent in the dehumanized routine work of a 
commercial, mechanical, age. Now this dramatizing 
of a mood, an experience, is a difficult thing to do; 
it needs a more subtle and highly organized use of 
language than a prose use. Let us look at the poem 
to see some of the ways in which the poet has used 
language, remembering that the devices of poetry are 
there to increase the suggestiveness of language, to 
charge the language with hearts meaning. We will 
go through the poem line by line, analysing some of 
this suggested meaning that has been packed poetically 
into the language. 


Down the road someone is practising scales, 


After the passive routine of the week, people, on 
Sunday, become active, practise self-expression, enjoy 
their skilful, individual selves. 

(Notice that, in a poem like this, it is not the statement 
that matters, as it would in prose, but what the statement 
suggests in relation to all the other statements in the 
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poem; which means that we do not know what the first 
line of a poem really means—we do not know all its 
meaning—until we have read all the other statements in 
the poem. The meaning of each statement is conditioned 
by all the other statements. In scientific prose, we know 
the meaning of each statement as it is given; in poetry 
we donot. This is why we say that a poem has a greater 
unity than prose.) 


The notes like little fishes vanish with a wink of tails, 


What is suggested by the rhythm and sound of this line 
and the rather curious combination of “‘musical notes” 
and “fishes vanishing with a wink of tails’? The tinkling 
rhythm and sound suggest the music, and the whole line 
suggests the mood of the ordinary man, as he listens; the 
music suits his mood; he feels as remote from the weekly 
grind as a lot of little fishes, as a lot of musical notes 
running up and down and up and down. 


Man’s heart expands to tinker with his car, 


He feels light and frivolous, but he also feels grand; his 
heart expands, his pulse beats quicker; he feels important 
and alive. The sound of ‘‘Man’s heart expands” and its 
rhythm—open, large-sounding words, and an important 
rhythmic beat—are part of the meaning. But what does 
man’s heart expand to do? ‘‘To tinker with his car.” 
Notice the ironic collapse of the man’s importance, 
suggested by the feeble pinking sound, and the rhythm. 
Man may feel grand, it suggests, but all he does is to 
tinker feebly. 


For this is Sunday morning, Fate’s great bazaar, 


The rhythm of this line continues the idea of the man’s 
grand feeling of importance—the rhythm stalks. And 
the sound of the last half of the line adds to this, with its 
blatant sound. And what is suggested by combining to- 
gether “Sunday” and ‘“‘Fate’s great bazaar’? Providence 
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or Fate has Provided one day packed with a multitude of 
exciting or interesting things to do, from which a man, 


of his own free will and according to his whim, can pick 


routine work). Behind the word “Fate” is the homo- 
phone “féte”’; Sunday is a festival, a féte day. (Remember 
in this connection, that poetry must be read aloud; and 


meaning; in poetry we can make a word have two or more 
different meanings. In poetry, the more words can be 
made, relevantly, to mean, the better.) 


Regard these means as ends, concentrate on this Now, 


The impeded rhythm of this line (it seems to be pulling 
back on itself all the time) emphasizes the meaning of the 
words; it dramatizes man’s frame of mind, his rather 
desperate endeavour to make Sunday stand still, so that 
it will never become Monday. Sunday is a day of rest, 
officially, a means of refreshing man for another week’s 
routine; but man needs to think of Sunday as an end in 
itself, a time during which he can really live, feel signi- 
ficant and important. Concentrate on it, man says to 
himself, live in the present, in the Now, and forget the 
weekday to come. 


And you may grow to music or drive beyond Hindhead 
anyhow, 


The rhythm runs away again, quickly, suggesting that, 
however hard a man may try to make Sunday an eternity, 
as soon as he begins to enjoy himself, to live, the day 
slips away at a great pace. The increased momentum in 
the rhythm continues for three or four lines, and is really 
only pulled up when the man is reminded, by the clock, 
of the nearness of Monday morning. But while you are 
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concentrating on Sunday, you can try to feel grandly 
alive, you can become absorbed in the rhythmic vitality 
of music, and feel your spirit expand as you listen (“grow 
to music” means both these things, being absorbed into 
the music, and growing while listening to music—as we 
say “dance to music’’); or at any rate you can drive your 
car out of your narrow routine life, beyond Hindhead, 
drive it with magnificent abandon (“anyhow” means 
both “‘at any rate,”’ and “‘any-old-how’’). 


Take corners on two wheels until you go so fast 
That you can clutch a fringe of the windy past, 


The rhythm continues the speed of your heroic attempt 
to live while Sunday lasts; and these lines suggest the 
only way in which you can, really, in our age, capture the 
heroic spirit again. You can drive your car so fast that 
you can clutch a fringe of the windy past, that is, feel 
yourself, only for a moment perhaps, the sort of dare- 
devil hero you imagine Sir Francis Drake to have been, 
or any man who lived in the spacious windy days of the 
past, before life was narrowed to a routine groove. 


That you can abstract this day, and make it to the week of time 
A small eternity, a sonnet self-contained in rhyme. 


And living in the Now, in this way, it may be possible 
for you to cut yourself off from to-morrow, and turn 
Sunday into an eternity, into something beautiful and 
satisfying and completely rounded off, like a sonnet. 


But listen, up the road, something gulps, the church spire 


Both the sound and the rhythm of this line dramatize 
the situation. The beautiful and satisfying dream of an 
eternal Sunday is smashed by ringing of the bells, 
bringing a reminder that nothing can stop the coming of 
Monday. Notice the smashed rhythm of this line, broken 
into four separate chunks of language which refuse to run 
smoothly together; contrast also the sound of line ten, 
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with the I’s, m’s, and n’s (the most mellifluous of con- 
sonants) with the sound of line eleven, with its harsher 
consonants and its ugly word “gulps.” The sound of the 
church bells breaks through your dream. Notice how 
“up the road”’ in this line takes you back to ‘“‘down the 
road” in line one; the piano cheerfully chirruping in 
the morning, the clock sounding forebodingly to cancel 
it out. 


Opens its eight bells out, skulls’ mouths which will not tire 
To tell how there is no music or movement which secures 
Escape from weekday time. Which deadens and endures. 


The ugly sound of “gulps” is taken up by the sound of 
“skulls.” To you, in your dream of an eternal Sunday, 
the bells open their scornful mouths, to remind you of 
the skeleton at the feast, at the Sunday festival, to mock 
you with the knowledge that nothing can secure an 
escape from weekday time, neither the dream of music 
nor the drug of speed. And then, with a full stop to 
bring as much emphasis as possible on to the last words, 
you are reminded of the whole dead weight of the coming 
week of drudgery, which devitalizes you, which endures 
for a period six times as long as the Sunday you tried 
to make an eternity, and which has to be endured whether 


you like it or not. 


As you can see from this analysis, Louis MacNeice 
has managed to pack into the language a big charge 
of meaning, by means of the devices of poetry. In 
reading poetry, of course, one does not need to do 
this kind of analysis explicitly in the way we have done 
it, though sometimes, with regard to the more difficult 
kinds of poetry it may be a useful thing to do. The 
mind does this analysis, it responds to the fa// meaning 
of a poem, automatically as it were, ¢f you give it a 
chance to concentrate and to gather up the meaning, 
bit by bit, during several re-readings of the poem. 
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A better plan still is to learn the poem by heart, so 
that it occurs to you at many different times and in 
different moods, and so that the full relevant meaning 
of the poem will occur to you also. 

If a poetic use of language is a use designed to pack 
into language as much meaning as possible, we can 
see why the metaphor is an instrument of language 
particularly suitable to poetry. As we saw in the last 
chapter, it is the function of the metaphor to be 
suggestive, to suggest meanings, ideas, feelings, which 
cannot be stated directly or without an elaborate 
circumlocution. Shakespeare might have written: 


Bare leafless trees where late the sweet birds sang; 


and given us a simple image of the desolated woods of 
winter. What he actually wrote was: 


Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 


There are the same number of words in these two lines, 
but the amount of extra meaning that the introduction 
of the metaphorical ‘‘ruined choirs” has packed into 
the second line is enormous. The metaphor increases 
the sense of desolation by calling to mind the decay 
of a House of God, a Gothic building “‘crystallized out 
of the likeness of a forest, and coloured with stained 
glass and painting like flowers and leaves . . . now 
abandoned but for grey walls coloured like the skies 
of winter.”! It suggests the ritual singing of the 
birds in summer, their matins and vespers, their sitting 
in a row, their clear, immature, fluting voices (as of 
choristers), and so on. 

While on the subject of metaphor we may add a 
further point. Metaphor enables us to speak, in- 
directly, by reference to what we know through the 

1 See Seven Types of Ambigaty, William Empson, p. 3. 
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five senses, of feelings, moods, sentiments, ideas which 
are too complex to be stated directly. In the same way 
the poet, wishing to gtasp hold of a difficult feeling, 
mood, sentiment, idea, will use a concrete and particular 
language, concrete and particular imagery. He knows 
that general, abstract language may be useful for 
summing up the experience of a human being, but that 
for the purpose of suggesting a human experience as 
something dynamic, something caught in the act of 
being lived (and this is what poetry tries to do), this 
general and abstract language is useless. We may 
remind you that, in the chapter on the prose of self- 
expression, we stressed the necessity, if you are to 
write well, of having clear and particular feelifigs 
and impressions, not vague and general feelings and 
impressions. You will be able, yourselves, to find 
illustrations in poetry of the truth of what we have 
just said about the concreteness and particularity of 
poetry. 

It will be obvious that poetry is emotive language; 
but it is unwise to consider it as a kind of language 
designed to rouse only, or chiefly, our emotions. The 
meaning that the devices of poetry may pack into 
language is not only emotive meaning, but a// the 
meaning that the words are capable of suggesting, 
referential as well as emotive. Great poetry is, in fact, 
the fullest use of language, the use of words for the 
sake of as many of their associations as possible. 
Scientific prose tries to limit the meaning of a word to 
one clear, unambiguous reference; poetry tries to make 
use of the unlimited and often ambiguous meaning of 
a wotd. We respond to poetry not only with our in- 
telligence, not only with our emctions, but with the 
whole of us. And it is for this reason that men have 
claimed that poetry is the truest and most complete 
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expression of human life. The poet writes with the 
whole of himself, with the whole range of his person- 
ality, with all his faculties at work, with an intelligence 
that is warmed by feeling and with feeling illuminated 
by intelligence. We do not mean to suggest that this 
is true of all poetry. Poetry is a way of using language, 
sometimes for trivial purposes, sometimes for. great 
purposes. But the greatest poetry is both intelligent 
and passionate at once, both reasonable and irrational 
at once, both realistic and surrealistic at once, like 
human life. 

Can we separate prose from poetry? Perhaps this 
book will have made it fairly clear that an attempt to 
separate them will not be of much use; for the reference 
a these two words, as we normally use them, is so 
vague that we do not know quite what we are trying 
to separate. What Coleridge said, however, remains 
true, that the antithesis of poetry is science, the anti- 
thesis (as we have said) of the poetic way of using 
language is the scientific way. If we try to separate 
prose and poetry into watertight compartments, we 
shall almost certainly confuse ourselves; for we may 
put pieces of information which we wish to remember 
into verse form (see the rhyme on page 256) and 
we can hardly call this poetry in the normal sense 
of the word. There are innumerable passages of 
“prose” to which we respond as we do to poetry, 
prose which is sometimes labelled “‘poetic prose” or 
“prose poetry,” which is an acknowledgment that no 
hard and fast line can usefully be drawn between 
the two. 

What is important is that when a writer uses lan- 
guage in a prose way, or in a poetic way, we should, 
in each case, know how properly to respond. Many 
Prose writers use the devices of poetry, elaborate 
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rhythm, repetition for emphasis, sound, and peculiar 
combinations of words, to help them to communicate 
what is in their minds; and many poets do not make use 
of all the devices of poetry (thyme, assonance, allitera 
tion, metaphor, a peculiar combination of words, may 
all be neglected, for instance) in their efforts to realize 
their own experiences and to communicate them to 
others. What is important, in fact, is that we should 
become as Sensitive as we can to all the different 
ways in which language can be used for different 
purposes. 

For this reason it is useful to distinguish between 
language built up on a metrical foundation and lan- 
guage which is not so built up, between, in fact, verse 
and prose. All language has rhythm. Prose has its 
own rhythm, that is, movement, proportion, audible 
shape. Contrast, for instance, by reading aloud, the 
Parable of the Sower, and Carlyle’s description of the 
Storming of the Bastille. Verse has thythm, but 
rhythm built up on a definite, ordered, regular, pattern- 
making sequence of stressed and unstressed beats. 
The rhythm in verse is never the metre. There is a 
tension, in verse, between two things, the way the 
words want to run themselves (as, say, they run in 
conversation) and the way the metre wants them to 
run. The rhythm of verse is a result of this tension. 
You can see what a useful device a metrical scheme 
may be for controlling emphasis, and bringing out the 
full value of meaning and sound from words, and also 
for the general purpose of design and coherence. 
Speech has its natural rise and fall of emphasis, accord- 
ing to the meaning and sound of the words (the natural 
rise and fall of emphasis to be found in conversation); 
metre has a fixed scheme of rise and fall in emphasis; 
and the poet can play off one against the other. Notice, 
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for instance, how in the following line from G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘““Donkey”’: 


Starve, scourge, deride me, I am dumb 


with its metrical scheme, u—/U—/u—/U—/, the 
natural emphasis of the words is played off against the 
metrical emphasis, how incredibly full of meaning 
(sound and sense together) the words “‘deride” and 
“dumb” are because the natural and the metrical em- 
phasis coincide at those two points more forcibly than 
anywhere else, and how additional force is given to 
the word “dumb” (with its closed, dull sound) by its 
being the final word in the metrical pattern—‘‘dumb”’ 
has its full meaning extracted from it, by its sound, its 
natural emphasis, its metrical emphasis, and its final 
position in the metrical pattern. 

We do not propose to go further into a discussion of 
metre and rhythm in verse, and their relation. We 
have thought it best, in this summary way, to call 
attention to metre as a device for controlling and 
emphasizing the meaning of words. Being one of the 
most natural and useful devices, it is not surprising to 
find that most poets make use of it. And for this 
reason, there is a tendency to identify poetry with 
metrical language. Such an identification is, however, 
confusing. The following, for instance, is printed in 
a book of “‘poems,” and we should naturally call it 
poetry, though it is built up on no definite metrical 
scheme (it reads like a piece of vivid conversation, or 
like the language of a man /a/king, not reciting, to 


himself): 


Bats, and an uneasy creeping in one’s scalp 
As the bats swoop overhead! 
Flying madly. 
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Pipistrello! 

Black piper on an infinitesimal Pipe. 

Little lumps that fly in air and have voices indefinite, wildly 
vindictive; 

Wings like bits of umbrella. 


Bats! 

Creatures that hang themselves up like an old rag, to sleep: 
And disgustingly upside down. . “ae 
Hanging upside down like rows of disgusting old rags 
And grinning in their sleep. 

Bats! 

In China the bat is a symbol of happiness. 


Not for me! 
(From Bar, by D. H. Lawrence.) 


We may sum up the last few paragraphs by saying 
that there seems little point in rigidly separating prose 
from poetry, that the antithesis of poetry is science, 
and that it is useful to distinguish prose and verse, in 
order to call attention to metre as one of the chief 
devices used by poets for charging language with 
meaning and for compelling the tight sort of attention 
from the reader. 

What, then, from the point of view of the writing 
of prose, has been the purpose of this chapter? To 
suggest that poetry is only a more elaborate and more 
suggestive way of handling language than prose, and 
that you should, if you wish to handle language com- 
petently, try to handle it in all kinds of ways, in a 
poetic way as well as a prose way. We suggest, in 
fact, that as prose writers you should write poetry, 
because it will help you enormously to understand 
what kind of instrument language is, and what it can 
do to clarify your thoughts and feelings and to help 
you to realize more clearly your own experiences. 
People are often frightened away from the reading of 
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poetry, and more from the writing of poetry, because 
they have acquired the notion that poetry is always 
something grand and uplifting, capable of being 
written only by the most sublime of human beings. 
“A great many people dislike the idea of poetry as 
they dislike over-earnest people, because they imagine 
that it is always worrying about the eternal verities. 
Those, in Mr. Spender’s words, who try to put poetry 
on a pedestal only succeed in putting it on the shelf. 
Poetry is no better and no worse than human nature; 
it is profound and shallow, sophisticated and naive, 
dull and witty, bawdy and chaste in turn.’’} 

There is no need, then, if you are to write poetry, 
to think that you must turn out “great thoughts” and 
“sublime feelings.” Try to use language poetically 
to tell a joke, to write a squib or a lampoon, to write 
an anecdote, to write a story, as well as to realize an 
experience that has deeply moved you. Even if you 
do not succeed in turning anything out that you could 
possibly let any one else read or hear, the effort to use 
language in this way will be of great value to you. 
Writing poetry, however, is not as difficult as it often 
seems to be; it is, in a sense, a more natural way of 
using language than the prose way. When you talk 
excitedly to a friend you speak a kind of rudimentary 
poetry, giving yourself away, as a poet does, by the 
sounds and cadences of your voice, by emphasis and 
repetition, and by the peculiar combinations of words 
and phrases born out of the heat of your mind. We 
may add, as a corollary to this, that if you wish to write 
poetry that 1s of any use to you, you should start from 
the natural spoken idiom of your everyday speech, 
and not from the borrowed artificial “poetic diction” 


"From the Introduction to The Poet’s Tongue, edited by Auden and 
Garrett; Bell & Sons, Pp. Vii. 
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left as a residue in your mind from the poetry you have 
read or heard. 

Finally, as writers of Prose, you should read poetry. 
We have said that your writing will reflect your living, 
that strictly scientific prose requires accurate observa. 
tion and precise thinking, that emotive Prose depends 
on your sensitiveness to what you see, hear, and fee] 
and on whether you can be sincerely yourself, and that 
the richer your experience the better your writing. It 
is here that the treading of poetry is of value, for 
poetry-reading is an experience of real importance (not 
just an entertainment), feeding and clarifying the mind 
at the same time, quickening the Sensibility of ear and 
eye, and giving you a chance to understand more about 
yourself. Poetry is not a substitute for living, but it 
is a very good training in the understanding of how 
to live, how to be a human being and not just a bundle 
of appetites and fears; and it is thus a very good 
training for any one who wishes to write well. 

There is one other thing we wish to discuss in this 
chapter, the word “zsthetic,” used in such phrases 
as “esthetic value” and “zsthetic pleasure.” Like 
“inferiority complex,” these are much abused terms, 
with the result that they may seem suspect, as high- 
sounding phrases, and put you off in your attempt to 
think of the value of poetry, and in fact of all writing. 
They are, really, technical terms in the criticism of 
poetry and the other arts. “Asthetic” means, by 
derivation, “to do with the senses, or with percep- 
tion.” ‘‘AEsthetics” has come to mean, roughly, the 
theory and appreciation of the beautiful in nature or in 
art. We speak, in relation to a poem, of the esthetic 
pleasure” of reading it, and of its “esthetic value. 
What do these phrases really mean? We wish to stress 
very strongly that the esthetic value of a poem does 
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not lie, as is sometimes implied, in the separate parts 
which make up the poem, in the vowel and consonant 
music, for instance, or in the use of figures of speech; 
nor does it lie in the “‘attractive’’ subject-matter; nor 
again—any more than style—in some “nameless grace” 
which exudes from the poem like an odour; it is not 
an extra something, like the icing on a cake, to lure 
the reader to think about the writer’s thoughts and to 
feel his feelings. The esthetic value of a poem is the 
worth of the whole thing when experienced, responded 
to, as completely as possible by the reader; the esthetic 
pleasure is the pleasure of experiencing the poem as a 
whole, of responding to it as completely as possible. 
The zsthetic value or King Lear, or The Wraggle Taggle 
Gypsies, or what not, is the full value, is the worth of 
the total pleasure, when the ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
images, and everything else are experienced as one 
thing, directly, by the reader. 

Scientific truth is impersonal. Esthetic value is 
personal and relative. That is to say, unless a poem 
has esthetic value for you, unless it gives you the kind 
of pleasure that it is poetry’s function to give, then it 
simply is not, for you, a poem at all. Furthermore, 
the esthetic value of a poem, and the esthetic pleasure 
of reading it (experiencing it, responding to it), may 
vary from time to time. Three years ago you may 
have thought such and such a poem a great poem; 
you may now find it, after three years of further living, 
turgid in thought, or sickly-sweet, or superficial in 
feeling. Nothing but your own experience can deter- 
mine for you what patterns of words are poems and 
what are not. 

To try to appreciate the beauty of a poem, or its 
esthetic value, as if it were something different from 
the poem itself, is absurd. Nothing is in the poem but 
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the poem. The poem, as merely seen in print or heard 
by the physical ear, is a pattern of words and nothing 
more. Your task, in practice, is to make a poem out 
of that pattern, by responding as completely as pos- 
sible to the interlacing meaning of the wotds—of the 
language used in the poetic way. If the poem is 4 
good poem, and you are a sensitive reader, then it will 
have beauty and esthetic value for you. 

Finally, honesty in judging this esthetic value, which 
must be relative to your own experience and not to 
what someone in authority says, may contribute to the 
honesty which all good writing demands. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


The last part of this chapter may seem to raise more 
questions than it answers. The following are some which 
may prove worth thinking about: 


(a) Consider the meaning, by derivation, of “zsthetic.” 
How does the word come to have its present 
meaning as a technical term? (Consider music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry.) 

(2) Does your answer to (a) suggest any reason why 
the “esthetic value” of a poem should be, 
falsely, thought to lie in “the separate parts 
which make up the poem”’? | 

(¢) If “aesthetic value is personal and relative,” what is 
the use of critical essays on poets and poetry? 

(7) What is “the kind of pleasure that it is poetry’s 
function to give’? ao 

(¢) How does poetry-reading “‘quicken the sensibility 
of ear and eye’’? 

(f) In discussing “esthetic value” we referred par- 
ticularly to poetry. Can the phrase be applied to 
any form of prose-writing—short story, essay, 
novel, etc.? 
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